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Foreword 



We are witnessing today a sincere desire on the part 
of many young people to become involved in the 
problems of society that surround them. They are 
strongly motivated to come to grips with social reali- 
ties. They want “a piece of the action.” There is a 
growing impatience with school studies that cannot be 
or are not related to social action. Viable programs of 
social studies education do not, therefore, lead young 
people away from the thorny thickets of human prob- 
lems but, instead, provide means for them to learn 
bow to deal with those problems in responsible and 
intelligent ways. 

It is not the hope of educational planners that 
through problem study, learners will ‘"solve” complex 
social problems. To seek only solutions would be 
futile and unrealistic besides being misleading to the 
learners. What seems to be important is the process of 
the search itself. The attention given to inquiry strate- 



gies in curriculum and instruction during the past de- 
cade provides convincing testimony of the value of 
problem solving as an educative process. 

Problem study, conflict resolution, and decision 
making must be continuing concerns of those involved 
in social studies education. These interrelated pro- 
cesses are basic to the education of people for life in 
a free society. For the social studies curriculum, prob- 
lem study serves as a coalescing agent, welding 
together knowledge, skills, values, and social action in 
a rationally-based attack on social issues. It is to these 
matters that the authors of this document address 
themselves. 

The National Council for the Social Studies wishes 
to express thanks and appreciation to the editors, 
Richard E. Gross and Raymond H. Muessig, and to 
the authors who contributed chapters to this impor- 
tant publication. 

John Jaroumex, President 
National Council for the Social Studies 



Preface 



Confucius once counseled, “Learning without think- 
ing is labor lost; thinking without learning is perilous.” 
Thus, 2500 years ago, a teacher put well the juxtaposi- 
tion between knowledge and the m».,ans of attaining it. 
Unhappily, in the stream of Western learning, this 
essential alliance has too commonly been overlooked. 
In spite of the examples of great teachers such ai5 
Socrates, the entity of skills and wisdom has not been 
demonstrated in anywhere near enough classrooms. 
The Medieval scholar, Abelard, shook the compla- 
cency of his colleagues by stating: “By doubting we 
learn to inquire; by inquiry we learn the truth.” But 
today “truth” is still too regularly proclaimed and in- 
doctrinated. This volume is in the long tradition of 
prophets and works that have crusad id to bring the 
skills of open-ended problem resolution to the heart of 
the educational process. 

This Bulletin began as a second and full revision of 
an earlier edition of The Problems Approach and the 
Social Studies that was copyrighted in 1955 and edited 
by George L. Fersh. The first edition was well-re- 
ceived and was out of print in less than four years. The 
Publications Committee of the National Council for 
the Social Studies asked Richard E. Gross and Ray- 
mond H. Muessig to edit a limited revision of The 
Problems Approach and the Social Studies, which was 
copyrighted in 1960, so that copies of this Curriculum 
Series Number Nine publication could ue made avail- 
able as soon as possible. Again, the Bulletin met with 
a favorable response, and a second revision was indi- 
cated. This time, however, the editors were requested 
to guide the writing and organizing of a thorough re- 
vision. Only onp of the original chapters has been re- 
tained and rewritten. The other five chapters will have 
their debut in this volume. Since the present publica- 
tion is essentially a new work, it has been decided to 
christen it with a timely title: Problem-Centered Social 
Studies Instruction: Approaches to Reflective Teach- 
ing. The new title reflects changing terminology as 
well as serving to identify clearly the emphases of the 
book. It is hoped that this 1971 version vdll be 
greeted as enthusiastically as were its two predecessors 
and that it will be even more useful. 

Problem-Cem red Social Studies Instruction draws 
upon the latest and most pertinent insights distilled 







from research, theory, and practice associated with re- 
flective thinking. This publication deals with .specific 
whats, whys, hows, and whens of problem solving in 
social studies at the elementary and secondary school 
levels and makes a case for th*^ increased use of this 
method and type of program organization. Teachers 
have long known that vvhen the learner is actively in- 
volved in a consideration of his problems and those 
of others learning can be facilitated. This Bulletin 
points out that the problems approach is not a new 
proposal but that ' le breach between theory and prac- 
tice is still disapp inting. 

These are times which demand various abilities and 
which present numerous opportunities to engage in 
vigorous, meaningful, creative, sensitive, and critical 
thinking. Required particularly are skills^ such as 

• recognizing the existence of problems, 

• defining problems clearly, precisely, and care- 
fully, 

• framing understandable, useful, testable hypoth- 
eses germane to problems, 

• locating data related to problems and their re- 
spective hypotheses, 

• separating facts from opinions, 

• distinguishing between relevant and irrelevant 
data, 

• holding reservations or doubts about statements 
that are unsupported, 

• perceiving that there may be a number of tenable 
or acceptable ideas and opinions associated with 
a particular problem, 

• identifying differing frames of reference regard- 
ing problems and stating these viewpoints in an 
objective, unbiased fashion, 

• inviting and considering thoughts, beliefs, and 
evidence contrary to one’s own predispositions 
and data, 

• reaching tentative conclusions and realizing that 
many significant problems cannot be solved for 
all time. 



* Adapted from Raymond H. Muessig, Teacher's Guide for 
Discussion Pictures for Beginning' Social Studies. New York, 
Evanston, and London: Harper Row, Publishers, 1967, pp. 
20 - 21 . 
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• questioning simple solutions to complex prob- 
lems and taking a long view on difficult, per- 
plexing personal and social issues, 

• anticipating some consequences that may grow 
out of one’s commitments and decisions, 

• spotting contradictions in statements, data, and 
solutions, 

• discriminating between problems that can be 
handled in a factual, objective fashion and those 
that are involved with impressions, feelings, and 
a priori leanings, 

• and revising, altering, or abandoning ideas, opin- 
ions, beliefs, attitudes, and values that are un- 
supportable, unworkable, or lacking in humaii 
and humane satisfactions or that fail to serve one 
in new circumstances. 

The problems approach makes a fundamental con- 
tribution to the nurture of the skills just enumerated, 
for they are essential ingredients woven into the fabric 
of systematic inquiry. The plea in this Bulletin for 
each of us to do more with the reflective method in 
our classrooms is supported by specific suggestions 
that range from the question-answering stage to full- 
fledged problem-solving units. New and experienced 
teachers should find examples and explanations in this 
Bulletin geared for their present stage of development 
and applicable to their unique classroom environment. 

This Bulletin is both explanatory and exploratory. 
The authors propose no panacea, or final answer, or 
cure-all. This Bulletin asks some questions which 
have not been answered to date and proposes a num- 
ber of tentative answers to existing curricular and in- 
structional problems. It has justified one of its major 
purposes if it serves as a point of embarkation or 
springboard to further efforts in this area. 



The writers who have contributed to this Bulletin 
arc actively engaged in the educational process. They 
bring varied points of view and also depth of ex- 
perience to the task. Differences in orientations have 
been encouraged and preserved because problem solv- 
ing is too complex a phenomenon for unanimity. 

Chapter I by Maurice P. Hunt and Lawrence E. 
Metcalf introduces the reader to the theory philosophy, 
and psychology of the problems approach. Fannie R. 
Shaftel, Charlotte Crabtree, and Vivian S. Sherman 
have revised their chapter on problem resolution in 
the elementary school which appeared in the 1960 edi- 
tion of The Problems Approach and the Social Studies. 

The third chapter on the junior high school and the 
problems approach is provided by William E. Gardner. 
Robert E. Jewett treats the problems approach in the 
senior high school. Trends in the use of reflective 
teaching, the subject of chapter 5, have been identified 
and analyzed by Emily S. Girault. Chapter 6 on teach- 
ing resources for the problem-centered instruction has 
been prepared by Jack W. Miller. For references and 
resources on the topic previous to 1960 see the earlier 
NCSS Bulletin, The Proble, ^s Approach and the 
Social Studies. 

Since this entire project is a labor of love, the edi- 
tors cannot express adequately their gratitude to all of 
the chapter writers and others who have participated 
in this endeavor. Each of these persons would be more 
than repaid, however, if he or she were to know that 
his or her suggestions have been helpful and that 
through this effort problem-solving techniques are re- 
ceiving increased attention in America’s schools. 

A final word of thanks is due to members of the 
Curriculum Committee, the Publications Committee, 
and teachers who have submitted materials and made 
suggestions that strengthened this Bulletin. 

Richard E. Gross 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 



Raymond H. Muessig 
The Ohio State University 
'mbt’s, Ohio 
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Chapter 1 



Problems Approach— Theory* 



Maurice P. Hunt 

Professor of Education, Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
Lawrence E. Metcalf 

Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana 



A-lthough the problems approach is popular among 
teachers, it is not always achieved in practice even by 
its most fervent supporters. This discrepancy between 
intent and achievement exists primarily because a 
theory of problem-solving has not been adequately 
understood by classroom teachers. Classroom teachers, 
for example, have not always understood that prob- 
lems belong to people. A problem is felt by someone. 
It belongs to someone. Many of the problems that are 
covered in a problems of democracy course are not 
felt as problems by most students. To feel a problem 
is to be aroused to the point where one wants to learn 
enough about it to do something about it. This feeling 
has two components, doubt end concern. Any attempt 
by a teacher to create a problem without arousing stu- 
dents emotionally can only result in a pseudo-prob- 
lem. When students are disturbed, upset, perhaps even 
angry, they are closer to having a problem than is ever 
the case when teachers make preservation of objec- 
tivity their only concern.** A teacher can sometimes 
create in students a feeling that their beliefs, concepts, 
or values are inadequate in some respect. When stu- 
dents are puzzled over what to believe, they are more 
likely to have an authentic problem in their possession. 

The difference between pseudo and authentic prob- 
lems has been described in an article on the teaching 
of English by Elizabeth Berry.* Her comment is rele- 
vant to both social studies and English. In her article 
she describes the problem-solving activities of an Eng- 
lish teacher who conducted a unit on The Role of the 
Newspaper in the World Today. This teacher began 

^ Abridged and adapted from Teaching High School Social 
Studies, 2nd Edition, by Maurice P. Hunt anr i awrence E. 
Metcalf. Copyright © 1955 by Harper & Row .Lbllshers, Inc. 
Copyright © 1968 by Maurice P. Hunt ana Lawrence E. Met* 
calf. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

** Of course, any climate can become threatening. 

o 
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by announcing to her class that they were going to 
study a unit on newspapers. She spent most of the first 
day telling them why such a unit was important to 
study. On the second day, the class, under teacher 
leadership of a highly manipulative kind, developed a 
list of objectives. The list was essentially the same as 
one made by the teacher during her pre-planning ses- 
sion. In fact, the objectives did little more than para- 
phrase the arguments made by the teacher on the first 
day. Then the teacher announced some activities which 
if pursued would lead to achievement of the agreed 
upon objectives. In the following weeks the activities 
were taken up and completed on schedule and in a 
systematic fashion. For each activity the teacher sup- 
plied materials and prescriptions in profusion. She 
was well prepared — so well prepared that an objec- 
tive observer might easily conclude that this teacher’s 
approach assumed as a basic principle, the more pro- 
fusion the less confusion. 

The classroom activities were many and varied. 
Newspapers were read, news items discussed, letters 
written to editors, and articles prepared for the school 
newspaper. A local reporter spoke to the class, and 
proved so delightful that the class had no doubts as 
to the importance of the press. The letters written to 
editors were first graded, and then presumably mailed. 
Some time was even given to vocabulary drill in order 
that students might increase their understanding of 
news reports and editorials. The unreflcctive nature of 
the entire enterprise is best revealed by the fact that 
at no time did the teacher ask students to question the 
accuracy of a news report. She conveyed instead the 
impression that anything in print is probably so. In the 
evaluation that concluded the unit the students agreed 
that they “had learned how to read a newspaper,” and 
“recognized the importance of reading, and expected 
to confirm their interest by making a daily reading of 
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the newspaper a part of their lives.” In short, they 
agreed that their objectives had been achieved. Tlie 
last act of the teacher was to announce that it “was 
time to move on to another unit, whieh would be a 
study of Macbeth.” 

Berry taught the same unit quite differently. Be- 
cause she wanted her students to become critical 
readers as well as improve their language skills, she 
addressed the unit to the student belief that anything 
in print is likely to be true. She began by making 
available reprints of reports on the same subject from 
three different newspapers. The three articles were 
read and discussed on successive days. At the end of 
the third day the students were genuinely puzzled, and 
spent most of the fourth day wrangling over the truth. 
Some students were even angry because a liberal inter- 
pretation of the facts violated their conservative prej- 
udices. Out of this rather heated discussion came a 
definition of a problem that ha'^ not been announced 
or imposed by the teacher. Next, the teacher planned 
with the group some activities that might enable them 
to answer the questions contained in their problem. 
The activities were the kind that made students active 
as researchers not only in the library but in the wider 
community. They studied not only newspapers but 
semantics and the press as a social institution. One 
student stumbled on the technique of comparing an 
original article with the condensed version in Reader's 
Digest, Many of their activities resembled those car- 
ried out by the first teacher, but the spirit in which 
they were performed was different because the stu- 
dents were puzzled and concerned over the question 
of what to believe in a newspaper, and how to de- 
termine what to believe. They were particularly con- 
cerned because it was obvious to everyone that their 
problem applied to all printed material, not just to 
newspapers, and even to much of what they had heard 
from teachers and parents. Unless a student has a 
problem in what to believe, he has no problem at all. 

No one has captured in words the essence of a 
problem better than John Dewey when he wrote many 
years ago, “Unless there is something doubtful, the 
situation is read off at a glance; it is taken in on sight; 
i.e., there is merely perceptior , recognition, not judg- 
ment . . . But if it suggests, however vaguely, different 
meanings, rival possible interpretations, there is some 
point at issue, some matter at stake. Doubt takes the 
form ... of controversy within the mind. Different 
sides compete for a conclusion in their favor . . . 
Every judgment proceeds from some such situation.”- 

In some classrooms teachers pass out a sheet of 
paper on which The Farm Problem is stated. This 
may not be a problem to any student or farmer or 
government official. Whether this becomes a problem 



for students will depend upon the teacher's skill in 
getting students doubtful over some matter of belief 
that concerns them deeply. Again, doubt alone is not 
enough. A student may be puzzled over the answers 
to crossword puzzles or double acrostics, but not be 
concerned enough to work out solutions. Teachers 
have never found it difiicult to puzzle students. Much 
more difficult is to arouse student interest. 

The pT*oblcnis approach solves this problem of con- 
cern by attempting to cast doubt on a belief held by a 
substantial number of students in a class. It is assumed 
that students will be concerned if they perceive good 
reasons for doubting what they have always believed. 
A student who begins to feel that something that has 
always made sense to him is actually .senseless will 
have a problem in our sense of the word. Let us imag- 
ine a student who believes that a belief in the in- 
feriority of Negroes functions for many people as a 
reason for racial segregation. He may also believe that 
this belief in Negro inferiority is more commonly held 
by Southerners than by Northerners. If he learns that 
Chicago is a more segregated city than Birmingham, 
he may wonder why. His beliefs simply do not ac- 
count for this phenomenon. The discrepancy between 
his beliefs and actual data cries out for an explana- 
tion, and many students with this kind of conflict 
would be puzzled and concerned enough to want to 
learn more about it. 

In many classrooms the only problem held by stu- 
dents is the problem of figuring out what responses a 
teacher will accept as correct. John Dewey has com- 
mented on the learning cons ,quences of making this 
kind of problem dominant in a classroom: 

“The operation of the teacher’s own mental habit 
tends, unless carefully watched and guided, to make 
the child a student of the teacher’s peculiarities rather 
than of the subjects that he is supposed to study. His 
chief concern is to accommodate himself to what the 
teacher expects of him, rather than to devote himself 
energetically to the problems of subject matter. Ts this 
right?’ comes to mean ‘Will this answer or this prOt.wSS 
satisfy the teacher?’ instead of meaning ‘Does it satisfy 
the inherent conditions of the problem?’ It would be 
folly to deny the legitimacy or the value of the study 
of human nature that children carry on in school, but 
it is equally undesirable that their chief intellectual 
problem should be to produce the answer approved by 
the teacher, and that their standard of success should 
be successful adaptation to the requirements of 
another person.”'^ 

Dewey is now talking about the logic of problem- 
solving. When we press for the importance of doubt 
and concern as signs that a problem has been felt by 
someone, we are talking about the psychology of 
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problem-solving. Many ol* Dewey’s interpreters Iiavc 
overlooked his concern with logic. An answer has to 
be grounded before ii can be taken as learned. It is 
logic, not teacher approval, that determines the right- 
ness of a student’s resoonsc. Because Dewey frowned 
upon teacher approval as a criterion for “right an- 
swers’’ it docs not follow that teachers should not re- 
quire students to be right. A rcllectivc classroom docs 
favor right answers over wrong. Knowledgeable teach- 
ers can function more clTcctivcIy than ignorant ones. 
Certainly, a teacher of thinking will not accept every 
answer as right. Neither will he dismiss a wrong an- 
swer peremptorily, and thus fail to capitalize on its 
learning value. It is a teacher’s treatment of an an- 
swer, whether it be right or wrong, that detcrminc.s 
whether a student solves a problem reflectively. Hull- 
(ish and Smith have made the claim that a wrong an- 
swer can be as educative as a right one. The follow- 
ing anecdote may communicate what they had in 
mind: 

“A student, for example, once offered the sugges- 
tion that ‘vapor condenses when the temperature 
rises.’ The answer was given honestly, and the teacher, 
instead of saying, ‘No, that is wrong, you tell us, 
George’ (and George and several others were waving 
hands to indicate they knew the answer to be wrong), 
initiated a line of questioning to compel the student 
to ‘do battle’ for his answer. The teacher pointed out 
that when a person wearing eyeglasses steps into a 
warm room on cold days the glasses steam over. He 
then asked if the suggestion accounted for this fact. 
The student proceeded to show that the air within the 
room was warm and that, therefore, a rise in tempera- 
ture was the cause. When questioned about the sweat 
on an ice pitcher in the summer, t>"3 hoarfrost on a 
man’s mustache in the winter, the dampness of re- 
frigerator pipes in warm weather, the steam on win- 
dow panes in the winter, and the ’‘egular phenomenon 
of frost, the student demonstrated, to his own satis- 
faction in each case, that a rise in temperature was 
the cause. Warm air surrounded the pitcher; the man’s 
breath was warmer than the air he breathed; warm air 
completely surrounded the refrigerator pipes; the air 
within the room was warm, and, hence, that air closest 
to the windowpanes condensed; the warmth of the 
earth caused the regular coating of frost on nights 
when cold air hovered over the ground. 

“The student was eagerly matching wits with the 
teacher; and, as the process continued, the rest of the 
class visibly took sides, although not overtly partici- 
pating. The teacher, it is clear, kept bringing varying 
facts to bear on the suggestion, knowing that in each 
instance the student would weave his web stronger by 
explaining them in the light of his hypothesis. Obvi- 
O 




ously, it was up to the teacher (or to the class, had he 
turned to them) to furnish a crucial case, a specific 
instance, in which the hypothesis would not stand up. 
Unless this could be done, the student must be con- 
ceded to have a plausible answer to the problem of 
condensation. Finally, therefore, the teacher described 
the case of steam escaping frotii a boiling kettle, and, 
as before, the student continued with his hypothesis, 
though with less assurance. When the teacher started 
to ask why clouds were overhead if his were the right 
explanation, the student suddenly shouted, ‘Vapor 
condenses when there is a lowering of temperature.’ 
He then quickly reviewed, under the direction of the 
teacher, all of the incidents he had misinterpreted to 
show that in each case the cause had been a lowering 
of temperature.’’* 

In the above example, a student stated a belief. 
The teacher tried for doubt by testing the belief 
against a number of cases. Only when a case could 
not be explained by the student’s belief did he sec any 
reason to doubt it. A new belief occurred to him 
almost at the same time that he had come to doubt 
his first belief. Advocates of inductive teaching might 
argue that the teacher was too active, but no one 
could argue that a problem had not been solved re- 
flectively. 

Clearly, a teacher who favors thinking will also 
favor the “right answers’’ to which thinking leads. But 
a teacher who combines an interest in “right answers’’ 
with a concern for thinking will need to settle in his 
own mind what constitutes a desirable relationship be- 
tween his knowledge and student belief. This relation- 
ship, presumably, should not do violence to what we 
know about thinking, and the conditions that give 
rise to it. 

There arc actually three variables in the problem 
we have just outlined — knowledge, teacher belief, and 
student belief. Teachers, like student**, may believe 
much that is not so. And students, lik^ teachers, may 
believe much that is so. Whenever there is a clash 
between teacher belief and student belief, an objec- 
tive observer will want to know whose knowledge is 
pitted against whose ignorance. He may even enter- 
tain the hypothesis that both student and teacher arc 
ignorant in a given situation. This is to say that a 
teacher who believes in and practices a problems ap- 
proach will be willing to practice that approach on his 
own beliefs. A teacher who expects students to doubt 
their beliefs will find it necessary to doubt his own be- 
liefs. If li not willing to do this, his students will 
consider hiin hopelessly dogmatic. 

Sometimes a teacher will apply one approach to 
beliefs with which he disagrees, and use a quite differ- 
ent approach witl the student who agrees with him. 
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The following description of a teacher in action illu- 
strates what can happen: 

. The writer vividly recalls observing a 
teacher who avowed as her sole aim the development 
of independent thinking among her pupils. The class 
had embarked upon the discussion of such current 
events as happened to be treated in the weekly paper 
to which they subscribed for this purpose. The lead 
story was on the then-current coal strike. A boy in 
class delivered himself of the idea, ‘If miners would 
be sensible with their money, instead of throwing it 
all away on whiskey, they’d find that their wages 
were more than they need.’ 

“The teacher moved in fast. Under a barrage of 
well-placed questions, the lad admitted that ( 1 ) he 
had no idea how much a mine: was paid; (2) he had 
no firsthand knowledge of the personal habits of 
miners; (3) his sole source for the view he had an- 
nounced was a muttered reaction of his father’s at the 
breakfast table; (4) he doubted that his father had 
any actual information on either of the relevant 
points; (5) he recognized that one ought not to make 
such a drastic or sweeping generalization unless he 
had facts to back it up. So far, so good. 

“The next reaction came from a girl who remarked 
with deep feeling that whenever men strike they lose 
money, and that this fact so disturbs wives as to upset 
their home life very seriously. ‘So’, she concluded, ‘I 
think that whenever men strike they must be in the 
right, or they wouldn’t do a thing that’s going to be 
so unpleasant for them.’ The writer’s eyes were on 
teacher as he waited for this avowed foe of the facile 
generalization to swing into action. All that the 
teacher did, however, was to beam and announce 
solemnly, ‘Helen, that’s what I call a very nice 
insight.’ 

A teacher needs a criterion other than his disagree- 
ment with a student’s statement by which to decide 
whether to question it closely. In the classroom that 
has just been described the boy whose belief under- 
went attack learned a great deal. Helen, on the other 
hand, had her belief confirmed because she happened 
to agree with her teacher’s prejudices. She learned 
nothing at all. If a teacher has a criterion by which to 
determine the rightness of an answer, and a criterion 
that does not depend merely upon teacher approval, 
there is some chance that his students will engage in 
thinking. In general, a teacher should ask that terms 
be defined, assumptions stated, and evidence pre- 
sented regardless of how sound he believes a student 
response to be. 

Perha|;^ enough has been said about the nature of 
problems and problem-solving. Let us turn next to a 
justification of a problems approach. Why study prob- 



lems? An answer to this question will throw addi- 
tional light on the reason why teacher approval ought 
never be the only basis for determining whether a stu- 
dent response is correct. From Dewey we derive the 
idea that prejudice as ungrounded belief can be most 
elTectively eliminated by a problems approach in our 
teaching. 

One of the meanings people have for the expres- 
sion, think, is sheer believing. When a person says, “I 
think it is going to rain,” he means that he “believes” 
precipitation is about to descend upon him. The 
trouble with this use of the word, think, is that it con- 
fuses product with process. Thinking leads to belief, 
but many of our beliefs have not been acquired or 
tested in this way. Many of our beliefs have been 
picked up simply because they happen to be around 
the house. We accept them because they happen to 
be current, not because we have examined them care- 
fully and chosen them from alternatives. We can all 
appreciate that very young children simply could not 
acquire their beliefs in this latter way, and many, many 
of our adult beliefs are acquired early in life when 
innocence rather than maturity and reflection was our 
defining attribute. Young minds seldom take an active 
part in reaching and framing beliefs. 

Such beliefs as we acquire unreflectively are called 
prejudices. We have no ground to offer when asked 
to defend them. To say that they are ungrounded is not 
to say that they are false, or even that they place cer- 
tain objects, events, or persons in an unfavorable light. 
We may like certain persons or things without having 
any basis for justifying our feelings or preferences. 

Two men may hold that there are no inferior races. 
One of the men can produce no evidence to back up 
his truth claim. Perhaps he comes from a “liberal” 
family in which this belief prevails. His belief, 
although true, is for him ungrounded. The other man 
may have grown up in a family in which there was a 
strong belief in white supremacy. But he has in his 
later years “looked into the matter” and on the basis 
of evidence has rejected this element in his early train- 
ing. When asked to do so, he can define the key terms 
in his belief in equality, can state his assumptions, de- 
clare his values, and marshal his evidence. His belief, 
although the same as the other man’s, is different. He 
possesses his belief; he is not possessed by it. 

It is clear, then, that a problems approach is in- 
tended to reduce prejudice. Teachers who use this ap- 
proach will frequently question a belief very closely, 
particularly if it is one generally prevalent in our 
society, on the ground that the students who hold it 
may not be able to prove or defend it. Correctness of 
belief in students is often a matter of accident, and 
reflective teachers want to be sure that students under- 
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Stand and know what they arc talking about. The 
classroom in which students learn no more than how 
to say what the teacher wants them to say is a poor 
classroom indeed. Teachers who are concerned only 
with correctness of belief can purvey as much preju- 
dice as they seek to destroy. Of course, students who 
examine their beliefs carefully will reach many correct 
conclusions, but in addition they will have a ground 
with which to support what they believe. It is in this 
sense that a problems approach is intended to produce 
understanding rather than rote learning. 

Another claim made for the problems approach is 
that the practice of problem-solving improves one’s 
proficiency in the solution of problems. This is a 
dubious claim. Central to the learning theory behind 
a problems approach is the belief that practice or 
repetition does not improve one’s insights or perform- 
ance. For this reason a problems approach is usually 
viewed as an alternative to drill or recitation. The use 
of a problems approach could be expected to improve 
problem-solving only if the problem-solving activities 
of a group became a subject of critical study. In order 
to do this a group has to occasionally look at what it 
is doing, and begin to think about its thinking. 

One way that a group can test its thinking is to 
apply the rules of logic and scientific method, and 
reach conclusions as to the soundness of its reason- 
ing. To practice some thinking and then to examine 
critically one’s practice seems to be a more effective 
approach to the teaching of thinking than the usual 
courses in logic or philosophy of science. One uses 
knowledge from these fields as a basis for assessment 
of one’s thinking. 

When a problems approach is used beliefs are 
accepted rr rejected according to rules such as the 
following: 

1. Whenever one belief or conclusion is preferred to 
another, it is because the evidence no matter how 
slight is in its favor. 

2. Conclusions are provisional. All knowledge is rela- 
tive, and what we believe today may turn out 
tomorrow to be false. Problem solvers operate ac- 
cording to the principle of continuous control — all 
the evidence is never in. If there are eternal truths, 
men will never know whether they know any. 

3. Conclusions have to be consistent with one another. 
Beliefs that contradict one another cannot be true. 
Something has to give. 

4. Although all the evidence can never be in, we rest 
our conclusions on all the pertinent evidence 
known to us. We do not slant or ignore any of the 
pertinent evidence known to us. If someone else 
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offers pertinent evidence not known to us, we wel- 
come it with open arms. 

5. All operations must be performed openly and in a 
fashion which will make it possible for others to 
repeat our procedures. As one man put it, we test 
beliefs in the public square with no secrets as to 
what is taking place. 

6. The authority for a conclusion is in perceivable 
phenomena. Mystic claims arc taken as hypotheses 
and tested if possible in the same way as other 
hypotheses. If they cannot be tested in that way, 
they remain what they are — hypotheses and noth- 
ing more. 

A teacher who understands these rules or criteria 
can communicate them to students as a better basis 
than teacher authority for determining the adequacy 
of a belief or response made by students. They can 
use these rules as they assess their thinking. If they do 
not want to accept such criteria simply because their 
teacher recommends them, they can make compari- 
sons with alternative conceptions of truth, and in 
doing so the adequacy of scientific method becomes 
an object of student inquiry. Whether science can an- 
swer all our questions, or whether any method of in- 
quiry can answer questions science cannot answer 
becomes the heart of such inquiry. It is here that reve- 
lation, intuition, extra-sensory perception, and even 
simple religious faith become issues. If we are unwill- 
ing to have students examine this problem, we become 
guilty of a dogmatic commitment to a certain concep- 
tion of problem-solving. The claims made for a prob- 
lems approach assume science and its method as a 
model to be followed in our pedagogy. But it would 
be a violation of the model not to question its assump- 
tions. 

We have said that every problem is a problem in 
what to believe. Problems are however several in kind, 
depending upon what kind of belief is to be tested. 
Without oversimplification we can think of three kinds 
of belief — concepts, generalizations, and values. Each 
requires a somewhat different kind of verification. 

Concepts are different from generalizations, although 
they may be confused with generalizations in much of 
the literature on psychology of learning. Expressions 
such as “people migrate when they are hungry,” or 
“generals are babes in politics,” or “bad money drives 
out good,” are sometimes called concepts but they are 
actually generalizations. We test these generalizations 
by looking at the pertinent evidence to see whether 
they are true. Much of our discussion so far about 
testing beliefs has had in mind generalizations of the 
above sort. Again, the student has no reason to look 
for evidence unless he has reasons to doubt the truth 
of a generalization. 
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Concepts are the terms in a generalization. If we 
think of a generalization as a lawlike statement, terms 
within them such as “good money,” “generals,” 
“babes,” .ind “politics” become identifiable as concepts. 
Generalizations express a relationship among concepts. 
For example, the statement that deficit-financing con- 
tributes to inflation under conditions of full employ- 
ment expresses a lawlike relationship among the con- 
cepts, deficit-financing, infiation, and full employmen’ 

Students will not understand a generalization if th 
do not understand the concepts within it. An attemp 
to understand a generalization must precede any at- 
tempt to test its truth. Our distinction between a con- 
cept and a generalization suggests that the former is 
primarily a definition. Definitions are never true or 
false, in any empirical sense. When we test generaliza- 
tions, we check it against the evidence. We also use 
evidence when we examine concepts, but we use it 
somewhat differently. Suppose we want to develop the 
concept of civil war in a history class. How would we 
proceed? We would probably want to start with a defi- 
nition that distinguished civil war from other kinds of 
war. We would, in other words, set forth as clearly as 
we could the characteristics or properties a war must 
possess in order to be classified as a civil war. 

We would then look at a list of wars, and pick out 
the ones that were civil wars according to our defini- 
tion. Certain facts about each war would enable us to 
determine which wars were civil wars. Our definition 
of civil war is not factual in nature, although it is a 
fact that we have defined civil war in a certain way. 
And it is also a fact that certain wars can be properly 
classified as civil wars, provided that no one questions 
our definition or our facts. It is surprising to know 
that most teachers and students do not distinguish 
between facts and definitions. Yet this distinction must 
be drawn if teachers are to use a problems approach 
to teaching concepts. 

The difference between thinking about a concept 
and thinking about a generalization has great effect on 
classroom procedure. Suppose that a teacher defines 
as a bachelor any unmarried male who is over thirty 
years old. Let us suppose that a student questions the 
“truth” of this definition. He might argue that one 
could be older than thirty and not be a bachelor even 
though unmarried. Or he might argue that any male 
who is unmarried would be a bachelor regardless of 
age. The teacher could not settle this dispute by mak- 
ing a community survey to find out whether any of 
the bachelors were younger or older than thirty. He 
could not find any bachelors at all without first defin- 
ing a bachelor, and his definition would indicate 
whether age was a factor in the meaning of bachelor- 
hood. 



The claim that married men live longer on the 
average than bachelors, if questioned, could be set- 
tled by a survey. This survey could be made if we 
could agree on the traits by which to distinguish 
bachelors from married men. We would simply look 
at the facts on longevity for the two groups, and draw 
our conclusions. Our only serious problem would be 
to make certain that our sample was representative of 
the population for which we wished to make a gen- 
eralization. The proeedure, then, for testing a gen- 
eralization is fairly clear. But how do we test a defini- 
tion if it is true to say that definitions are neither true 
nor false? 

If the purposes of a teacher are reflective, and what 
other kind of purpose would a teacher hold under a 
problems approach, he would ask the kinds of ques- 
tions that would help to make a definition as clear and 
precise as possible. One test of any definition is to ask 
whether it is as clear as it might be. Another test is to 
ask whether it is too broad. A definition that covers 
everything is no definition at all. A reflective teacher 
would also want his students to make comparative 
studies of different meanings for the same term, noting 
similarities as well as differences. 

It is important, too, to look for consistency in a 
definition. In some regions of the United States a 
Negro is defined as a person who has even a small 
degree of Negro ancestry. It would be reflective, then, 
for a teacher to ask, “If a person is a Negro if he has 
any Negro ancestry at all, why don’t we define a per- 
son as white if he has any degree of white ancestry? 
Are Negro genes more powerful than white genes?”. 
Of course, it is a fact that in certain parts of the 
United States a person can be called a Negro even 
though most of his ancestors are white. This fact does 
not tell us how a Negro should be defined. 

It contributes greatly to the clarity of a definition 
to distinguish between its extensional and intensional 
meanings. When we are able to state the attributes of 
a category, we are stating its intensional meaning. 
When we can do no better than to give examples, we 
limit ourselves to extensional meaning. The Beard- 
sleys have expressed the difference this way: 
“. . . .The extension of a word is the set of things to 
which it is applied, according to a rule; the intension 
is the set of characteristics that things must have in 
order for the word to apply correctly to them. The 
extension of ‘:ity’ is London, Paris, New York, Berlin, 
Tokyo, Moscow, Nairobi, etc. The intension of ‘city’ 
is (roughly) the characteristic of being a politically 
independent area of high population density and large 
population total. 

If students cannot agree on whether a certain com- 
munity is a city, they can resolve their differences only 
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if someone ean state an intensional meaning of eity 
whieh is aeeeptable to everyone, The elass has to 
reaeh some agreement on the eharaeteristics of eities. 
Then it has to deeide whether the eommunity in ques- 
tion has those eharaeteristies. The refleetive task is to 
settle upon a meaning for eity, and to deeide whether 
the eommunity in quesdon is properly designated a 
eity or not. In order to do this, what faets are needed? 
Is it a faet that we eustemarily label a eommunity a 
eity only if it has eertain eharaeteristies? What are the 
eharaeteristies we eustomarily reserve for eities? And 
is it a faet that eommunity -Y has those eharaeteristies? 

In a eulture with languagv^. and other symbolization 
as advaneed as ours, a person is at a serious disad- 
vantage if he eannot express the intensional meanings 
of eoneepts. More importantly, theory building is seri- 
ously handleapped when intensional meanings are un- 
elear. It is apparent that we eannot settle for a seholar- 
ship that ean merely eite examples. On the other hand, 
we may suspeet that the student who ean give a verbal 
definition of a eoneept, but eannot supply examples is 
laeking in understanding of the eoneept. Ideally, we 
want students to be able to define a eoneept inten- 
sionally, and then be able to illustrate it with eonerete 
examples, indieating for eaeh example why it qualifies 
as an instanee of the eoneept. 

Should a elass always agree on the intensional 
meaning of a eoneept? The answer is, “Yes, whenever 
possible.” Bruner in his study of thinking has dis- 
tinguished between personal and offieial definitions."^ 
Offieial definitions are those established by law, sehol- 
arship, religion, or some other authoritative group. If 
we want to know what is meant by disease we turn to 
the medical profession for an answer. We would not 
pay serious attention to any personal definition that 
differed from a medical definition unless the person 
could show that his definition was superior in certain 
respects. The superiority of official definitions does not 
mean that a teacher should have no interest in stu- 
dents’ personal definitions, or to dismiss their defini- 
tions without consideration. To ask for personal defi- 
nitions is a practice that helps a teacher acquaint 
himself with the backgrounds of students. But this 
background has to be treated reflectively if students 
are to learn anything from airing their opinions. 

Whether we prefer an official meaning made avail- 
able to us by a scientific authority may depend almost 
entirely on whether we share with that authority cer- 
tain values. Any scientific authority values the capac- 
ity to explain and predict. This is w.'jat scientific work 
is all about. Some authorities ha\e referred to ex- 
planation and prediction as the unqualified goals of 
any science. Definitions or concepts usually reflect 
classification systems. There is a preference among 
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scientists for any classification system that makes it 
possible to deduce a great deal from a little. Why do 
biologists, for example, want students to learn a classi- 
fication system under which whales and porpoises are 
perceived as mammals, and not as fish? Is this prefer- 
ence merely a quirk of scholarship intended to irritate 
laggard students? Kuhn suggests a dilferent reason: 

After various classification systems are tried, that one 
is considered best which contains the largest amount of 
information for the purpose of the scientists. It is the 
most efficient system for handling the kinds of informa- 
tion the scientists want, or more precisely, the system 
which permits the largest amounts of information to be 
deduced from a given amount of information. For ex- 
ample, the biologist is distressed if someone refers to 
whales and porpoises as fish, insisting adamantly that 
they are mammals, not fish. We will accept his assertion 
that they are mammals under his system of classification, 
and go beyond to inquire why biologists prefer a classifi- 
cation system that thus categorizes them. They could, 
after all, put all water-dwelling animals in one group and 
all land-dwelling animals in another, with appropriate 
but non-overlapping subdivisions of each. In such a sys- 
tem the whales and porpoise could never fall into the 
same category with any land animals, as they now do. 

We will now try to see why a system which classifies 
whales and porpoises as mammals, which are ov»^r- 
whelmingly land animals, provides more information thi n 
a system which classifies them as water animals. Under 
the existing system, if we possess a specimen of a thing 
called a fish, we know without looking further that we will 
find a particular kind of circulatory, nervous, excretory, 
and other systems, and that we will find gills for the 
breathing of water. Suppose instead that the term “fish” 
were broadened to include whales and porpoises, because 
they look like fish and live in the water. Then even if we 
knew t It we had a fish in front of us, this fact would not 
tell us whether the specimen has lungs or gills, or what 
kind of other internal systems it would show. Another 
well known conspicuous example is the classification of 
bats as mammals Instead of birds.® 

Children mistakenly believe that the names of 
things mirror the nature of things. Vigotsky in asking 
children whether we could switch names so that a cow 
would be called Ink, and ink cow, received as a reply, 
“No, because ink is to write with, and cows give 
milk.”’’ Even high school students can confuse names 
with nature. Such views make no distinction between 
words and their referents. They reflect what I. A. 
Richards once called The Proper Meaning Supersti- 
tion, the idea that there is a single correct meaning 
for each word in our language. 

We can summarize our discussion of concepts by 
saying that they can be exposed to reflective tests, but 
that we do not test them in the same way we test 
generalizations. We say that a student understands a 
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concept when he can state its intensional meaning. He 
demonstrates additional understanding when he can 
give examples. He understands a generalization when 
he can define its key terms, and support it with evi- 
dence. The logical difference between defining a con- 
cept, and supporting a generalization with evidence 
must be understood by any teacher who is to make 
wise use of a problems approach. 

We are ready to turn to a third kind of problem. 
Value problems pose some difficulties somewhat dif- 
ferent from those associated with descriptive concepts 
and generalizations. We labor under a tradition that 
says moral problems cannot be solved scientifically. 
Whether or not this is completely so, it is possible for 
people to think about such problems and come to 
conclusions that are somewhat better than ones avail- 
able from habit, luck or impulse. 

We noted earlier that thought arises from a felt 
■problem. To feel a problem is to be doubtful and 
concerned. We doubt a concept when we are not sure 
of its meaning. We doubt a generalization when we 
are not sure of its truth. When do we doubt a value? 
We seem to be most likely to doubt a value when it 
is in conflict with another value. Value problems con- 
sist of values in conflict. These value conflicts are 
between good and good, not between good and evil. 
When two desired courses of action come into con- 
flict, moral choice is necessary. 

That typical moral problems of youth involve 
choices among competing goods is supported by the 
Havighurst and Taba study of beliefs and behavior 
among sixteen-year-old boys and girls. They re- 
ported that the adolescent peer culture placed great 
value on social participation, group loyalty, and indi- 
vidual achievement and responsibility. The group 
studied also accepted the traditional middle-class 
values of a midwestern community — respectability, 
thrift, responsibility, self-reliance, and good manners. 
Adults could hardly find fault with the predominant 
values of youth culture in this community. High 
school students seemed committed to the end.s most 
revered in our society. 

But the study also revealed clearly the kinds of con- 
flicts in which persons in our culture become em- 
broiled. One of the cherished values of the sixteen- 
year-olds was loyalty to one’s friends, a value that 
most adults would approve. But loyalty to the group 
seemed to require following the pattern of behavior 
generally practiced in the group, minding one’s busi- 
ness about what others did, avoiding criticism of one’s 
friends, and refusing to condone criticism on the part 
of others. In many cases, members of the peer group 
were violating one or more of the traditional moral 
standards, but other members felt obligated to protect 







them in this behavior, at least to look the other way. 
They were thus caught in a conflict between two 
loyalties — one to the peer culture and one to the 
adults of the community who were trying to enforce 
the conventional mores. 

Although the Havighurst-Taba study is now many 
years old, times have not changed. In 1966 Newsweek 
reported the results of a poll taken by Louis Harris 
and Associates, Inc. Interviews with a representative 
cross-sectional sample of 13-17 year-olds revealed 
that 96 per cent believed in God. But such practices 
as copying one another’s homework, plagiarizing from 
critical essays, carrying crib notes to class, and steal- 
ing examination questions from faculty offices were 
the fashion, according to teachers’ and administrators’ 
reports, and by the students’ own admission.^ ^ Allen 
Barton who studied students in 99 colleges concluded 
that half his sample cheated, and that cheating would 
be more prevalent in high school. 

Another study, dealing with college students, found 
that most of them disapproved of cheating, but that 
it was all right to cheat if everyone else was. The 
tendency to practice cheating if others were doing it 
was strongest among religious students. Irreligious 
students were least likely to succumb to the pitfalls of 
conformity. The same study revealed that religious 
students had stronger racial prejudices. 

Jacob in his study of college students and their 
values reported that 66 per cent would not report a 
cheater if he were a personal friend, but only 16 per 
cent would fail to do so if he were not a friend. The 
same students would undercut friendship in favor c. 
honesty if there was evidence that college authorities 
knew about the cheating incident. In such circum- 
stances only 27 per cent (compared with 66 per cent 
in other circumstances) would fail to report a friend. 
Students v/ould squeal on their best friend if it helped 
to keep them out of trouble.^^ 

The traditionalist in morality is likely to say that 
cheating is bad, and not cheating is good. One has to 
decide whether to be good or bad. Most studies sug- 
gest a different perspective. Passing courses and not 
cheating are good. When it appears that one cannot 
pass a course by not cheating, some students will 
choose to cheat. Parents have been known to support 
this kind of choice. 

Most schools try to solve this problem by a policy 
of heavy handed moralizing, all of which assumes that 
value conflicts are between good and evil. They go 
about this in various ways. One common practice is 
the teaching of precepts. “Honesty is the best policy” 
or “A stitch in time saves nine” may be taught as 
sacrosanct moral principles. Stories that make moral 
points flourish throughout the curriculum. Some of 
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the stories are legendary or apocryphal in nature with 
protagonists who exemplify a purity that no teacher or 
parent could ever possess. 

Another practice of the moralizers is example- 
setting. The teaching of precepts is sometimes re- 
garded as ineffective because entirely verbal. Pupils, it 
is believed, learn from examples more readily than 
from precepts or stories. Teachers are expected to 
behave before pupils in exemplary fashion. The crude 
language that pupils hear at home is out of place in 
the classroom. Until the arrival of World War II 
married women were not permitted to teach in most 
public schools on the assumption perhaps that virgins 
could set better examples. 

Another device practiced by moralists at all levels 
of public education is patriotic and religious ritual, the 
latter in clear violation of the First Amendment. Sing- 
ing the national anthem and pledging allegiance to 
the flag are opening exercises at many a school func- 
tion. Whether it is moral to be patriotic, or whether 
democratic patriotism is different from other kinds of 
patriotism, or whether one can be loyal to both God 
and Country in all circumstances, as the Eisenhower 
version of allegiance to the flag seems to imply, are 
questions seldom raised by those who see moralism as 
a solution to the problem of character education. 

The most sophisticated form of moralism is en- 
vironmentalism. This form is particularly popular 
with moralists who pride themselves on being “mod- 
ern” or “progressive.” It is their belief that “values are 
caught, not taught.” Students learn democratic values 
from a classroom that is democratic. Parents act on a 
similar principle when they surround their children 
with “good” books, music, and art. In this way 
children are said to develop good taste. 

All these attempts to teach children to distinguish 
between right and wrong — teaching precepts, setting 
examples, telling stories, ritualizing, and environmen- 
talizing — share in a tendency to preach and exhort. 
The entire enterprise is usually supported by a system 
of rewards and punishments. The child’s only problem 
is to figure out what is expected of him, and to behave 
accordingly. Because values can conflict he is some- 
times punished for doing what he thought was ex- 
pected of him. 

If preaching and exhortation, rewards and punish- 
ments, all are present, analysis is absent. Students who 
have not learned to behave democratically from living 
and learning in a democratic environment may not be 
able to cope with criticisms of democracy. When 
democracy conflicts with some other value, they are 
not able to choose. 

Such students may have as democratic behavior no 
more than the habit of saying the right things. They 







verbally endorse the American Creed of equality and 
liberty, but very few would welcome Negroes as next 
door neighbors or marital partners. The idea that peo- 
ple can be democratic without thinking about their 
choices seems a questionable assumption. , 

When students begin to think about values, they 
will have to think about concepts, generalizations, 
criteria, evidence, and meaning. Suppose that a teacher 
wants his class to understand and evaluate a policy of 
collective bargaining. First of all, he will want to make 
sure that they understand collective bargaining as a 
concept. He will proceed upon the simple assumption 
that sound evaluation of any policy depends in part 
upon sound knowledge. We would pay very little at- 
tention to a person who supported or opposed collec- 
tive bargaining, but who at the same time confessed 
he knew very little about it. 

The teacher who seeks to develop in students the 
concept of collective bargaining will ask for examples 
of it (hence, dealing with extensional meaning) and 
he will also ask for its defining criteria (intensional 
meaning). At this stage of concept analysis he may 
ask students to compare and contrast collective bar- 
gaining with individual bargaining. “How docs a worker 
bargain with an employer if he is not a member of a 
union?”, the teacher may ask. He may also ask for 
relationships between collective bargaining, closed 
shops, strikes, picketing, and right-to-work laws. It is 
doubtful that collective bargaining as a concept can be 
understood except as it is studied in relationship to 
these other concepts. 

Once a class achieves some clarity as to the inten- 
sional meaning of collective bargaining, an understand- 
ing which includes its relationship to other concepts, 
it is ready to consider another kind of knowledge, 
that having to do with consequences. Some atten- 
tion to consequences has no doubt been present 
during the concentration on concept analysis, but now 
the attention is to be more central and deliberate. To 
ask students to project the consequences of collective 
bargaining is to ask them to turn to history, and eco- 
nomic theory. What have been our experiences with 
collective bargaining, and what does economic theory 
say about the effects of collective bargaining on 
wages? 

There will be a tendency for students who dislike 
collective bargaining to predict dire consequences, 
and for students who like it to predict more roseate 
results. Both kinds of students may be victims of "tun- 
nel vision,” predicting only a few of the consequences. 
The teacher has to prod them into predicting many, 
many consequences as most policies have many re- 
sults. If students disagree over consequences, the 
teacher will ask them to gather evidence with which 
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to test their statements about consequences. This kind 
of evidence is not always easy to obtain, and students 
are likely to assume that any statement about con- 
sequences is mostly a matter of conjecture or specula- 
tion. A thorough study of history and social science 
theories organized around policy questions is likely to 
increase their confidence in playing the game of truth 
and consequences. 

When the class has achieved some agreement on 
the consequences of collective bargaining, it is ready 
to evaluate those consequences. Are the consequences 
desirable or not? One decides this question by turning 
to criteria that are derived from the moral philosophy 
to which one subscribes. One consequence of collec- 
tive bargaining is that workers may have a more effec- 
tive voice in certain decisions that affect them. Those 
who subscribe to democracy as a basic philosophy will 
then tend to evaluate collective bargaining in favor- 
able terms. Those who favor a free market more than 
they favor democracy are likely to make an entirely 
different evaluation. What evaluation is made should 
be consistent with one’s other evaluations. This is not 
always the case, and a teacher can always stimulate 
some thinking in students by bringing inconsistencies 
to their attention. 

An example of inconsistency is the student who 
wants workers to operate in a free market with wages 
determined by the law of supply and demand, but who 
favors protective tariffs and fair trade laws as means 
by which to make prices immune to competitive regu- 
lation. One result of such inconsistency can be low 
wages, high prices, and huge profits, at least in the 
short run. 

ll we were to outline what has been said so far 
about values, a teaching model might include the 
follov/ing elements and questions: 

A. Nature of object, event, or policy to be evaluated 
— the problem of concept analysis. 

1. How is the object to be defined, by what cri- 
teria? What do we mean by socialized medicine, 
welfare state, collective bargaining, and so on? 

2. If people disagree over criteria, if they can’t 
agree, for example, on a meaning for freedom, 
what can be done? How are those differences to 
be treated? Are the differences traceable to dif- 
ferences in philosophy or theory? Do they have 
to agree? Is it enough for everyone to be clear, 
and the heck with consensus? 

B. The consequences question. 

1. If we are trying to evaluate a policy, does it help 
to know consequences? 







2. If there is disagreement over consequences, how 
can this be reduced? 

C. Appraisal of consequences. 

1. Arc the consequences desirable or not? 

2. By what criteria do we appraise con.se quenccs? 

D. Justification of criteria. 

1 . Can the criteria used for appraising consequences 
be justified? How? 

2. If people cannot agree on criteria to be used for 
appraisal purposes, how is this difference to be 
treated? 

It should be clear from this model that teachers 
who use the problems approach in the realm of values 
can use knowledge, and communicate it to students. 
There is an official definition of collective bargaining 
that every student should be expected to learn. There 
is, too, knowledge of the consequences of collective 
bargaining, and teachers can objectively communicate 
this knowledge. Finally, every student should learn 
that consequences can be evaluated only if one has 
criteria by which to operate. Not every student need 
use th^ same criteria, and students c^n vary widely in 
their appraisal of consequences. A teacher has no 
right to insist that students use as criteria only those 
that the teacher approves and holds. To do this would 
open the door wide to indoctrination, and undermine 
the problems approach as we have defined it. A 
teacher can insist, as would any other scholar, that 
students use criteria consistently, and relate their cri- 
teria back to a philosophy to which they subscribe. 
Obviously, students need not all subscribe to the same 
philosophy. 

This concludes our discussion of the problems ap- 
proach. It has a general meaning that has to be 
adapted as it is applied to different kinds of content. 
The three kinds of content are concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and values. Each kind of content j.Tses its 
peculiar problems. What we can do with values de- 
pends in part on what we can do with concepts and 
generalizations. 

For a long time in education there has been a con- 
flict between those who would teach content and those 
who would teach problem-solving. This conflict seems 
to have been ameliorated to the extent that people are 
now thinking about problems in logical terms, making 
distinctions between content that is analytic and con- 
tent that is synthetic, or contingent in nature. This 
new development should not, however, lead us to ne- 
glect the psychological aspects of problems. Without 
people there are no problems. 
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Increasingly, in our time, our ways of life are chang- 
ing so rapidly that creative responses to novel sit- 
uations become a necessity of normal behavior. All 
humans face new situations, demanding analysis for 
choices and action. These are situations in which past 
experiences often are useful, but in which habituated 
responses may at times interfere with the new, inven- 
tive behaviors these situations require. In such situa- 
tions past experiences may help us think through the 
problem, muster some ways to resolve it, and antici- 
pate some of the consequences of various proposals 
for action. However, it is the new dement in the situa- 
tion whic makes it a problem. If we keep trying 
“old” solutions and habituated response in situations 
that demand creative, inventive new thinking, we are 
unlikely to produce problem solutions or to discover 
productive new alternatives for action. 

Elementary school children need, of course, to de- 
velop the habituated behaviors that give them the 
security of living within some structure. But children, 
growing into today’s world, also need practice in rec- 
ognizing situations where habituated behaviors are 
inappropriate, and where the need is for creative 
thinking along avenues not tried before. 

The elementary school teacher faces, therefore, the 
dual task of creating an environment in which chil- 
dren (a) learn to live within a set of routines and de- 
velop those habituated responses that help them to 
meet regular, repetitive life situations with a minimum 
of effort; and, (b) at the same time, develop the atti- 
tudes and skills that enable them to attack problem 
situations confidently and intelligently. 

Learning these behaviors requires more than a set 



of classroom procedures. It requires a point of view 
about problem solving, a view that conceives of prob- 
lem solving as intelligent, productive behavior. It in- 
volves a point of view about teaching and learning — 
that learning is a “search,” facilitated by teachers. 
And, it involves processes — skills for carrying on pro- 
ductive inquiry in situations where answers arc not 
all laid out in advance, but where children, too, are 
engaged in the search. 

The problems approach has been described as a 
procedure that “. . . seeks primarily to bring about 
changes in behavior — changes in ways of thinking, 
organizing content learned, reaching decisions, and 
participating in social action. . . These objectives 
are not achieved simply through a set of classroom 
routines. They require understanding of how children 
grow into problem-solving personalities; how they de- 
velop tolerap*' •- for the search, and develop, over time, 
skills for independent, autonomous learning. 

Developmental Experiences and 
Problem-Solving Enterprises 

The elementary school years are a critical period in 
the long-term development of these learnings. These 
are the years when the child shapes his social self, de- 
velops attitudes toward learning, and establishes basic 
skills. It is within this learning matrix that problem- 
solving behaviors can be established, to be further 
extended in the secondary school years. 

The young child comes to school eager, experi- 
mental, an explorer; or, he comes fearful, shy, uncer- 
tain of himself. He moves from ihe shelter of a home 
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environment to the larger arena of the school. The 
primary grades are a crucial transition point in the life 
of a child. 

If the primary teacher is mainly focused upon 
habituating the young child to school routine — to sit- 
ting quietly on the rug, to responding quickly to sig- 
nals, to speaking only under certain stringent regula- 
tions — she creates a climate that cuts off these open 
exploratory behaviors basic to the problem-solving 
process. If, however, she sets the conditions which 
support intellectual growth, exploration, and experi- 
mentation, within a climate where each child finds 
support and security for taking steps as he is ready 
for them, then she has created the climate for chil- 
dren’s growth as productive, problem-solving per- 
sonalities. 

The child who is secure, who sees himself as a 
worthy person, who experiences success in his initial 
efforts in this new world of school, is the one who 
reaches out for new experiences. Such a child can 
tolerate the trial and error search for solutions to 
novel situations, and can “afford” to make mistakes. 

These attitudes about self are important. These are 
critical years for the young child, years when he has a 
number of developmental tasks to meet. He must re- 
late himself to a mother surrogate, the teacher, who 
must be shared with twenty-five or thirty other chil- 
dren. He must gradually learn the give-and-take of 
group life, learning to relate himself to increasingly 
larger groups of children. He must develop the lan- 
guage skills that enable him to live in groups and 
communicate with others. 

In these interactions he builds a picture of himself, 
of who he is, of how adequate he is. If he is helped to 
meet each of these tasks successfully, he builds a con- 
cept of self that enables him to reach out confidently 
to new experiences, to tolerate the frustrations of 
blocked or ambiguous situations and tackle new learn- 
ings willingly. 

In the intermediate grades, he is again faced with 
new developmental tasks. Having learned to get along 
with teachers, he now has to learn to relinquish de- 
pendence upon these adults and shift his loyalties to 
his age-mates. He is busy winning his way into peer 
groups. He is now absorbed with acquiring social 
status and skills and the physical prowess so valued 
by the child culture. In addition, his intellectual world 
is opening up and he is absorbed with new knowledge 
and the acquisition and refinements of skills needed 
to negotiate that knowledge. 

All these developmental tasks are imbedded in emo- 
tions. The way each is met depends on the kinds of 
feelings that the child brings to each situation. And, 
again, his feelings are a product of the ways in which 
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he has been able to meet each past challenge — with 
adequacy, or with a deep sense of failure. Lawrence 
Frank- points out that if each of these new tasks is 
met well, the child maintains his wholeness, is able to 
move on to new challenges; but if he is not able to do 
this, he remains with “unfinished business” that ab- 
sorbs his energies and leaves him unfrcc for next 
steps in his development. 

The child with an inadequate self-concept becomes 
defensive. Preoccupied with protecting himself against 
a thrcatcViing world, he is not free to explore new 
challenges nor is he open to problem-solving situa- 
tions, Even though we teach him all the “steps” in 
problem-solving, he may not be emotionally free to 
enter into the process intelligently. He is too busy 
cither with the “unfinished business:” of his previous 
situations or with protecting himself against more fail- 
ures in new situations. 

A child tied up in knots because of unresolved 
emotional problems, such as conflict with pa or 
siblings or inability to get along with his age-mates, is 
in no state to identify with people about whom he is 
studying in his social studies program. He is too busy 
trying to live with and resolve his own immediate per- 
sonal difficulties. We cannot expec: him to identify 
with a child of Mexico, or an oil well driller and his 
job if he has not yet learned to identify with those 
immediately around him. 

Children who are whole, complete, integrated, have 
the resources to meet the pressures and stresses of so- 
ciety and deal with them more effectively. As Maslow 
reminds us, self-actualizing persons arc in general 
“. . . strongly focused on problems outside them- 
selves . . . they are problem-centered rather than ego- 
centered. They generally are not problems for them- 
selves and are nut much concerned about themselves; 
i,c., as contrasted with the ordinary introspcctivencss 
that one finds in insecure people. . . 

Another way to say this is that when children like 
themselves, they are free of self-preoccupation and 
can learn to like others. And, as they develop warm 
relationships with others, they come to enjoy interact- 
ing with others’ ideas. Such children develop wide- 
ranging interests which generate many purposeful ac- 
tivities. The child with many purposes has, within 
these goals, the potential for rich problem-solving 
experiences. 

In summary, it must be emphasized that skills in 
problem solving can only fully be realized by a person 
who, because he has a healthy self-concept, can meet 
problem situations confidently and creatively. There- 
fore, the elementary teacher who wishes to use a prob- 
lems approach to teaching must first of all concern 
himself with creating an environment that permits the 
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child to meet liis developmental tasks with emotional 
support, in a curriculum that makes possible the suc- 
cess needed to develop and maintain the child’s in- 
tegrity. 

Assumpt' :)ns Underlying a Problems Approach 

The problems approach in curriculum planning 
rests upon the assumptions that human beings are ae- 
tive, striving organisms, capable of self-direction; and, 
that it is the nature of man to be a satisfaction-seeker 
and a problem solver. Only the teacher with faith that 
every child, bright or slow, has the potential ability to 
solve his own problems can create the curricular sit- 
uations that permit children to face their problems 
and grow, gradually, as a result of criticizing each 
experience. 

Such a teacher will be concerned with helping each 
child refine his mental processes and become more 
efficient and consistent by learning to apply a scien- 
tific approach to serious problems in all areas of liv- 
ing. This teacher will plan to help each child define 
his problems, weigh alternative actions through con- 
sideration of all available means and ends, formulate 
hypotheses for action, and test those hypotheses in 
experience. By allowing a child to assume respon- 
sibility for his actions, and afterwards to reflect upon 
whether or not his anticipations proved themselves in 
fact, teachers help children build the skills for taking 
reasoned and intelligent action. These explorations 
take time. But from them come a fund of tested un- 
derstandings and skills, available to children in each 
new problem-solving experience. The effect is cumu- 
lative — in the learnings acquired, and in children’s 
growing confidence in their own powers for respon- 
sible, intelligent decision-making. Children learn to 
rely on inner strength, and not to depend soldy on 
outside authority. They learn the functions of values 
in regulating action, and learn to bring values, too, 
under searching inquiry. Children learn to approach 
problems rationally, and to develop their capabilities 
for making and examining the many value-judgments 
u free society requires. 

The Teaching-Learning Process: 

Developing a Climate for Problem Solving 

Robert Thorndike has pointed out that a problem 
implies a condition of need and does not become a 
real problem until the child involved recognizes that 
need and wants to relieve it.^ This places a great re- 
sponsibility upon the classroom teacher. Some needs 
that require problem solving emerge naturally as part 



of on-going daily activities. These arc what Thorndike 
calls the “pructicar needs of daily living. Others arc 
present but not identified by the children and have to 
be evoked by careful teacher-planning. Some problems 
which Thorndike names as “intellectual,” while very 
significant in the lives of children and adults, — the 
need for peace, for example — must be dealt with at 
such levels of intclicctualization that they require most 
careful groundwork before they arc accepted by chil- 
dren (or adults for that matter) as their problems, 

How docs the teacher set the teaching-learning sit- 
uation so that many needs emerge, are identified and 
accepted to be acted upon? The answer largely lies in 
the kind of learning environment the teacher creates. 
The problcms-oricntcd teacher knows that he cannot 
teach directly for inventiveness, openness, or explora- 
tory altitudes. These arc behaviors that must be elici- 
ted within situations, within the context of problem 
solving, The teacher, therefore, must create the kind 
of classroom “climate” in which such problems, and 
their attendant behaviors, can arise. 

Perhaps it is more difficult for the elementary 
teacher to create this climate than it is for teachers of 
older children. Young children arc physically active 
and curious. Their emotions spill over easily and their 
controls arc often immature. Because they are socially 
unskilled, they arc frequently involved in interpersonal 
problems. These are the normal behaviors of children. 
Teachers and administrators who accept these as nor- 
mal behaviors permit activity and “busy” noise. 

Unfortunately, a tradition has grown up that the 
good teacher is the one who has a “quiet” room. Per- 
haps, in the beginning, and for too many teachers 
today, this was a necessity that grew out of the exist- 
ence of large classes and too few appropriate instruc- 
tional materials. There was also the mistaken notion 
that the learning process consisted solely of a child 
interacting with either a teacher or a book. As a re- 
sult, many teachers arc evaluated on the basis of the 
quiet and smooth routines of their classrooms. 

Of coursf there are times when the nature of the 
task requires quiet, routine behavior. But problem 
solving, requiring an open search, invites verbal inter- 
change, exploration, and the defense of one’s position. 
Problem solving is the consequence of being frustrated 
or blocked in one’s advance toward a goal. Such frus- 
tration evokes feelings — anger, wonder, excitement, 
urgency — with all their accompanying behaviors. 

Problem solving is a challenge. How shall wc pro- 
ceed? This way? That way? If wc choose this one, 
what then? Problem solving demands if-then thinking. 
Often it requires a scries of explorations and the talk- 
ing-through of outcomes, and the data obtained. We 
talk it out, sometimes quite heatedly as coiivictions 
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slowly retreat or are revised in the face of the evi- 
dence. We learn by hypothesizing, experimenting, test- 
ing our conclusions in action, and, finally, reilecting 
upon the worth and value of the actions we took. 

This procedure is contrary to an emphasis in ele- 
mentary school programs on habitual behavior, on 
drill, and on repetition. In too many classrooms the 
“right answers” and coverage of many facts are the 
main values sought. When teachers reward only 
‘Tight answers,” children cannot afTord to be wrong. 
They focus upon learning the answer, not on the 
search. They focus their energies on out-guessing the 
teacher, on predicting the one “right” answer the 
teacher has in mind. 

If the teacher looks on learning as just covering so 
many facts, then of course he will teel he cannot take 
the time required for hypothesizing, searching, and 
testing ideas. To engage children in problem solving, 
teachers need, themselves, to understand that the 
process of search is as important to learning as are 
the answers learned. Only teachers who value the zest 
of the search and of discovery arc likely to welcome 
the accompanying muddling and sometimes “busy” 
disorder of the method. 

There are, of course, legitimate times for teachers 
to engage children in reception learning — in giving 
them answers, and in helping them rigorously test 
their ideas against known data in the adult world. To 
approach all learning, however, through presentation 
of “finished knowledge” at the expense of inquiry 
and open search, is to cut off, with serious conse- 
quences, the wider exploration and creative thinking 
the problems approach allows. 

We have good evidence, now, that concept-learn- 
ings achieved through problems or “discovery” ap- 
proaches in the elementary school years arc remem- 
bered longer and arc better available for productive 
new use (transfer) in new situations. We know, too, 
skills of inquiry and productive thinking must be prac- 
ticed to be learned.^* The problems approach gives 
continuing practice to both, and supports, therefore, 
a wider range of learnings than other classroom 
methods allow. 

Teachers establish the conditions for such problem- 
solving learnings not simply by setting aside a time for 
a problem-solving lesson. They do so in the general 
climate they establish for learning. In this climate the 
teacher’s behavior is crucial, and involves procedures 
such as the following: 

1. Encourage question-asking and respond to chil- 
dren's questions. They arc important and must be 
respected. By responding, the teacher demonstrates 
his faith in each child’s ability to ask questions, define 



problems and do something intelligent about them. If 
questions are ignored or minimized, children soon slop 
asking them. 

2. Provide group attention for important questions. 
A class, for example, is studying about truck farming 
in their surrounding area. They arc discussing the irri- 
gation system they saw on a study trip. John asks, 
“What will Mr. Petrovich do if there isn’t enough rain 
to fill the reservoir?” Either explore this at the time it 
arises or record it on the chalkboard or a chart and 
set a time for further discussion. 

3. Follow-through f individually, with quest jns that 
are of more limited interest. Jimmy is interested in 
rocks. In the Indian study he asks why turquoise is 
found in th"; Southwest. Jimmy can be helped to find 
appropriate materials to answer his question and can 
share his findings, if he wishes, with the group. 

4. Reward exploratory thinking. Whenever chil- 
dren hypothesize or theorize about something, give 
recognition to this important process. Mary says, 
“When they learn to control the weather, 1 wonder 
what it will be like around here.” This is worth brief, 
or lengthy, exploration depending upon the teacher’s 
judgment of class needs. But the important point is 
that imaginative thinking receives recognition and 
reward. 

5. Help children to recognize that a search involves 
trial-and-error behavior. When a mistake is the prod- 
uct of search, help the class to see that they have not 
failed; they have now learned that something will not 
work and must restate their plan (hypothesis) to fur- 
ther the search. For example, in the film “Learning Is 
Searching”** a third grade is explaining how they 
would make weapons if they had no tools or special 
materials, only what they could find in the woods. 
After trying to tic stones to branches of trees with 
grasses in order to make crude hammers, they face the 
fact that this device is ineffective. They then sit down 
to think through what other materials might be avail- 
able and usable. They finally decide that strips of ani- 
mal hide (leather) might work. They arc now ready 
to explore the possibility and test it out. 

6. Wherever possible, emphasize the .search along 
with the more routine learnings. Organize both indi- 
vidual and group work for figuring out how a prob- 
lem might be solved. Place the spotlight on how the 
children think a social problem might have been 
solved, let the class deal with it imaginatively before 
they find out what actually was done and then explore 
how it might have been done better. Use buzz groups 
and other small group devices to encourage children 
to work things out in many different ways. Reward 
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varied proposals and help the children explore sug- 
gestions through to the consequences of each. At times 
it will Sc wise to encourage multiple approaches to 
solutions simultaneously in different subgroups. 

7. Help the class to unders^vid the importance of 
delaying action^ whenever possible, in order to think 
the problem through. When children make proposals 
for action, help them to think through (a) Is this a 
decision we must make on the spot? — or — (b) Is this 
a decision we can postpone, while we think it through 
and test it out? Ask such questions as “How do you 
know?” “Where can we find out for certain?”. Help 
the class to see the feeling-doing-thinking sequence 
and try whenever possible to make this a feeling- 
thinking-doing sequence. 

8. Establish the understanding that not all prob- 
lems are immediately solvable, but that we make 
progress by working on them. Help children to toler- 
ate ambiguity. This is basic to the search for new 
answers. Such attitudes may be built as the result of 
dilemmas reached in role playing or socio-dramatic 
situations. 

9. Make it safe to have ideas, try them on for size, 
and abandon them for better ones. If children are 
not focused on always coming forth with the “right” 
answer, or on being the one who is right, but rather 
on doing hunch thinking, speculating, sharing of no- 
tions, we create a climate in which it is “safe” to be 
experimental. 

10. Provide opportunity for children to experience 
the realization that hypotheses can be proven false as 
well as true. This again is basic to the scientific meth- 
od and helps children to learn to tolerate ambiguity. In 
a culture that is absorbed with “happy endings” and 
panaceas for all ills, what could be more important 
than to help the young to understand and accept un- 
resolved problems as one of the challenges of life? 

11. Wait for children to think. Teachers get anx- 
ious when an immediate response is not forthcoming. 
By waiting quietly and confidently, you are telling 
children that you know they can manage the search. 

12. Demonstrate your faith in problem-solving 
thinking by participating in it yourself. Admit to the 
children when you don’t know something, hypothesize 
with them (But don’t dominate their thinking!) and 
thus assure the class that adults don’t have all the 
answers but also enjoy the everlasting search. 

13. Ask yourself continuou.sly , *'Does the curric- 
ulum I plan permit the emergence of problems that 
are real for the children or is it so pre-planned that 
the class can only respond to teacher-given cues?”. 



One does not learn to ask questions or pose problems 
when this is all done by the teacher. 

14. Be a guide to problem .wiving; help children to 
postpone quick answers, to play with possibilities, lis- 
ten to each other’s ideas, seek out cxperLness> Lest out 
possibilities, and exult in the search. 

Developing Problem-Solving Experiences in 
Elementary Schools 

Guiding problems-approachcs in elementary schools 
requires understanding of the thinking processes; in- 
volved. 

A Definition 

McDonald has stated that “A problem exists when 
there is a goal to be obtained, but the individual sees 
no well-defined, well-established means of attaining it, 
or when the goal is so vaguely defined or unclear to 
the person that he cannot deteriTiine what are relevant 
means for attaining it. . . Thorndike suggests that 
“Problems are of all levels of complexity, scope, and 
subtlety. ... But they all have in common — three 
elements — 

1. The individual is oriented toward a particular ob- 
jective and motivated to reach it. He has an end in 
^'iew. 

2. Progress toward the objective is blocked. 

3. Available, habitual response patterns are not ade- 
quate to permit the individual to surmount the 
obstacle and proceed toward his objective.”® 

An Example 

Mary Beth is five and in kindergarten. She is busy 
building a house with blocks. She needs a long block 
to finish one wall. To her dismay the block cupboard 
is empty; all the blocks are in use. Looking around 
she sees that Timmy has some sitting beside the struc- 
ture he is building. Mary Beth walks over and takes a 
block. Timmy seizes the other end of it and protests, 
“That’s my block. I need it!” 

Mary Beth has a problem. 

As the youngest in her family, she has been in- 
dulged at home. Suddenly, the habituated behaviors 
that work for her at home are not adequate. She needs 
new ways of meeting a situation that is somewhat like 
her experiences (building with blocks, facilitated by 
older brothers and sisters) but involving a new ingre- 
dient (sharing with other five-year-olds). 

Mary Beth’s problem has many elements in it. It is 
a complex situation in which (1) her desire to build a 
house is ‘blocked by lack of materials; (2) her effort to 
get the needed block has created conflict with Timmy; 
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(3) she is frightened by the conflict and begins to 
cry; and (4) she lacks experience, emotional control 
and skills for solving her problem. It may be further 
complicated by the possible fact that Timmy really 
needs his block to finish his structure. 

It is obvious that the teacher guiding this situation 
cannot simply take the children sequentially through a 
series of “steps” in problem solving. She will have to 
help the children cope with the situation in a psycho- 
logical, rather than a logical sequence. What she does 
depends on the amount of (^motion invested in the sit- 
uation (Mary Beth’s tears, Timmy’s anger), the 
amount of experience present (the give-and-take of 
kindergarten life), and the level of ability to think this 
through. 

Having recognized and accepted the emotions of 
both parties (“I know you need one more block,, and 
Timmy needs his too!”) the teacher may sit down 
with these two and ask questions to help them think 
this through or she may ask all the children in the 
block comer to help. She asks each child to describe 
his situation. She asks all the children “What can we 
do about this?” Various suggestions are made. The 
result: 

1. Feelings are recognized as a part of the content of 
the situation. 

2. The children are helped to define the situation and 
the needs involved. 

3. It is suggested that: 

a. Mary Beth might take one block off the other 
three sides and make a shorter house 

or 

b. John volunteers a block he doesn’t need 

or 

c. Two short blocks are fitted together to make a 
long one. 

4. The point has been made that both respecting the 
work of others and sharing are important ways of 
working. 

5. And, finally, children are being introduced to the 
elements of problem-solving procedures. 

At this maturity level, the process is o^*en partial, 
incomplete, or only understood by a few children. 
Such interpersonal problems are the daily content of 
learning to live in groups in school. 

Teachers who would create with children a dynamic 
development of continuing problem-solving experi- 
ences need to understand the logical processes of 
problem solution. Individuals probably will not each 
time follow these processes in a sequential, step-by- 
step manner. But unless we know what the steps are 
and how they relate one to another, we cannot crea- 
tively move with them nor intelligently depart from 
them, whichever the wiser course may be. 

O 



Thorndike has utilized Dewey’s five steps in the 
complete act of thought to develop an analysis of the 
problem solving-process and reminds us that this 
“. , . analysis is neat, logical and sequential. Actual 
behavior in response to a problem situation is often 
confused, illogical and disorderly. Furthermore, each 
problem-solver and each problem to be solved has its 
own individual characteristics. Diversity rather than 
uniformity is the rule in the attack on problem situa- 
tions. We do not find the problem-solver going neatly 
and logically through the sequence of steps. . . . 
Rather, he jumps around, often starting in the middle, 
returning then to the initial steps, moving back and 
forth between hypothesis, problem clarification, ap- 
praisal of implications, and hypothesis again. Some of 
the phase.s outlined may fail to appear, as when an 
hypothesis is put into action without previously think- 
ing through what it means or implies.”*^ 

This statement serves as a remirder that the teach- 
er’s role is always a difficult one of assessing what is 
happening, deciding when to keep hands off and let 
the cl*ild or group find its way through the process, or, 
deciding that it is necessary to step in and guide the 
children to more skillful behavior. 

Inquiry Experiences 

Sometimes, as in the example just reviewed, prob- 
lem solving is initiated through examining the per- 
sonal-social problems arising in day-to-day experi- 
ences of school and community life. In elementary 
schools these are important experiences. They open 
opportunities for inquiry into conflict and conflict 
resolution in children’s social encounters, and they 
establish indispensable bridges to later inquiries into 
the larger societies of man. 

In elementary schools inquiries also arise in a vari- 
ety of classroom encounters provided for in social 
studies units of work. Sometimes these encounters are 
teacher-planned. Sometimes they arise because of chil- 
dren’s interest in some discrepancy, uncertainty, or un- 
resolved problem in a situation already underway. 

One fourth grade class, for example, engaged in a 
study of historical California, noted in the present-day 
landscape the fact that towns of the gold-rush days 
had not all been urbanized in the century since. 
San Francisco and Stockton, they observed, were 
large urban centers today. Angels’ Camp and Coloma 
were not. It was this observation that launched, in this 
particular classroom, inquiry into factors of urbaniza- 
tion. In first defining their problem — “Why did some 
towns become cities and others not?” — and then re- 
sponding to it children formulated hypotheses based 
upon some previously learned facts, but facts orga- 
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nizcd and applied now to a question they had not 
earlier cneountered. Their suggestions included, 
among others, availability of water supply, or harbor 
facilities, and of income sources through agriculture 
and trade. Comparing one town with another, on one 
or another of these criteria, the children realized a 
need to systematize their data in some more visible 
form. The teacher assisted, and a chart was designed 
which allowed for multiplicative classification on a 
two-way grid. 



Towns That Did 

Towns That Grew Not Grow 

Factors San Francisco Stockton Placcrvillc Anf>crs 

Camp 



Water Supply 

Harbor 

Facilities 

Agr'''ultura! 

Resources 

Mild Climate 

Terrain 

Etc. 



Children realized their suggestions were hypoth- 
eses only, and that some explicit crit.na were needed 
for establishing their relevance and accuracy for ex- 
plaining urban growth. They checked data against 
authoritative references in the classroom, and appro- 
priately classified them in the categories of the table. 
They determined on comparative analysis as a method 
for differentiating between those factors which regu- 
larly occurred (or did not occur) in “towns that grew” 
and “those that did not.” A ready water supply and 
harbor facilities seemed strongly to differentiate the 
two classes of towns. Climate did too, since these 
children chose to define the coastal region as con- 
siderably milder than the hinterland to the east. Sum- 
marizing these factors, children established a “tenta- 
tive theory of urban growth.” 

Inquiry continued a second day, as children sum- 
marized the factors they had observed, and attempted 
to apply their theory, now, to new instances. “If our 
idea is correct, should it explain why other cities 
grew, as well?”, the teacher asked. They agreed, and 
proposed applying it to Los Angeles, an urban center 
selected for its obvious growth. 

Did Los Angeles have a water supply? Only by 
negotiation, but the Owens River Aqueduct, they 
agreed, served its purpose well during a period of 
rapid urban growth. And a harbor? Man-made, but 
definitely a major world port. Climate? Mild. The 
theory seemed substantial, and predictive of urban 




growth. Children volunteered to examine further cities, 
this time selecting for individual study such cities as 
London, Paris, Moscow, Tokyo, and Rome. One child 
volunteered almost at once a revision of their theory. 
No longer did a mild climate seem critical, once Mos- 
cow had been joined to the list. As he pointed out, 
climate here was hardly mild, yet the city had grown. 

Thus, over several days’ time, children extended 
their study, encompassing new data of urban develop- 
ment, in times past and of cultures not their own. Over 
time, such data were amassed, categorized, and inter- 
preted; new hypotheses extrapolated and tested; and, 
their theory extended and refined once more. 

Within this series of lessons, a major generalization 
grew, first from jacts, then through groupings (cate- 
gories) of facts, to, finally, an overriding relational 
statement, a theory of urban growth.'" Just as impor- 
tant, skills in inquiry were developed. They included: 
( I ) Defining the problem and the terms introduced as 
the inquiry was launched — terms such as factors, ur- 
ban development, and resources. (2) Constructing a 
model of search, in this case a strategy for obtaining 
needed data concerning the towns, and their factors of 
growth; and, for ex'rapolating from those data some 
relational constructs or hypotheses, to be tested again 
under teacher guidance, in new instances of urban 
growth; (3) Obtaining authoritative data, in this case 
through historic and encyclopedia resources available 
in the classroom and the school library; (4) Deriving 
conclusions, and specifying the criteria for acceptance 
or rejection of the hypotheses earlier formulated and 
directing this research — in this case, through testing 
correspondence of factors in towns that grew and 
those that did not. (5) Relating these findings into a 
larger theory structure, an extension of earlier knowl- 
edge outcomes to formulations of considerably greater 
power or usefulness. In this case, subsequent investi- 
gations, undertaken on succeeding days, supported 
theory extension and refinement. 

Problems explored in this manner take time. Their 
advantages in the higher organizations of knowl- 
edge (concept-objectives and generalizations) they 
produce, and the methods of inquiry they support. 
Lee and Lee report an analysis by William H. Burton 
of the steps involved in problems situations such as 
those we have discussed.'' Jhey require: 

A period of inquiry, long or short as the case may be, 

in which the confused, indeterminate situation is trans- 
formed into a unified and determinate one. 

a. Plans are made and remade, abandoned, adopted. 

b. Terms and limits are defined and redefined. 

c. Suggestions arise from many sources and are de- 
liberately sought for in others. 
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d. Discussions, arguments, dlfTcrcnccs of opinion, ex- 
changes of fact and belief take place. 

e. Digressions, blind alleys, useless suggestions and 
leads intermingle with valid and conclusive items. 

f. Careful inferences from data, hunches, insights, 
and bold guesses intermingle with one another. 

g. Much time is consumed, and much scrapped 
thought is characteristic; the errors indicated in 
previous points arc not always recognized imme- 
diately, nor are the correct leads; right or wrong 
points must often be pursued for some time before 
validity or lack of it is determined; many schemes 
for analysis, for comparison, for organization are 
made, improved, or abandoned. 

h. Devices for testing, checking, evaluating appear 
from the very beginning; are laboriously con- 
structed, corrected, abandoned, adopted. 

These processes are important both to the resolu- 
tion of social problems, and of intellectual inquiries 
such as those we have just examined. These processes 
of inquiry or problem solving are, in short, highly 
generalized skills. They arc an important method for 
finding one’s way through new and unknown situa- 
tions. They transcend any particular subject matter 
field. They are increasingly recognized as an opera- 
tional definition of productive behavior and of intelli- 
gence itself. 

Some Guidelines To Teaching Practices 

Certain guidelines are helpful in developing class- 
room experiences in problem solving or inquiry. They 
include the following: 

1. Plan for or capitalize upon emerging problems 
that permit children to become involved in situations 
that demand problem-solving thinking. 

2. Guide children by asking open-ended questions 
that help them to define their problems and some 
methods of attack. (Avoid the limiting, leading ques- 
tions that cue children in, immediately, to the question 
you have in mind. Give them a chance to think for 
themselves!) Some good questions, for example, in- 
clude: 

What is our difficulty? 

What is happening? How can we help? 

How can we know for certain? 

Are you in trouble’ What is the problem? Do we need 

to restate it? 

Do we need more information? Where can we find out? 

How will this work? How will people feell 

What do we do if this idea doesn’t work? 







Questions arc posed in order to help children ink 
and plan for action and to help them test out their 
ideas. 

3. Give time to defining the problem explicitly. Ac- 
cepting the first problem-statement a child offers, and 
hurrying at once into steps for obtaining a solution 
may leave many children far behind. For children old 
enough to read, it is helpful to place the problem or 
question on the board, to examine the terms, and the 
adequacy (and importance!) of the question, as asked. 
Docs it get to the heart of the problem? Is it research- 
able, as it is stated? Is it worth investigation? Espe- 
cially important, what assumptions arc built into the 
question, as worded? 

One of our authors recently visited a classroom 
where children were engaged in seeking resolution of 
the problem-question, '‘Were the Indians better off 
before or after the white man came?”. This teacher 
gave considerable class time to defining the terms “In- 
dians,” “white man,” “before,” and “after.” But she 
completely ignored defining the term “better off”! By 
whose standards and on what criteria were children 
to judge? In this lesson critical assumptions went un- 
examined, and values unchallenged. A lesson that 
might have developed as an interesting inquiry into 
cross-cultural perceptions foundered for want of an 
important step in analysis and definition. 

4. Engage children in constructing a model of 
search, a strategy of inquiry appropriate to the prob- 
lem to be resolved. What kinds of data will they 
need? What sources will they consult in generating 
hypotheses, and establishing their relevance? Through 
what means will they submit their hypotheses to test? 
Increasingly, through the grades, these strategies can 
be made explict, and children can accept more respon- 
sibility for suggesting methods of search in their in- 
quiry approaches. 

5. Provide authoritative data, and the skills lessons 
needed for data gathering and analysis. 

Printed materials, historic documents, pictures, films, 
charts, and maps 

Teacher-prepared materials when printed information 
is at a too-advanced reading level 
Study trips 
Resource persons 

Systematic instruction in the use of research procedures 
Discussion and interpretation of findings, helping pu- 
pils to: 

(a) Organize and share information 

(b) Analyze the data — discriminate between fact 
and opinion 
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(c) Recognize that feelings, and past experience in- 
fluence how we understand and use data 

6. Help the children to respect each child's idea, 
no matter how slight it may seem. 

7. When majority decisions are made for action, 
help the children to see that the minority viewpoint 
sometimes may in the end be the most helpfuL De- 
velop ways of treating minority views: 

(a) Record them on a chart for future reference. 

(b) When possible, get the minority view tested by an 
individual or group as an alternative hypothesis. 

(c) When necessary, protect a correct or worthy 
minority proposal by engaging the group in fur- 
ther consideration oi it. 

8. Help the children to see that there are times 
when holding your own viewpoint and declaring it, 
even when it goes against group opinion, is very im^ 
port ant. 

9. Help children to cope with conflicts of opinion 
constructively. 

(a) Ask them to explore each other’s reasons for their 
opinions. 

(b) Let others react to the viewpoints of their oppo- 
nents, at the same time respecting their difference. 

(c) Ask each person to state the other person’s view- 
point before further argument. 

10. Help children to analyze what happened in a 
problem .situation. Draw from them simple statements 
of the principles involved and invite generalizations. 
However, realize that sometimes time is needed, or 
even further experience, before the children can arrive 
at a generalization level. 

Many problem-situations in which we place chil- 
dren in school may be resolved by either individual or 
group action. Group problem solving will depend 
upon the kind of leadership given the group. With 
young children and with older ones who have little 
experience with such group work, the teacher must 
take an active role. Increasingly, as children experi- 
ence the process and grow in skill, leadership will 
emerge or can be assigned within a group, with the 
teacher contributing in a less direct way. However, the 
teacher must retain for herself the responsibility of 
protecting the individual from the group, helping the 
majority to respect the minority opinion and give it 
due consideration, and of stepping in to take over 
leadership when ehildren reach the limits of their skills 
and knowledge. 

The teacher must at times be quite directive, at 
other times non-directive. She is directive when she 
guides children into problem-situations — by asking 



questions, by setting the stage so as to permit prob- 
lems to emerge, by planning problem-centered units. 
She becomes non-directive when children are facing 
the question or problem they need to resolve; when 
they are doing their own thinking. Then she uses the 
non-directive techniques Axline'- delineates, the 
method of reflecting back to the children their feel- 
ings. She may say “You are angry!” and the child 
says “Yes, I’m angry because. . .” and a situation gets 
defined. She may say “You don’t know what to do. . .” 
and thus guide children to think further about what 
might be done. Or, the teacher may ask “Are you say- 
ing you need more information?”, thus helping chil- 
dren to put their confused exploration into focus. 

It must be remembered that some children are so 
conditioned to adults performing an authoritative role 
that they may resent having to assume responsibility 
for themselves. Understanding the prior history of re- 
inforcements children have known is necessary to 
effective guidance in the new situation. Bridging from 
authoritative classroom management to these more 
open problem-solving techniques will require careful 
attention to the “reinforcers” that reward children’s 
new efforts in thinking for themselves, and engaging in 
the search for problems-solution. 

It is our thesis that young children, in order to be- 
come problem-solvers, need to live in an environment 
in which the teacher acts as a problem-solver model 
by being an active inquirer herself and demonstrating 
in her daily decisions that she is open to new experi- 
ences, to hunching, to testing out ideas and, often, 
changing her opinions. We also believe that young 
children must first experience problem solving as a 
way of meeting situations which are real for them — 
Mary Beth and the block, for example — before they 
are ready to discuss more abstract intellectual prob- 
lems and test them out verbally. Too often teachers 
pose problems for children at the verbal level when 
the children first need concrete experiences with prob- 
lem solving. 

In the following section a number of different cate- 
gories of problem-solving situations are illustrated. 
The first category consists of problems which emerge 
out of young children’s activities as they use materials 
and media to explore their own ideas about the en- 
vironment. They may or may not be social problems 
of the wider society; they may be problems of sharing 
tools and materials or of how to construct an object 
or of resolving playground conflicts. It is our conten- 
tion that learning to define a problem, to consider al- 
ternatives, and to test out ideas starts at this multi- 
purpose level and is the base upon which we build the 
ability and disposition to gradually be concerned with 
the more abstract social problems. 
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Another category of illustrations is the product of 
some of the recent experiments with teaching the 
modes of inquiry of the social sciences. It is con- 
cerned with teaching inquiry procedures that, while 
applicable across the social sciences, have their roots 
in behavioral science procedures. The work of Ronald 
Lippitt and his associates, of Ralph Ojeman, and 
Fannie Shaftel are illustrative of this “skills training” 
in social inquiry. 

Our last category is focused on lessons which illu- 
strate problem solving in interpersonal and intergroup 
relations and in intellectual social content areas. Here 
we emphasize a two-pronged approach to problem 
solving in the social studies: a conviction that the 
child must (1) learn io act on problem-situations typi- 
cal to his own life in order to become a decision- 
making citizen and (2) become increasingly concerned 
with the value decisions that underlie proposed solu- 
tions to the wider problems of society. 

Examples of Problem Solving 

In the elementary school we are faced with a wide 
range of maturity and experience with problem solv- 
ing. Children bring problem-situations to school with 
them and they create situations in school as they try 
to meet their developmental needs. The teacher can 



and must capitalize upon these. But slie can do much 
more than this. She can plan for problem -situations in 
the curriculum. She docs this botli within the content 
of her program and through her methods of teaching. 
If she is focused upon teaching children primarily in- 
formation in expository form — chapters in books, 
workbook exercises, etc., there will be few oppor- 
tunities for genuine problem-situations to emerge. If, 
however, her curriculum involves children in broad 
social studies enterprises (experience units, com- 
munity and school service projects, etc.) which re- 
quire decision-making, group work, experiments ex- 
ploring life processes, and inquiry-centered projects, 
the opportunities for problem solving arc greatly in- 
creased. In these learning settings, the elementary 
teacher will have opportunities that have real implica- 
tions for method. Will the teacher do all the planning 
and evaluating, or will she pre-plan in such a way that 
teacher-pupil planning is a part of her methodology? 
Will work-periods be so routinized that there will be 
no conflicts; everything runs smoothly? Or, as part of 
her methodology, will the teacher deliberately allow 
her class to get into difficulties (and tolerate the ini- 
tial disorder!) in order to provide for some problem- 
solving situations? Will children be so involved in 
study units that they can generate their own ques- 
tions, plan the search, and formulate and test out their 
ideas? 



Example One 



In the kindergarten situation, cited earlier, we see rudimentary prob- 
lem solving emerge when Mary Beth takes the long block from Timmy. 
Here is the beginning of problem definition. “I need this block!” says 
Mary Beth. “I do too!” says Tim. “What is the problem?” asks the 
teacher. (She could simply enunciate a rule — “We do not take other 
people’s blocks!” But, being problems-oriented, she asks the question.) 

“We both need the block! There aren’t enough blocks.” 

“What can we do?” asks the teacher. “Shall we ask the other children 
to help us?” 

In the suggestions that follow, children are learning to think in terms 
of alternative solutions and in terms of consequences — to people, to the 
construction project, etc. 

Finally, the teacher may ask Mary Beth, “What do you think you can 
do that will settle this?” She may help the children to generalize (if she 
judges that they are ready for this). The generalizations may involve 
people’s feelings — when they are frustrated, when someone takes some- 
thing from them — and also some ways of improvising or compromising 
when materials are scarce. 



Exploring the situation. 



The problem is beginning 
to be defined. 

Guiding the children to 
consider possible solutions. 
Evaluating the data 
(proposals). 

Drawing conclusions for 
action. 

Building generalizations for 
future behavior. 



Example 

Here again is an example of a broad unit where a 
construction activity demands (1) conceptualizing (a 
tug boat), (2) a plan of construction, (3) a problem 
(wrong design), (4) alternative lines of action. There 
is both social studies content and experience in prob- 



Two 

lem solving at a point important to the child. The fol- 
lowing episode occurred in a combination first and 
second grade. The children were evolving a classroom 
harbor community on the floor. They had homes, 
streets, and a beginning harbor. They had decided to 
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build boats for their harbor. Every child, or teams of 
two children, had each chosen a different kind of boat 
to make. 

As Mrs, A. circulated during the work period she 
made notes of various needs and difficulties evidenced 
by the group. At the close of the work period the chil- 



dren brought their constructions and sat in a semi- 
circle on the floor, facing the teacher. They took turns 
reporting their progress, describing next steps and 
asking for and receiving suggestions from the class. 

Mrs. A. asked Peter to show his work. (Peter was 
unaware that he had a problem.) 



“I am making a tugboat. This is the base of my boat.” He holds up 
a piece of wood that he has sawed so that it is pointed at both ends. 

There is a moment of silence. Then John blurts out “Peter, that can’t 
be a tugboat! It’s pointed. Tugboats are rounded at the ends!” 

Peter insists “They are not!” 

Other children affirm that tugboats are rounded. 

Lucy rushes over to the bookshelves, seizes a book on boats, opens 
to a page on tugboats and confronts Peter with a picture. 

“You see, Peter, it is rounded. It has to be, because tugboats push 
other boats.” 

“Why must they be rounded if they push other boats, Lucy?” 

Lucy reads to the class a brief explanation of the work of tugboats 
and why they must be rounded so as to not punch holes into the ships 
they push. 

The teacher has stepped to the chalkboard. Through a guided discus- 
sion, she records the children’s statement on tugboats, the work they do, 
and why they are constructed the way they are. 

Tugboats are work boats. 

They push ships into the harbor. 

They tow barges. 

They are rounded so they won’t push holes in ships. 

“Peter, can you see now that if your boat is to do its work, it must be 
rounded?” 

Peter nods his head dolefully. 

“What do you think you might do?” 

Poor Peter is stumped, for the moment. 

“Does anyone have any sugestions for Peter?” 

“He might start another boat.” 

“He doesn’t need to do that; he can saw off the points and round them 
with a wood file.” 

“He can turn it into another kind of boat, a pointed one.” 

“These are good ideas!” comments Mrs. A. 

“Peter, your friends have given you many suggestions. Do you think 
you can use one of them, or do you have other ideas? What do you think 
will work?” 

“I like John’s idea — to saw off the points.” 

“I’ll help you, Peter” volunteers John. 

After the rest of the discussion is completed, the teacher follows 
through with the chalkboard chart. Peter, and others at his reading level 
are invited to read the story together and discuss it. (Tomorrow it will 
appear as a completed chart on tag-boards and someone may draw a 
picture to illustrate it. Perhaps Peter?) 



Sometimes the teacher has 
to help a child discover 
he has a problem. 
Exploring the situation. 

It is difficult to face 
mistakes. 

Data to prove a point. 

Evaluating evidence. 

The teacher guides. 

The data are in. 
(Sometimes children can 
supply information. 
Sometimes the teacher 
must provide it.) 



Helping Peter face his 
problem. 

Helping him begin to explore 
possible solutions. 

The sugge.stions are 
numerous. 

(alternative actions) 

Giving recognition to ideas. 
The teacher again helps 
Peter think his way through 
to a choice. The choice is his. 

The choice is made: a plan 
will be put to test. 

The reasons are reinforced 
with further follow-up. 

The final test, of course, will 
be the revised boat. 



The above illustrations have all had genuine prob- 
lem-solving elements in them — the demand for con- 
sideration of novel elements or value judgments — 
with considered consequences. While its focus is on 



solving a construction problem, this task occurs in a 
social studies unit that precipitates problem-solving 
situations. 
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Example Three 



The following is an example of inquiry that illu- 
strates the development of a model of search and of 
testing out of an idea. 

This third grade dass^-* was studying their extended 
community — the San Francisco Bay Area. They were 
concerned with San Francisco Harbor, its shipping, 
and the cities that surround it. They had constructed 
a model harbor on the floor of the classroom and, in 
dramatic play, were loading and unloading cargo, and 
bringing ships into the harbor. This activity had re- 
sulted in a study of harbor traffic and regulation. As 
oil tankers were brought in, the class discussed their 
function, where they went, and how and where they 
emptied their tanks. They learned that sometimes a 
tank captain, in a hurry to ship out, would break the 
rules about emptying his tanks and empty them into 
the bay. Oil slicks would result. The Coast Guard 
would then have to clean it up. The children discussed 
this need to clear away oil slicks. They recognized that 
oil in the harbor might kill fish, cause a fire, dirly-up 
beaches, etc. 

Then the question was asked (this time by the 
teacher; it could have come from a child): “Do you 
know how the Coast Guard does this clean-up job?”. 
No one knew. 

“What do you think they might do?” 

The hypothesizing began! These eight-year-old chil- 
dren, who live in a research-centered community, had 
many technical notions. The teacher filled two chalk- 
boards with their ideas, some of which were: 

1. They have a huge pumping system that sepa- 
rates the oil from the water and discharges it 
somewhere. 

2. They have a machine with an oil-finder device 
that skims over the water. 

3. They have some kind of vacuum. 

4. Etc. 

Each idea was discussed. The children recognized 
that some of their ideas might be very expensive. 

“Now, how can we find out what actually is done?” 

Sources of information were listed: 

We can: 

Look in our books 

Ask Mr. Morris (a retired merchant marine cap- 
tain) 

Ask the Coast Guard. 

The tea^hr^r suggested that everyone do some 
checking of resources in the room, in school libraries, 



with people they know, and report back. It was evi- 
dent the next day that local resources were not ade- 
quate. Because these were young children and time 
was a factor, the teacher volunteered to find out for 
them from the Coast Guard itself. 

The next day the teacher was ready. She had pre- 
pared an explanation on large tag-board charts, so 
that all children (slow and fast readers) could partic- 
ipate in a research reading experience. 

The class reviewed their hypotheses. Then the 
teacher said, “I think you arc going to be very sur- 
prised when you read what they do. Actually, you had 
much moiC scientific ideas. Their methods arc rather 
old-fashioned.” 

She then uncovered the first chart and they read 
together. It was a simple description of how oil gets 
spilled in the harbor. The second chart they read 
supplied the needed information: 

When oil is spilled in the harbor waters the men 
must work fast. 

Men row out into the water with a spill boom. 

A spill boom looks like a big hose. 

The spill boom is made of canvas and cork. 

The spill boom will float. 

The men make the spill boom go all around the oil. 

The oil stays inside the spill boom. 

Other men go out to the oil in row boats filled with 
straw. 

They row inside the spill boom and put straw in the 
water. 

The oil sticks to the straw. 

The men pick up the straw with pitchforks. 

They put it in the row boats. 

A truck takes the straw from the dock to be burned. 

The oil is gone! The harbor is clean again. 

The children, after much discussion, recognized 
that this simple device had a low cost and might ac- 
tually be more practical at this time. 

At this point, the teacher said, “1 thought it would 
help us understand this process if we experimented 
with it ourselves.” She brought out a dishpan filled 
with water, a jar of oil, and a miniature spill boom 
which she had made of canvas and filled with cork, 
some straw, and a fork. The children then went 
through the process of spilling oil on the water, sur- 
rounding it with the spill boom, tossing in the hay, 
and mixing the hay around to pick up the oil The hay 
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was then picked up with the fork, and, theoretically, 
rowed back to shore to be discarded. 

The teacher had used a number of media to help 
young children do research to answer a question, us- 



ing problem-solving procedures. The teacher ended 
the session with the remark, '‘When you grow up, per- 
haps one of you will invent a way of doing this that 
will be far better than the one that is in use nowI'’‘‘‘ 



Bxampfe Four 



Fox, Lippitt and Lohman have been developing 
social science materials for elementary school chil- 
drens^" focused on developing in the student an appre- 
ciation of the method of scientific problem solving 
and on providing opportunities for the student to 
create or utilize the skills and tools of scientific activ- 
ity. They propose to include in the social studies cur- 
riculum materials on human behavior and motivation, 
social interaction and group behavior. They select 
content that (a) has core significance in social science 
disciplines and at the same time (b) has meaningful 
relevance to the student’s current experience, interests, 
and level of development. 



This program has developed a unit approach with 
the following phases: 



P/jase One: 
Phase Two: 

Phase Three: 
Phase Four: 

Phase Five: 

Phase Six: 

Phase Seven: 

Phase Eight: 
Phase Nine: 



Warming up to the topic. A problem 
area h identified and its relevance to 
the p ipils’ own lives is explored. 

A specimen of behavior which 
sharply presents the problem is delin- 
eated in the form of a brief role- 
playing episode. 

Data is collected by observing the 
role-playing episode. 

Data collection teams organize their 
findings and present their data to the 
class. 

Causes for behavior are explored. 
Through class discussion a “theory” 
for the behavior is developed. 
Consequences are evaluated. Chil- 
dren propose and defend their judg- 
ments and alternatives are proposed. 
Hypotheses about alternative behav- 
ioral sequences are developed and 
tried out. 

Children and teacher draw conclu- 
sions and list generalizations. 
Question is raised as to bow social 
scientists have studied these same 
questions and the research is ex- 
amined. 



Phase Ten: The relevance of classroom discov- 

eries to other life situations is ex- 
plored. 

Phase Eleven: The unit is evaluated. 

The following is an example of a behavior episode: 

Unit on Younger-Older Relations 

Characters — Tom and Jim Pete and Fred 

Older boys Younger boys 

Scene: A street running past Pete’s house. 

Two third-graders (Pete and Fred) are sitting on the 
steps of Pete’s house trying to mend a broken bat. Pete 
has gotten some tape from the kitchen drawer. They are 
not having any success and have made a mess of the tape. 
It has been raining. The sun is out now, but there are 
puddles on the street. Two older boys (6th grade), Tom 
and, Jim come up the street, hurrying to get to a vacant 
lot to play ball. They have a bat, ball and glove. They are 
talking about how glad they are it isn’t raining and how 
little time they have left to play before dinner. Fred sees 
the bigger boys and says he’s going to ask them to fix the 
bat. Pete says they won’t help smaller boys about their 
“baby bat” and what a me&s they’ve made trying to fix it. 
The second older boy, Jim, wants to get to the ball field. 
He doesn’t want to be bothered with little kids. Tom is 
enjoying teasing the younger ones. He takes the broken 
pieces of the bat over to show his older friend. The 
young boys try to get it back. Pete steals around behind 
Tom and snatches the bat. Tom runs after him and Fred 
gets in front of Tom and stamps in a puddle, getting the 
big boy wet. Both smaller boys run into the house. Jim, 
the second biggest boy, urges Tom to come along and not 
bother with little kids. Tom yells toward the house where 
the younger boys are “Just wait till I get you for this.” 
He goes off up the street to play ball. 

In the actual presentation of the episode (role- 
played by children trained by the teacher), the epi- 
sode is first played through so that the entire class can 
see it. It is then acted a second lime after the class is 
divided into groups and each group is given a special 
character to observe. The groups now go to different 
parts of the room to discuss questions the teacher has 
given to the leader of each group. After five minutes 
of such discussion, they come hick for general discus- 
sion. 
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On the board, the teacher writes the questions, one 
under tb; other. In five columns she wr’ies the sum- 
marizing comments made by the groups. 

For example: 



Question 


Tom Jim 


Fete 


Fred 


Interaction 


How did 
he feel 
about what 
finally 
happened? 


Likes get- Puzzled 
ting even 


Mad 

Bad 

Scared 


Scared 


Olders 
unfriendly 
four time''. 
Youngers 
unfriendly 
to olders 



two times. 
Oldcrs 
friendly to 
youngers 
twice. 

The participant observers are eager to express 
ideas. The discussion moves along without teacher 
pushing. 

The next phase of this procedure is to interpret 
cause and effect in the behavioral specimen. Each 
child is given a sheet that looks like this, except that it 
takes a whole page so that many causes may be 
recorded: 



Causo 

1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



Finding Out Why 
Effect 

1. Fred asks . 

2. Tom and takes 

3. Pete bat. 

4. Tom Pete. 

5. Fred Tom. 

6. Tom shouts “ !” 



Among the causes given may be, for example: 

1. Why did Fred ask for help^ 

He realized Tom was older. 

He thought olders would like to help. 

He wanted to play ball. 

He trusted his big brother. 

2. Etc. 



The children are next asked to fill in work sheets 
focused on Things We Liked and Can We Tell Why? 
and Things We Did Not Like. This is titled “Placing 
values on consequenees.” 

The researchers report this the most difficult task 
for the children. The cooperating teachers have ex- 
pressed the desire to work on decision-making for 
next year. 

In the next phase, Exploring Alternative Behavioral 
Sequences, the children are presented with the concept 
that there may be many “correct'’ ways to accomplish 
one’s ends, not just to use one solution that is always 
best. 




The teacher may ask, “If we changed the actions, 
would the outcome be different?" “Whose actions 
could we change?" 

After general discussion, the teacher may guide by 
asking what would happen if the younger boys refused 
to be teased by Tom's actions. Sometimes the children 
decide to act out alternatives to see if they would 
result in better feelings all the way around, 

Alternatives which arc acted out may then be listed 
on the board. At the next class session the class may 
be given dittoed sheets that read: 

We watched a behavioral situation and saw thai it did 
not end with a happy feeling. The boys did not even 
do what they started out to do. We decided we could 
change the ending to make a better feeling. We did this 
by changing the actions of just one person. 

The alternatives proposed by the class arc listed on 
the left hand side of the paper. A box in which to 
check “will” or “won’t" is placed on the right hand 
side of the paper corresponding to each alternative. 

The children are asked to mark which alternatives 
they think will make for better feelings all the way 
around. After they mark their papers they vote on 
these. 

The teacher may finally guide for generalization, 
helping the class in discussing that a generalization is 
composed of many facts and a “meeting point” which 
brings about a generalization. In such a discussion, the 
authors report: 

“. . . . They began to discuss generalizations they 
had derived from facts learned in social science. 

One girl said, ‘Your ways can be changed.’ 

‘How do you know?’ asked the teacher. 

‘We did it and it changed the whole thing.’ 

‘You’ve learned people are able to change their 
ways?’ Mrs. Smith asked. 

‘We’ve learned to change people around,’ said 
another boy. 

‘I’d hate to think I’d spend the rest of my life 
changing people,’ said the teacher. ‘We have discov- 
ered that if one person makes a change in a situation 
it can change a lot of things, sometimes — but you are 
the one person over whom you have control. Arc there 
any situations at home between you and older and 
younger brothers and sisters where feelings arc not 
pleasant? What might you try to do differently that 
would make for better feelings?’ ’’ 

The children may then report on bicker: ig situa- 
tions and may act out a situation that seer. 3 lu bother 
many children in the group. Thus the relevance of this 
problem-solving lesson to other situations is estab- 
lished and application is made in terms of the stu- 
dents’ own lives. 
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Fox, Lippill and Lohman believe that it is fully iis 
important to teach the young student applications of 
scientific methodology to study and understanding of 
human phenomena as it is to the study of biological 
and physical phenomena. They emphasize in their 
procedures the importance of helping the child dis- 
tinguish between the objective analysis and interpreta- 
tion of phenomena, and the making of value judg- 
ments about the phenomena. Their project is a crea- 
tive demonstration of using key dilemmas of childhood 
as takc-ofT points in the study of scientific methodol- 
ogy and behavioral science content. As is evident, 
their inquiry methodology is essentially a problem- 
solving procedure. 

Other Modes of Inquiry in the 
Social Sciences 

There is a growing interest in inquiry procedures 
that involve students in dccision-making-in-action. 
These primarily take the forms of role-playing, simu- 
lation and gaming which arc all essentially built on the 
same principle. What is involved is the construction of 
a model which may be symbolic (pictorial, verbal) or 



physical, and presents all or some aspects of a social 
or psychological process. Such a model must have a 
high degree of reality and must respond in a manner 
comparable to that of the behavior of a real system. 

The function of social science h to formulate 
theories that explain and predict human behavior. 
Simulation is a very useful device for this exploration 
of verbal theories and qic testing of hypotheses — for 
the reason that it is oltcn impossible to subject an ac- 
tual group of human beings to e.xpcriments. By simu- 
lating the significant variables it is possible to explore 
such phenomena by experimenting with the simulated 
system. In these simulations students make decisions, 
handle data, and experience consequences comparable 
to those which occur in the real system. 

Role-playing or sociodrama which is a form of 
group problem solving focuses on handling data (a 
problem-situation), making tentative decisions in 
choosing among alternatives, experiencing conse- 
quences, (going through enactments in which conse- 
quences arc delineated), and making final decisions 
(choosing in the light of consequences). The follow- 
ing is an example of role-playing a problem story 
focused on responsible behavior. 



Example Five 



The teacher reads a story to the children which 
stops at the dilemma point. She then invites the chil- 
dren to finish the story as they think it will end. (This 
is an invitation to reality exploration.) 

The story, in brief, tells about a sixth-grade class who 
are caught by their teacher. Miss Hendry, cheating in a 
frantic attempt to win a city-wide school paper drive that 

P. Oh! Oh! Are they in trouble! 

T. What will happen now? 



is being sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
The children have been hiding pieces of junk between the 
papers, to increase the weight. Before the teacher can 
confront the class with her discovery, the winner is an- 
nounced. It is her class! When she accuses the children 
of cheating, they say chey did it because the runner-up, 
a sixth grade in th^ Wilson School, has been cheating, 
wetting their bunches, then covering them with dry paper. 
The teacher stopped. 

An open-ended question. 

The teacher uses “will” 
rather than “should” to 
invite reality exploration. 
Generating ideas aboi’t the 
consequences to the class’ 
actions. 

A judgment. 

Reviewing the data. 

Reflecting back an idea. 



Rationalizing a wish. 
Guiding for next-steps. 

A judgment, 

A proposal. 



P. They’ll have to give up the prize. 

P. That isn’t fair. Then that Wilson class will win and they cheated too! 

P. 1 don’t think they should give up the prize. They only did it because 
the other class cheated. 

T. Arc you saying they had to cheat because the other class was 
cheating? 

P. No, they didn’t have to. 

P. Yes, they did. Their class had a right to win. They’d worked hard. 

T. What do you think will happen now? 

P. 1 don’t think Miss Hendry will let them keep the prize. 

P. Well, it isn’t really right. 

P. She should go see the Wilson teacher, then, and keep them from 
winning by cheating too. 
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The teacher then asks for details on what will hap-* 
pen if Miss Hendry goes to see the Wilson teaeher. A 
role-playing enactment is set up at the Wilson School. 

T. What will happen now? 

P. The Wilson class will say they didn’t do it. 

P. My brother saw them doing it! 

P. No one can really prove it. 

Anothe*' enactment is .set up. The Wilson class first 
denies the accusation. Finally one child says ‘’Well, 

T. What is happening here? 

P. Well, the truth is out. Nobody can get out of it! 

T. What will happen next, then? 

The class agrees that neither class can accept the 
prize, that they must go to the Chamber of Commerce 
and confess. This is enacted in another role-playing 
incident. 

In this experience, children are precipitated into a 
simulation: a problem story, which delineates, with 
careful detail, a series of events which end in a 
dilemma. The problem is defined, first in brief discus- 
sion, then in action, so that the transactional aspects 
of the iituation emerge, feelings and rationalizations 
are explored, and, eventually a fuller definition of the 
situation is developed. At this point alternative lines 
of action are proposed. In the example just given, one 
such proposal was explored. In other classes, several 



The two teachers talk, the Wilson teacher says she 
will talk this over with her class and confront them 
with the accusation. Fnd of enactment. 

Pushing for further 
consequences. 

Further reality exploration. 



yes, we did it.” The observers agree that “Somebody 
usually tells.” 

Pushing for further definition 
of the .situation. 

Facing up to consequences. 

other lines of action have been proposed. (Go to the 
picnic — the prize — and confess afterwards! for ex- 
ample.) Because says one child, “If you was poor like 
us and had never been on a picnic, you’d want awfully 
much to go.” 

This is problem . dving. Here children struggle 
with the dilemmas of intcrpcrsoral relations, their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens, the ethics involved in compe- 
titions. Is loyalty to your own group paramount? Do 
you have a larger allegiance to society? Elementary 
school children, working to become accepted mem- 
bers of groups, need such confrontations as aspects 
not only of personal growth but as a phase in political 
socialization. 



A social studies unit that is designed to encourage 
inquiry provides much opportunity for using problem- 
solving procedures. 

5th Grade: Why is the Great Basin a Desert Region? 

(A Problem in Physical Geography : 
illustrative of using problem-solving pro- 
cedures to explore information purpose- 
fully.) 

A fifth grade class studying the westward move- 
ment of the pioneers from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific had been planning the route of the trek west- 
ward across their U.S. maps. As they traced the trail 
across the Great Bash", the children learned of the 
new hardships the pioneers faced in this desert en- 
vironment. 

They couldn’t get water now. The water 
had alkali in it and sometimes they even 
found dead animals in the water holes. 

That was because the water was poison 
water and the animals died. 



1 found out that sometimes other pioneers 
left junk in the water holes, like furniture 
and things they couldn’t take along. 

Besides the poor condition of the water 
holes, is there any other reason the ; io- 
neers were short on water here? 

Well, there weren’t any rivers. 

There’s the Humboldt! 

Well, not many rivers. Not like the Platte. 
They had to cross miles of desert to reach 
the Humboldt River. Anri it ran out, too. 

You’ve compared this river with the Platte, 
Susan. By looking at these pictures, maybe 
we could make some other comparisons 
with the land the pioneers have already 
left. (Presented a series of large paintings 
depicting wagon trains moving through 
forested regions, the high grass country, the 
bunch grass of the Great Plains, and the 
desert.) 



Example Six 

Child: 

Teacher: 

Child: 
Child: 
Child: 

Teacher: 



Child: 



Child: 
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Child: The land has really changed! 

Child: Back here it was green, and lots of water. 

Child: Then it starts getting dry. 

Teacher: That is true, isn’t it? Docs that change 

make you wonder about anything? Here at 
the Mississippi there arc trees and deep- 
flowing rivers. Further west the vegetation 
becomes . . . 

Child: Grass! 

Child: Then bunch grass in tiic Great Plains, and 

now cactus. 

Child: It changes steadily! 

Child: Why is that? 

Teacher: You’ve identified a really interesting prob- 

lem there, Mike. Can you ask your ques- 
tion more clearly, though, so we know just 
what you mean? 

Child: Why does it become drier? 

Child: I’d like to know, why does it become a 

desert? 

Child: Not just a desert. It’s the whole change, 

like Mike said. Why does it become drier 
and more like a desert? 

Teacher: Where? 

Child: In the Great Basin. 

Child: As you go west. 

Teacher: Let’s write your question on ihc board and 

see which wording you prefer now. 

In the following minutes the children re- 
worked the definition of their problem- 
question till it read: 

“Why Did the Land Become Drier and 
More Desert-Like as the Pioneers Moved 
from the Mississippi to the Great Basin?” 



By this time interest was exceedingly high and sug- 
gestions enthusiastically shared. Sample hypotheses 
the children formulated follow: 

Child: Maybe there was all a big lake once and it 

dried up and that left the desert. The lake 
became just sand. 

Child: That’s a good idea! Like Great Salt Lake. 

It’s drying up all the time. 

Child: I don’t think so. Because that wouldn’t tell 

why the grass gets shorter all the way. 

Child: I think it has something to do with the 

rivers. Back here there’s lots of rivei> and 
in the Great Basin there aren’t hardly any. 

Child: But that doesn’t tell why it’s hot here . . . 

Child: Nicky, look at the problem. It’s drier, not 

hot. 



Child: 1 think it all fits together, though. If we 

could find out why it’s dry, we’d find out 
about the temperature, too. It’s all climate. 

Child: Hey, that gives me an idea! Maybe it’s the 

air. Maybe the air gets all bottled up and 
there isn’t as much air here and it doesn’t 
rain. 

Child: 1 don’t think air bottles up. But wind brings 

clouds and rain. Ma'^be the air is dry and 
there aren’t any clouds. 

Teacher: What would we need to do to test your 

hypothesis, Greg? 

Child: We’d have to find out about the wind and 

if it brings rain here. 

Child: There’s plenty of mountains here. Maybe 

they have something to do with it. They 
could bottle up the air! 

Child: You need water to make rain. Rain forms 

at the ocean and bursts here (pointing to 
the mountains) and there’s no rain here 
(Great Basin). 

Child: We should really find out. We just have 

ideas up there now. 



(With teacher guidance the children now turned to 
science experiments to test several of their hypoth- 
eses. Since they agreed the hypotheses regarding 
rain to be important ones, they investigated first the 
sources of rain.) 

A teakettle was heated and a coldplate held over the 
spout. The steam further condensed and “rain” fell 
from the cold plate. Conclusion: Rain is part of a 
larger cycle, and depends on a water source, in this 
case the Pacific Ocean. Water vapor is condensed if 
the air is sufficiently cooled. 

Two paper bags were suspended upside down from 
either end of a balanced balsa wood rod. A lighted 
candle held beneath one bag caused it to rise and 
the other to fall. Conclusion: Air that is warm rises. 
Air carrying moisture from the Pacific can rise 
enough to be transported. 

The children then studied a topographic map of the 
U.S. and identified the Sierra and Rocky Mountain 
ranges which further forced the air upward to cooler 
altitudes. From these data thc-y now hypothesized 
that rain should fall where the air was thus cooled. 

To test further this refined hypothesis, they turned 
now to reading material which graphically illustrated 
the effect of these mountains on the Prevailing Wes- 
terlies. Rising over the mountains, these winds are 
indeed cooled, drop their moisture there, and con- 
tinue across the Great Basin as dry, desert-producing 
winds. 
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Child: Wc were right! The wind doesn't have 

enough water left to rain. 

Teacher: Can someone summarize for us now the 

reasons this is a desert region? 

Child: Well, the air gets water, I mean water 

vapor, from the Pacific Ocean and it blows 
eastward to the mountains here. Then it 
has to rise up and when it gets cool, it 
rains. 

Child: The cold air makes the water vapor change 

back to water and that makes clouds and 
rain. 

Child: Then the winds blow on, but they are dry 

so they don’t bring rain to the desert or the 
Great Plains. After a while they pick up 
more water though, and there’s more rain 
farther east. 



Teacher: Do you suppose we’ve found out the rea- 

son for all desert regions? 

Child: No! Just about deserts caused by moun- 

tains. Maybe there’s otiier reasons, too. 

Teacher: Thinking back to our pioneers, now, when 

do you suppose they will have relief from 
the desert condition and find more water? 

Child: When they cross over the mountains. 



The many questions children raise as they seek to 
continue their longcr-range plans in social studies are 
illustrated by the kinds of problem questions pre- 
sented here. Third graders planning to add a dry-dock 
to their harbor need to know how a dry-dock works. 
Fifth graders producin ^ a product map of the United 
States investigate the geographic locale of iron de- 
posits and slaughter houses, cotton mills and oil fields. 
Sixth graders constructing planes of balsa wood eagerly 
pursue the reasons for cambering the wing. These 
questions are thus more than intellectual curiosities. 
Once answered, they will be returned to the situations 
from which they arose. Answers are applied and life 
moves along more richly than before. Wood is ob- 
tained and the dry-dock constructed. Product symbols 
are selected and committees chart them appropriately 
on large outline maps. Balsa wings are carefully 
sanded to a cambered surface and cast into the air in 
flights which test the adequacy of the children’s 
theories and skill. But notice; it is not the accuracy 
of the answer which has been tested. Rather, the an- 
swer is accepted as a known, and application of 
knowledge already found to be true in the adult world 
has been made to fit the child’s own experience. In 
no sense, however, is question-solving a mere exercise 
here. The children use the answers and experience 
with question-solution the satisfaction that goal reali- 
zation brings about. 



fxampK? Seven 

Some problems that seem to be primarily intellec- value judgments, but also points out the necessity of 

tual actually have high value components. The follow- clear problem definition, 

ing example not only illustrates movement toward 



A sixth grade, in a communications study, has organized a class news- 
paper. They have literally turned their room into a newspaper plant, 
creating in the various sections of the room a reporter’s desk, a copy 
desk, the editorial staff, the printing shop (duplicator and other para- 
phernalia), the art department. 

In a staff meeting, after their first publication, the class has evaluated 
this first issue. They have concluded that, for a first effort, it is a good 
job. But, they conclude, there is room for much improvement. One ques- 
tion that emerges is “How can we decide what items to place on the 
front page?” 

Teacher: Shall I record this on the chalkboard? 

Child: I think world news should go on the front page! 

Child: Well, you have to have some local news there too, because 

that’s what people are interested in. 

Child: They have crimes on the front page. 

Child: I think the funnies should come first! 

Others’ opinions are expressed. 

Arguments, differences of opinion, exchange of fact and belief. 

Teacher: You seem to have different opinions about this. Do any of 

you know what city newspapers do? 

Child: The New York Times doesn’t feature any crimes! 




A broadly conceived unit of 
work provides opportunities 
for many sub-units to 
develop which eventually 
present problems for 
solution. 

A question emerges. 



The children jump into the 
process (not necessarily in 
logical order:) attempting 
solutions immediately. 

Even digressions are heard! 



Guiding the class to consider 
some data in addition to 
their own ideas. 
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Child: Well, The in our town does! 

Teacher: How can we settle this? 

Child: Wc can look in the books wc have about the newspaper. 

Child: We can collect dilTerenl papers and analyze them. 



Focusing on possible, 
deliberate procedure. 
Proposals for data collection. 



The class is then helped by the teacher to organize a strategy for data collection. 



a. Various children volunteer to collect newspapers to bring to class 
for analysis. 

b. A library period is organized in which some groups go to the 
school Library to search for information; others explore the books 
in the class unit-library. 



c. A class discussion period i lield wIilmc information gathered is 
reported to the group. 



Child: 

Teacher: 

Child: 

Child: 

Child: 

Child: 

Child: 

Teacher: 



Well, we have a lot of information, but it still doesn’t help us. 
What do you mean, Louis? 

There are so many different ways it’s done. 

Some papers, like The New York Times, have a very clear 
policy. 

Well., the tabloids do, too! They just use sensational stuff. 
We can’t do that in our paper. 

Sure we can. We can feature the sensational win of the 
Ladera Tigers over the Fremont Bears! (laughter) 

What, then, is our problem? 



Child: We have to decide on a policy for our paper. What kind of a 

newspaper shall we be? 



Teacher: What do you mean, Mary? 

Child: Well, shall we be sensational like the tabloids, or very proper, 

like The Times? 

Child: I don’t think we should be like The Times. 

Teacher: Why not, Tom? 

Child: Children aren’t interested in world affairs. 

Child: But they should be! 



Jobs are defined. 

These children have had 
several years* experience 
using many materials for 
.social studies. They have 
beginning search procedures 
yvelbestabli.shed. 

Data are pre.sented: 

(1) From books. 

(2) From exhibits. 

Sensing a problem. 



Evaluating data. 



Focusing on problem 
identification. 

The previoiu data search has 
contributed to the definition 
of a real problem. 

Pushing for further definition. 
The problem is taking on 
definition. 

Exploring consequences of 
a possible policy. 



A heated discussion follows, in which the children 
range from immediate practicp.l considerations to 
ideals about the role of newspapers in the community. 
The teacher guides the children to carefully define the 
policies they have proposed. They list their proposals 
and discuns them. They invite in the managing editor 
of the local paper to present the official policy of his 
paper. 

Finally, after several days of deliberation, they meet 
again to settle their problem. 

Classroom Resources for Problem Solving 

There are a number of organizational arrangements 
and techniques that stimulate or precipitate problem- 
solving situations in elementary schools. 



Experience Units 

When the social studies curriculum is designed 
around experience units, children engage in many on- 
going enterprises within wliicli many problems reside. 
Children who are reconstructing on the classroom floor 
a miniature community which they will use for ex- 
ploring community activities and relationships, as in a 
harbor community study, are inevitably faced with 
planning, construction, interpersonal relationships, 
searching for answers to questions, and human rela- 
tions problems. These problems become real for chil- 
dren because they satisfy children’s need to explore 
and reconstruct the adult life around them in active 
ways. They are multisensory, not limited to intellec- 
tualizing about the mailer in question, and involve the 
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child as b totality. They arc active explorations and 
involve genuine transactions with the environment. In 
thes - units, a situation (an arranged environment) is 
responded to by children (they use the boats in the 
classroom environment, and make others out of floor 
blocks, and run them on the floor). The interaction 
creates problems (collisions, need for better boats, a 
harbor). The problems lead children (under teacher 
guidance) to research, planning, and construction, 
which enable children to operate a more intricate har- 
bor community (shipping cargo, feeding and housing 
workers and their families, etc.) and which thereby 
prccipatcs further problem-solving situations. This is 
an on-going process in which the teacher may set the 
stage, then step aside as children take hold, take their 
own next-steps and face or sense a problem. Then the 
teacher assumes a guiding role and problem solving 
occurs — sometimes with an individual, sometimes with 
a group. 

Construction and Industrial Arts Activities 

When children attempt to construct something — a 
house, a boat, a truck, a bridge, an airplane — they are 
faced with intellectual tasks (conceiving a boat, plan- 
ning procedures), physical ones (handling materials 
and tools), and social ones (getting along in groups or 
sharing ideas and materials). These are excellent prob- 
lem-situations for young children since they are multi- 
sensory. They have the fortunate feature of meeting 
immediate child-needs and interests at the same time 
that such enterprises involve children in explorations 
which provide them with working models of the wider 
world into which they are growing. 

Industrial arts processes are the products of man’s 
previous problem solving. When properly used as 
social studies data, they can illuminate the study of 
man: the problem-solver. Thus, children can be pre- 
sented with physical and cultural information and 
asked to “invent’’ the means to solve problems of liv- 
ing in a given environment.^® 

Science Experiments and Demonstrations 

A society that has developed its technology and its 
civilization through scientific processes can best be 
understood when children experience the systematic 
experimentation of scientific thinking in simple experi- 
ments that help them understand man’s increasing 
control of his physical world. Thus, the children who 
precipitate moisture over cold air come to understand 
what causes rain, and, eventually, some aspects of 
weather-control as they reconstruct life crossing the 
plains and desert in the study of the Westward Move- 
ment, for example. 



Group Work 

Group work precipitates many interpersonal prob- 
lems: how to reconcile dilTcrcnt opinions, how to 
share limited materials, how to resolve leadership am- 
bitions and roles, what to do to get good teamwork. 
The new social science programs, such as the work ol 
Fox, Lippitt, and Lohman and their associates, build 
into the on-going group work of the classroom content 
on small group behavior and causal relationships. 
Ralph Ojeman in his work at the Iowa Child Welfare 
station demonstrates the use of content on human be- 
havior as pan of the social studies program. 

Dramatic Play, Role-Playing, Simulations 

Teachers of young children have long known that 
children reconstruct the world around them through 
dramatic play. Because the adult world of our culture 
does not permit actual child participation in the major 
life activities as is possible in primitive cultures, chil- 
dren arc forced to get inside this world through play. 
In addition to providing the teacher an opportunity to 
check on the accuracy of children’s concepts, this 
spontaneous form of child exploration can be used in 
a more organized way for social studies purposes. 

In a social studies program dramatic play is used 
to encourage children to explore an area of human 
experience by reliving the activities and relationships 
involved in it. Us major purpose is to help children 
identify emotionally with the people, their life activi- 
ties, and the time and place involved, so that they may 
develop real Interest in the activities being experienced. 
Real felt needs will impel them forward to vital learn- 
ings. A major concern is to involve children in com- 
mon enterprise in which they can learn to work and 
live together democratically and meet their own basic 
personality needs. 

Thus, children playing pioneers, or firemen, have a 
chance to enjoy the feeling of being firemen or trap- 
pers or Indian Scouts or bullwhackers; and, at the 
same time, they develop a need for information and 
gain understanding of the data they gather as they use 
them in the play. 

Children studying pioneer life may choose to por- 
tray, in dramatic play, many situations that arise as a 
wagon train moves westward out of Independence. 
The boys and girls elect a wagon train captain, divide 
into families, and dramatize a day on the trail. The 
events arc unspecified. Each child decides for himself 
what he will do and the kind of a man, woman, or 
child he will be, within the general framework of the 
wagon-train setup agreed upon. As the play pro- 
gresses, the action of the individual players will pr^*- 
cipitate events. Continuity emerges from the spon- 
taneously expressed ideas of the players. 
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The teacher's primary objective is to guide the 
evaluation of the play in such a manner that children 
will feel the need for more accurate and detailed infor- 
mation so that they can better identify with the time 
and people as they resolve the problems that emerge 
through the play. 

In the use of this technique both question-solving 
and problem-solving situations develop and permit ex- 
perience with a wide range of problems. It is a process 
where the ehildrcn’s own activities precipitate prob- 
lems, and the proposed solutions can be tested out in 
further play or in actual experiences with processes. 

Role-Playing or Sociodrama 

A technique closely related to dramatic play is role- 
playing or sociodrama. This is primarily a group prob- 
lem-solving tool, focused on human relations content. 
Usually in a sociodrama session, a problem is pre- 
sented by the teacher or it emerges from the group. 
Solutions are proposed by various members of the 
class in the form of spontaneous enactments of the sit- 
uation. The class serve as active observers of the ac- 
tors, evaluating and criticizing the playing of the roles, 
offering other enactments, and continuing discussion 
until a variety of possible solutions and their conse- 
quences have been explored. The enactments are 
focused on exploring alternative solutions and their 
consequences. 

Dramatic play is often relatively unstructured, with 
a main purpose of reliving the activities of a group in 
which the total class is involved. Role-playing is struc- 
tured as a d finite situation involving a problem of 
inter-personal or intergroup relations with most of the 
class as audience or observers. 

Let us use a Westward Movement study to further 
demonstrate the difference. The teaeher may deliber- 
ately present the following situation to the class as a 
simulation or it may have arisen in the dramatic play, 

A wagon breaks down, because it is overloaded, 
while the train is moving through a narrow pass, and 
is endangered by Indians or by a snow storm. The 
wagon captain orders a halt so that the damaged 
vehicle may be repaired. Members object. The whole 
party may be snowbound here in this narrow, inhos- 
pitable pass if the train is held up in order to repair a 
wagon that would not have stalled if the driver had just 
used ordinary common sense in loading. The captain 
insists that all must stick together. Protests arise, argu- 
ment grows heated. Finally one man refuses to comply 
with the captain’s decision, and declares that he will 
pull his wagon out of the long line and crowd his way 
past the file of wagons in order to escape from the 
dangerous pass. 



This foolhardy attempt may cause a jam in the 
pass that will delay the entire wagon train for even a 
longer period and needlessly add to everyone's peril. 

The class discusses the problem briefly, defining 
the problem; and the various roles are described. 
Some children volunteer to play the parts; the rest of 
the class act as critical observers as the situation is 
enacted. 

After the first players have offered their unre- 
hearsed enactment, the class discusses the presentation 
and evaluates it in terms of: Could it have happened 
this way? Why did the characters behave as they did? 
Is another solution possible? 

Perhaps a child playing the wagon train m ister de- 
cides to abandon the disabled wagon. This solution 
will be discussed by the class. What will be the conse- 
quences of this act? Is it practical? Could it have hap- 
pened? How will the people affected feel about this? 
Is there another solution possible? 

Another youngster may suggest a different action. 
She will be invited to enact her proposal. Who will 
she need to help her? Where does this action take 
place? 

The first actors are replaced by the new ones who 
have different ideas of how the roles should be played. 
Again the enactment is evaluated; and still a third 
group of actors play out their version of the conflict, 
and for a third time the solution is analyzed and modi- 
fications suggested. The enactments are often brief; 
half a dozen different versions of the problem-solution 
may be played out in one session. 

The focus of the group, under teacher guidance, is 
on the human relations and transactional elements in- 
volved in the crises faced by the wagon train as it 
makes its hazardous trip westward, and the conse- 
quences of the actions of people. The class may even- 
tually gem ralize on the need for cooperative attitudes 
and skills in life. 

In such a sociodrama session the emphasis is on ex- 
ploring why the people behaved as they did, and on 
trying out many possible solutions to the problem-sit- 
uation. The session is deliberately structured for ex- 
perience in specific problem solving in intergroup or 
intragroup relations, in this instance in an historical 
setting. 

Increasingly, we are seeing social studies games’'*^ 
introduced into the curriculum as a more structured 
form of dramatic play, or, actually, simulations, in 
which detailed data are provided, then children take 
on the roles of the people and culture under study, in 
order to participate actively in their life situations and 
confront the daily problems of the culture. Such enter- 
prises have imbedded in them problem-situations that 
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not only dramatically delineate key content, but also 
provide eonlinual opportunity for praetice in the 
processes of problem solving.-^ 

Selection of Content 

In our social studies curriculum we not only want 
children to know the realities of man's industries and 
social arrangements, we are deeply concerned with 
each individual’s attitudes toward his fellow-man — his 
concern for the general welfare, his ability to identify 
with others, and also his understanding of and skills 
in human relations. There are two rich resources for 
content appropriate to problem solving — the develop- 
mental needs of childhood and societal problems. 

The tirst major source of problems content lies in 
the broad developmental needs of children as they 
face the tasks that are a product of their biological 
development and the expectations of their culture. 

Problems exist, enmeshed in the life-web of chil- 
dren, but which they do not easily sense or identify. 
Thus a young child is unhappy but does not recognize 
that he has the problem of shifting roles from being 
“the baby” in the family to becoming “big brother.” 
He needs to be helped to face the problem and his 
feelings and learn other satisfying relationships, w^itk 
the emotional support oj the other children. 

Children rebel against adult edicts — “You can’t buy 
another toy at the supermarket,” for example — not 
understanding the problems of making a budget meet 
all the needs and desires of the family. Or, a child 
striving to keep up with the peer group “cuts corners” 
(he keeps money when he is overpaid for a delivery) 
because he only vaguely eomprehends the social and 
personal consequences of the solution he has chosen 
to his problem. 

These problems exist and are ready materials for 
the social studies curriculum. The classroom teacher 
planning units of study on family and neighborhood 
life and on the community can incorporate into her 
f>lans stories about these persistent life-situations, 
role-playing of problem-situations,-- picture charts 
that invite discussion and films on interpersonal rela- 
tions, and can use techniques such as are suggested by 
Hilda Taba and her associates in Diagnosing Human 
Relations Needs.-^ By using such an approach to unit 
content, the teacher is helping children to an increas- 
ing capacity to cope with problems in their own life 
space and is developing a bridge from the immediate 
problems of childhood to the wider problems of so- 
ciety. Ralph Ojeman has reminded us that: 

Through the social studies an effort is made to help 

the child understand and appreciate the social compo- 



nent of his culture. This culture has been in the mak- 
ing a long time, and the child cannot fed the signifi- 
cance of a current “social issue" or “social problem” 
unless he appreciates how the problem alTects people 
like himficlf or those in whom he is interested.-'^ 

The school, by careful selection of the content of 
problem solving which provides opportunity for chil- 
dren to explore their own personal-social problems, 
with the support am! opposition of age- mates, can help 
children to learn to face and accept personal-social 
realities and to identify sympathetically with the peo- 
ple around them. It would be unreal to assume that 
we ean build generalized attitudes of friendliness to 
others and concern for their life-situations in a child 
if he himself has serious problems of personal-social 
adjustment in his own life-situations. 

Young people can be helped to understand that 
their individual problems are part of larger social sit- 
uations, that these relate to many of society’s prob- 
lems. 

Implications of Societal Problems 
FOR Units and Topics 

The elementary sehool child has not yet developed 
the conceptual ability to become deeply involved in 
generalized social problems such as “How shall we 
solve the air pollution problem of our city?”. He needs 
to start with his own problems and gradually link them 
to the problems of society as he gains the experience 
that makes such linkage possible. 

However, we can, by thoughtful selection of our 
social studies topics and units, select those topics and 
unit emphases that build on growing awareness that 
one’s personal problems are a part of the larger prob- 
lems of society. With such an orientation we would 
select topics that can eventually be focused on areas 
representative of man's physical and human resources, 
and how we use and abuse them; on culture, what it 
means to grow up in a culture — our own cultures and 
in the many sub-cultures in which we live, and in- 
creasingly, on other cultures, with the accompanying 
problem of cross-cultural understanding. We need to 
introduce young children to the role of science in 
society and help them to begin to understand the im- 
pact of technology on the environment. Today, the 
mounting concern for man and the environment opens 
up exciting and crucial problems on the local and 
world scene. Such areas of study offer us opportuni- 
ties to design the teaching-learning situation so that, 
in addition to their own direct life-experiences, chil- 
dren can gradually explore the broad critical problems 
of mankind and become increasingly involved in their 
solution. 
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This means that wc engage in community studies 
oriented around such topics as “When fathers lose 
their jobs” which lead to a beginning understanding 
of the displacement of men by automation, or of com- 
munity redevelopment, pollution and conservation, 
with Cl contimicil and persistent focus on people, why 
they behave the way they do, what they need and what 
human values guide and shape a humane soeiety. 
Within such a matrix, if the exploration is teacher- 
pupil planned and involves enterprises that permit 
children their own active inquiry through many media, 
problem-solving situations erne* gc in the on-going ae- 
tivities at the same time that the social problems of 
men are explored in the content appropriate to the 
study. 

In brief, the social studies teacher needs to carefully 
evaluate the design of his or her social studies pro- 
gram in terms of its contribution to helping children 
to become problem-solving oriented through partici- 
pation in the solution of the critical problems of our 
times. If we start with problems as children them- 
selves experience them in their own life space, we can 
expand to the wider areas of society, using historical 
and comparative processes to give children depth of 
understanding. 

The elementary school teacher, obviously, is not 
only concerned with the problem-solving process but 
with an array of significant content, media, and tech- 
niques that are appropriate avenues to this process 
with young children. The teacher must be highly sen- 
sitive to the readiness of children for the various facets 
and levels of problem solving. 

A Need for Experimentation 

Wc arc agreed that teachers of young children have 
generalized from their observations of early and 
middle childhood that problems are most real for chil- 
dren when they emerge from the interactions of chil- 
dren with their environment, both immediate and 
vicarious, rather than from solely abstract approaches. 
Thus the sixth grade in our example, who tried to re- 
solve the question of “What should go on the front 
page of our newspaper?”, was eventually guided to the 
consideration of the broad social problem of respon- 
sible policies for mass media. Such problems emerge 
for examination from the concepts and generalizations 
the children develop through their explorations. They 
are not questions with which to start a study with rela- 
tively inexperienced children! 

However, there is a need to re-examine and modify 
this assumption in the light of the expanding contacts 
children have with world conditions through mass 



media. How much knowledge do children liave of 
’dec logical conflicts? How much do they understand 
of the new nationalism of developing countries? What 
do they get out of news of labor negotiations? Does 
world tension create a sense of urgency which makes 
problems of peace and war real to upper-element ary- 
age youngsters? Does the contemporary outlook of 
youth change the identity problems and perspectives 
of young children? When children verbalize about 
current happenings, what do they really understand? 
To what extent do individual differences in the ability 
to handle symbolie material influence the nature of the 
meanings children develop? 

While we may rightly conclude that extensive ex- 
ploration of these problems belongs at the seeondary 
school level, we need to probe the possibilities of in- 
troducing them to children through current events and 
in studies appropriately related to the developmental 
abilities of children growing up in an age of mass 
media and community crises. Some elementary teach- 
ers have had stirring responses from fifth and sixth 
grade youngsters to ideas presented to them by local 
authorities on pollution, conservation, and urban re- 
development. We need to study continually the con- 
ceptual, attitudinal, and value development of children 
in relation to their ability to define and explore such 
problems of a society that questions its own survival 
potential. 

Meanwhile, those of us who work with elementary 
children affirm our present convietion that problems 
which will be richly productive of these highly desir- 
able outcomes must first be real and meaningful to the 
child as a person. This means emotional, social, and 
physical involvement as well as intellectual. In reality, 
minds cannot be separated from personality. Only 
as a child can get inside experience and feel in full 
measure the need to reorient his behavior, will a 
problem become his own. Experiences which are truly 
problematic must, by their very nature, be those which 
block progress for the child and frustrate the con- 
tinuum of a line of thought or action he already has 
under way. They must arise from the content of his 
meaningful experiences. 

This chapter has been concerned with the develop- 
ment of problem-solving ability in elementary school 
children, with focus on the contributions of the social 
studies program. It has been our assumption that 
problem solving is not merely a systematic process 
that can be taught effectively as a set of skills or 
sequential steps. Problem solving is learned through 
participation in solving meaningful problems. Nor is it 
sufficient to allow problem solution without simul- 
taneously developing in children increasing awareness 
and comprehension of the value choices involved and 
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the skills they are acquiring. Teachers need ^o strive 
toward uniting the idea of problem solving with cffcc- 
live action. This demands skilled teachers with a prob- 
lems approach to life and to curriculum experiences 
they plan for children. Not only do teachers become 
problem-solving models with whom children can 



identify, but they provide the opportunities for young- 
sters to meet and cope 'ntelligently with vital decision- 
making situations. Learning to do so with intelligent 
and reasoned examination of the alternatives open to 
them is among the most important opportunities ele- 
mental y schools can provide. 
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In James A. Michener’s short story, “Who Is Vir- 
gil T. Fry?”, a young social studies teacher describes 
his first teaching position in a small Indiana hamlet. 
His predecessor was the ubiquitous Mr. Fry, who is 
described variously in the story. To his students Fry 
was “interesting,” “the only real teacher we ever had,” 
and a “master.” To the townsfolk and to his fellow 
teachers he was a “terrible person,” and an “incom- 
petent.” Because the latter opinions were held by adult 
power figures. Fry had been fired; and most adults 
rejoiced at the removal of a gadfly and a malcontent 
from their midst. 

The narrator, however, finds that while Mr. Fry 
may be absent physically, traces of his personality and 
his efforts remain. The young teacher struggles to or- 
ganize and present his material in an exciting fashion, 
but his classes are dominated by yawns, apathy, and 
a wistful hope that Mr. Fry might return. In despera- 
tion the struggling ndjophyte decides to ape Mr. Fry’s 
techniques. 

“ Tom,’ I asked, ‘will you take over?’ for I had no 
idea what Mr. Fry’s method was. 

Tom nodded vigorously and came to the front of the 
room. 

‘All right,’ he rasped, ‘who will dare?’ 

*I will,’ said a girl. ‘I believe that Columbus cam*?, to 
the New World more for religious reasons than for com- 
mercial reasons.’ 

‘Oh!’ groaned a group of pupils snapping their fingers 
for attention. Tom called on one. 

i think that's very stupid reasoning, Lucille. Spain was 
only using religion as a mask for imperialism.’ 

Lucille turned in her seat and shot back, ‘You wouldn’t 
think so if you knew anything about Philip the Second.’ 
And the debate continued until Tom issued his next 
dare. A pupil accepted and defiantly announced: ‘I think 
all that section about Spain’s being so poor at colonizing 
is the malarkey. Everything south of Texas except Brazil 
is now Spanish. That looks pretty good to me.’ 

I winced at the word ‘malarkey' and the pupils winced 
at the idea. The tigers of Anglo-Saxony rose to the de- 
fense of the text and the challenging pupil did his best to 
stand them ofl.”^ 
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Michcncr’s story, of course, deals broadly with the 
limits of what our 'society will tolerate from teachers 
rather than with specific techniques of instruction. But 
the story docs raise significant questions for social 
studies teachers. While they would not wish to suffer 
Mr. Fry’s fate, social studies teachers might envy his 
ability (in fiction at least) to teach students to form 
opinions, to take issue with one another, and, above 
all, to get them intimately and personally involved 
with significant content from the social sciences. 

How may these ends be accomplished? Are they the 
products of a teacher’s knowledge or of his skill of 
presentation? Are they the functions of personality so 
that only certain types of teachers may achieve them? 
What techniques, methods, and organizations stand the 
greatest chance of eliciting these kinds of student be- 
haviors? Unfortunately, no easy answers arc available. 
A fundamental assertion of this chapter, however, is 
that the teacher of junior high social studies may find 
the problems approach valuable in his search for an- 
swers to these questions. 

The junior high school social studies teacher often 
reacts negatively to the suggestion that the problems 
approach has anything of value to say to him. Be- 
leaguered by large classes, burdened with an impos- 
sible teaching load, facing a seemingly chaotic array of 
abilities among his students, and at times, restricted 
by community attitudes toward education, the teacher 
is likely to feel that any attempt to get him to use 
aspects of the problems approach is actually harass- 
ment. The problems approach, because it is relatively 
“new” and “different,” would tend to strip away what 
little comfort and security he possesses. 

Aside from the teacher’s overworked and insecure 
state, there arc several more substantial reasons for his 
reluctance. The first is the difficulty of defining the 
problems approach in a meaningful way. Despite the 
attempts of many commentators from Pcstalozzi 
through Dewey to Hullfish and Smith at defining the 
approach conclusively, the concept still is often 
shrouded with a mystique that makes it difficult to 
understand, let alone to apply in a classroom situation. 
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Definitions have at times been overly simple. For ex- 
ample, David Riesman's contention that social studies 
content be handled with “vigor and candor“- is a stir- 
ring injunction and seems to suggest a problems ap- 
proach. It is, however, neither incisive nor precise. 
Conversely, some definitions of the problems approach 
have identified with it all that is good, true, and beau- 
tiful in teaching. These attempts to define good teach- 
ing and the problems approach synonymously do not 
provide much help for the teacher. 

Fortunately, this difiiculty is not insurmountable. 
Elsewhere in this Bulletin, Metcalf defines the prob- 
lems approach in such a way as to avoid both ex- 
tremes and yet to be precise enough to permit transla- 
tion of the problems approach into classroom activi- 
ties, His definition of problem-solving as “perplexity” 
makes the problems approach a process of seeking 
wavs to arouse perplexity and increases, it would ap- 
pear, the possibilities of classroom use. 

A second difficulty that may overwhelm the junior 
high teacher is the common assumption that the prob- 
lems approach must be concerned with contemporary 
problems upon which his students must reflect and 
ultimately act. Since the teacher can see few problems 
which arc both contemporary and upon which early 
adolescents may act in a significant manner (aside 
from such possibilities as “the problem of caring for 
pets” or “the problem of a balanced diet for teen- 
agers”), he is likely to throw out the problems ap- 
proach summariW 

Empha®’":. g that a “problem” is, in part at least, a 
psychological phenomenon (i.e., something with which 
students become involved and interested) helps to ob- 
viate this difficulty. It suggests that contemporary 
problems n\ay be likely to arouse student interest, but 
contemporaneity is by no means a necessity. Similarly, 
it is unnecessary to link the problems approach to 
potential action which of course limits the kind and 
the seope of the “problem” to be studied. Viewed as 
“perplexities,” problems may be studied and “solved” 
in many different subject contexts. 

The junior high teacher often has a further diffi- 
culty. The problems approach may have been pre- 
sented to him as a panacea. Well-meaning advocates, 
imbued with all the messianic spirit they can muster, 
may present a picture of the problems approach as the 
one piethod which will solve all teaching headaches. 
The naive or unsuspecting teacher may try a set of 
techniques recommended and find that the desired 
outcomes do not result.** Such an experience leads to 
disenchantment, and the pervasive “I tried it, but it 
didn’t work” attitude. Thus, the teacher constructs a 
wonderful defense mechanism by placing the onus of 
failure upon the method or the organization rather 
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than upon the application and use of the approach, A 
realization by the teacher that .succe.ss is not an auto- 
matie outcome of the problems approach will enable 
him to set far more reasonable expectations. 

A final difficulty involves tlic time-worn educational 
cliches concerning readiness. Despite the soundness of 
the case for problem-solving techniques wherever 
.school is kept, the junior high school teacher may still 
be bothered by the haunting refrains of “they nnist get 
the facts first” and then problcm-.solve. By a process 
of easy tran.slation, this statement comes to mean that 
the early teen-age years must be spent in an orgy of 
fact-gathering in order that students might be “pre- 
pared” for high school. 

This frame of mind is undoubtedly related to teach- 
ers’ misconceptions of what the problems approach is 
and how it can be used in the cIa.s.sroom, A more 
sophisticated appreciation of the philosophy and psy- 
chology of the problems approach (presented else- 
where in this Bulletin) will serve to overcome this 
difficulty. 

The author of this chapter feels that these difficul- 
ties, while understandable, should not obscure the 
values of the problems approach. Most certainly, they 
should not prevent the junior high social studies 
teacher from giving serious consideration to using the 
approach in his classes. 

Definitions 

Since the problems approach is an ambiguous and 
difficult concept for many junior high teachers, some 
attempt at defining terms the way they will be used in 
this chapter is necessary. The theory, philosophy, and 
psychology of problems is dealt with in Chapter One, 
and readers should refer there for a complete discus- 
sion. What is needed here is a brief operational defini- 
tion of the approach and a set of criteria on which the 
problems approach in the junior high school may be 
judged. 

The problems approach is viewed here both as a 
method (or a set of techniques) of teaching and as a 
way of organizing a course or unit. Drawing distinc- 
tions between these definitions may not always be 
necessary, but they may be helpful in doing away with 
confusion and in putting the problems approach to 
work. 

In terms of this chapter, problem-solving as a 
method or set of techniques is closely related to the 
concept of reflective thought as discussed and defined 
by Griffin, Metcalf, and Kullfish and Smith,* It in- 
volves helping students learn in a significant way what- 
ever content is placed before them. One major aim of 
the method is to stimulate the student to react to the 
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material being taught. The student is to react in vari- 
ous ways. He may he placed in a situation where he 
is forced to discover relationships between and among 
social phenomena. He may be involved in a contro- 
versy over a personal or social issue. Or he may find 
what he previously knew to be true challenged by new 
knowledge or contention. In short, he is placed in a 
problem situation when he becomes perplexed, regard- 
less of the context of his perplexity. Another major 
aim of the problems approach is to provide the stu- 
dent with a way of resolving his problem. This does 
not necessarily entail an “answer” to the question, or 
a “definitive solution” to the problem, but rather a 
way of accumulating reliable information, forming 
reasonable hypotheses, and developing rational attacks 
upon the problem. 

The task of the teacher using the problems approach 
is to find ways and means of arousing a perplexing 
situation and of involving students with the content. 
The basic assumptions of the problems approach as 
method are that: (1) teaching in social studies must 
emphasize “thinking goals”; especially those with 
divergent qualities. (2) other methods arc less con- 
ducive to the development of these goals; and (3) 
such teaching can be induced in the typical classroom 
in connection with a wide variety of content. 

The problems approach seen as a way of organizing 
a course or a unit is essentially a mode of facilitating 
a class’ entry to “perplexity.” That is, the teacher or 
the teacher and the students together structure a 
course or a topic around a problem or a problem sit- 
uation. The topics studied may be broad social prob- 
lems which confront people in the nation or the world 
(i.e., problems of securing and maintaining economic 
security, the problem of maintaining peace, and so 
on), or they may be problems which are close in time, 
space, or interest to the class. The emphasis in such 
an organizatic is continually pointed toward possible 
solutions to the problem. This does not mean, of 
course, that students can begin to solve either societal 
or individual problems in any final way. But the stu- 
dents can begin to see the complexities of human 
problems and several alternative solutions to them. 
They also can become acquainted with an appropriate 
scientific method of attack upon problems in general. 

The most obvious examples of the problems ap- 
proach as a mode of organizing a course are the prob- 
lems of democracy class usually taught at the twelfth 
grade level and the courses in both junior and senior 
high schools organized under the “cc ;c,” “fused,” or 
“block time” labels. Some observers maintain that the 
problems organization is more appropriate if the prob- 
lems studied are related to the immediate concerns of 
youth or to social problems which affect young peo- 
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pie. While this contention has a logical basis, teaching 
“pmhlenis" units or topics in a course organized along 
“subject" lines is eompletely feasible. The possibilities 
of problems organization in American history, gov- 
ernment. and geography classes, are. in ftict. much 
greater than ordinarily assumed. 

The problems approach, then, may be viewed both 
as a method or as a set of instructional techniques and 
as an organizing principle which attempts to put stu- 
dents in situations to which they must react to “solve’’ 
a type of problem. 

Criteria for Judging Problems Situations 

Before describing classroom illustrations of the 
problems approach in action, it is necessary to discuss 
briefly three criteria which may be helpful in judging 
the quality of problems situations. Th\^ discussion is 
premised on the notion that the problems approach 
has certain identifiable characteristics — that “just any 
old situation will not do.” The writer feels that a good 
problem solving situation has at least the following 
characteristics. 

First, the problem nust be a real one to students. 
That statement is one of the most common cliches in 
educational jargon, and finding a “real” problem has 
provided many teachers with a true personal problem 
situation. The typical answer to the question, “What is 
real?”, is in terms of what is of most immediate con- 
cern to students. Thus, a class of twelve-year-olds 
should identify as most real, problems like avoiding 
skin blemishes, getting along with siblings, and other 
similar kinds of personal anxieties. Such problems 
may at times be appropiiatc for social studies class- 
rooms, but by no means do they constitute the only 
kinds of real problems to young people. Rather, a real 
problem situation occurs when i class is confronted 
with something which they do not know and are stim- 
ulated to study and learn it. The substance of the 
problem is largely, if not totally, irrelevant to the ques- 
tion of realness; the state of the learner is most sig- 
nificant. The student who wants to know why the 
Amazon Valley does not support a large population 
has a real problem, quite possibly as significant to him 
as arc his worries over his complexion. 

Second, the learning necessary to solve the problem 
should be specified by the teacher. What is the point 
or confronting the class with this problem? How 
should students behave after considering the question? 
The teacher of the student whose problem is “Why is 
Amazonia seemingly underpopulated?” might specify 
that the student will become acquainted with the rain- 
fall, soil, and vegetation patterns of the area, that he 
will consult appropriate references including the opin- 
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ions of experts, and that he will eome to an explana- 
tion wliieli is related to the evidenee. In situations 
where there are no “right'’ or “wrong" answers, the 
teachers might expect that a student will base his 
opinion upon -apparent facts and respect the view- 
points and opinions of his peers. Careful specification 
of goals avoids the possibility of long-winded, direc- 
tionless, and uninformed debate. 

Third, the problem should be one that is socially 
significant; that is, one which falls truly in the domain 
of the social studies, either because it is related to a 
major problem of society or because it concerns sig- 
nificant data from the social sciences. 

Not all problem situations that junior high teachers 
ii.se will meet these criteria. This writer maintains, 
however, that consideration of such elements will en- 
hance the efficacy and contribution of the problems 
approach. 

Strengths and Weaknesses 
of the Problems Approach 
in the Junior High School 

The preceding argument for the use of problem 
solving in junior high school is not meant to imply that 
the approach is fool-proof and destined for success. 
Rather, this author feels that problem-solving, both as 
a method and as a way of organizing content, has cer- 
tain strengths and weaknesses. A discussion of these 
strong and weak features is necessary before specific 
situations and illustrations arc discussed. 

A fundamental advantage of the problem-solving 
approach is in its relationship to the most significant 
goals of social studies instruction. Recent commentary 
concerning the raison d'etre for social studies instruc- 
tion has emphasized the primacy of “thinking’’ goals. 
These arguments hold that the social science disci- 
plines from which the content of social studies is 
drawn contain a fantastic quantity of knowledge. 
Social studies instruction cannot be improved by a 
simple process of accretion or reduction — adding 
names to be memorized or jamming a course into a 
semester rather than a year. The road to improvement 
lies in the direction of encouraging processes of 
thought (as Hullfish and Smith say, the development 
of “controlled thought”).^* The problems approach 
applied to social studies holds this as a central objec- 
tive. Both the content and the method of the problems 
approach aid in the achievement of this educational 
objective. By placing young people in -contact with 
real problems or by creating meaningful involvement 
with significant content, young people can make 
progress toward this goal. 

A second significant strength of the problems ap- 
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proach is that its use is more likely to induce inlelli- 
gent and informed action toward the solution of per- 
sonal and social problems. Again, most recent com- 
mentaries emphasize the desirability of close relation- 
ship between social studies instruction and action of 
a problem-solving nature. In fact, the hulk o'' opinion 
seems to hold that tlie best mode of evaluating social 
studies instruction is the degree to which students are 
made aware of and become actively engaged in social 
problems. Everyone, thus, desires not only the think- 
ing man but also the thinking man who will act. How 
can such a person be produced without a determined 
elTort in that direction? Certainly not all problem-solv- 
ing techniques suitable for junior high school lead to 
Intelligent action. But the problem-solving approach 
may often lead to an a vareness of “problems" both 
social and individual and, moreover, may .stimulate 
the desire for group or individual action. While the 
desire to grapple with social problems is not enough 
in and of itself, it is at least a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

A third strength of the problems approach in junior 
high school is contained in the emphasis placed upon 
a wide variety of instructional materials. Proponents 
of other methods or modes of organization also rec- 
ommend that students come into contact with many 
types of materials, but variety in resources is indige- 
nous and essential to problem solving. A teacher can 
hardly hope to apply problem-solving techniques 
through the use of a single textbook or any one source. 
Nor can he adequately use problem-solving techniques 
if he follows slavishly the dictates of a predetermined 
course of study. These comments do not deny the 
need for books or printed guides, but they do point 
up the need for the examination of points of view by 
students and the willingness by teachers to depart 
from a “canned'’ outline when a class appears to be 
perplexed or when a difTercnce of opinion arises. 

A further advantage of the problems approach is 
that it is likely to reduce the need for the many nonc- 
too-subtle ways of motivating students to learn. One 
of the real dangers in the current “revolution'’ in edu- 
cation is that students learn only tor high scores on 
tests or to achieve other unrealistic learning goals. 
Indeed, the quest for grades seems to dominate the 
school lives of many teen-agers, and the spectre of 
grade-seeking has crept downward into the junior high 
school as well. Since problem solving stresses the 
meaningfulness of the learning situation and the in- 
volvement of the pupil with significant problems, there 
is less likelihood that rewards and punishments in the 
form of grades need be emphasized. 

Finally, the problems approach has the advantage 
of being more likely to transmit truly democratic val- 
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lies and attitudes than other techniques and organiza- 
tions. Implicit in the problem-solving approach is the 
necessity to examine questions and issues in a reflec- 
tive fashion. The student is under the constant injunc- 
tion to form tentative hypotheses, to come to his own 
conclusions, and to seek consensus where possible, but 
to allow for difTerences of opinion where agreement 
cannot be reached. It is paradoxical to talk about the 
development of critical judgments and logical thinking 
but never to put pupils in a position where real judg- 
ment and logical thinking may result. Problem solv- 
ing demands that students “inject” themselves into the 
problems of the culture at one level or another. They 
are forced by the nature of problem solving to test 
the validity of the facts accumulated in school and to 
use these facts to make up their minds. Through 
steady use of problem-solving techniques the student 
is more apt to internalize certain basic democratic 
values. 

Several other advantages of the problem-solving 
approach with junior high students could be listed. 
Observers have mentioned the close relationship of 
problem solving to the fused, block, or core organiza- 
tions which often dominate junior high school social 
studies programs. Others would stress the potential 
growth and development of self-direction on the part 
of individuals taught by problem-solving techniques. 
Space does not permit further elaboration of these and 
other advantages. It is apparent that the above argu- 
ments constitute sufficient strength to warrant a fur- 
ther look. 

Although the rationale for the problems approach 
is sufficiently strong to suggest its use, careful analysis 
has revealed several significant weaknesses and limi- 
tations in its use at the junior high level. Whether 
these weaknesses are due to inherent logical and 
structural difficulties in the approach or to inappro- 
priate application of its techniques and principles is a 
moot point, but one which is irrelevant in the present 
discussion. What is relevant is that teachers recognize 
these weaknesses and realize that use of the problems 
approach affords no automatic or guaranteed success. 

When the problems approach is viewed as a way of 
organizing material for presentation to a class, it pro- 
vides no indication of how the various levels or 
courses in a social studies curriculum relate to one 
another. For example, the seventh grade teacher who 
finds his class greatly interested in a study of racial 
tensions in the United States may formulate several 
problems for them to investigate (i.e.. What are the 
effects of racial intolerance upon the individual? What 
are the responsibilities of each individual to secure 
equal rights for every American?). His class may find 
the investigation of the problem very profitable, but. 



in deciding to study this problem the teacher may have 
undercut the ninth grade teacher who will have the 
same students and whose curriculum guide calls for a 
studv in depth of racial tension. 

Teachers must also realize that the problems ap- 
proach docs not provide a license to investigate any 
and all problems without regard for the maturation of 
their students. Junior high pupils arc obviously limited 
in experimental background and incapable of coming 
to grips with many sophisticated social and intellec- 
tual problems. One teacher, for example, tried to set 
a problem for his junior high American history class 
by explaining Beard’s economic interpretation of the 
American Constitution and then asking his twclvc- 
ycar-old students to criticize the underlying assump- 
tions! Such inappropriate use of problem solving will 
defeat the purpose. 

Another weakness of the problems approach lies in 
the possibility that pupils may come to facile and naive 
solutio is to complex social and personal problems. 
The junior high student may not see the myriad diffi- 
culties inherent in even the relatively simple problems 
that affect his own life or that of his community. The 
net effect of over-simplified solutions may well be a 
cynical attitude toward society as a whole and toward 
those officials who work to solve problems in a real 
setting. Unless students realize tliat they study prob- 
lems to understand and not necessarily to solve them 
and to develop and perfect skills rather than to put 
the final polish on them, they may be disappointed in 
the approach. 

The use of the problems approach is more time- 
consuming than other techniques and organizations, 
and this is frequently mentioned as a weakness. It is 
infinitely quicker to ”give*’ background information 
than to put pupils in the position of finding it them- 
selves. Also, it is far less expensive of time to present 
many-sided issues to a class than to allow pupils to 
discover them in class discussion or debate. Faced 
with the demands of following a curriculum guide, the 
teacher at times may wish to use other methods and 
organizations than problem solving, 

A final weakness of the problems approach involves 
what we do not know about the learning process. 
While logical analysis of learning and thinking and 
the results of some research studies support the use of 
the problems approach, learning psychologists are not 
yet in complete agreement about the way in which 
people learn. Furthermore, it is possible that the prob- 
lems approach is less effective with some groups of 
students than others. Abstract mental processes in- 
volving an intellectual attack upon a problem may be 
impossible for less able students to use. 

Thus, several distinct weaknesses or disadvantages 
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to the use of the problems approach can be identified. 
This author feels that the strengths overshadow the 
weaknesses. Teachers should, however, avoid a ten- 
dency to handle all classwork through problems tech- 
niques, Rather, the approach should be handled with 
restraint and caution, keeping in mind that student be- 
havior should be tested frequently and adjustments 
made in accordance with the results. As Hullfish and 
Smith have indicated: “Too frequently the suggestion 
that the development of thinking ... be made the 
focus of the educational elTort has been taken to mean 
that problem solving should stride to the center of the 
educational stage and banish all other aspects of class 
activity to the wings. ... It is not to be expected . . . 
that each student at each moment will be solving a 
problem, nor that a class, as a class, will be doing 
so.”« 

illustrations of the Problems Approach 
in Junior High Socia! Studies^ 

The balance of this chapter is demoted to illustra- 
tions and examples of how the problems approach can 
be put to use. An attempt has been made to provide 
a set of illustrations balanced amonr., the typical course 
offerings in junior high social stuoies rather than to 
concentrate on or emphasize illusurations in a partic- 
ular kind of course. The classroom illustrations were 
drawn from a number of sources; in the main, they 
represent situations and techniques which have with- 
stood classroom testing. 

The format of the presentation differs greatly be- 
cause of the nature of the material or the illustration. 
At times the situation is dealt with in purely descrip- 
tive terms. In other cases an attempt is made to con- 
vey through transcriptions, study guides, and the like, 
a sense of what actually happened in the classroom. 
Since most teachers experience difficulty in establish- 
ing a problem in their classes, more attention is de- 
voted to initiating the problems situation than to de- 
scribing the outcome. Each illustration is followed by 
a brief commentary and evaluation. 

The Problems Approach in American History 

The typical junior high student will probably spend 
at least one year in the study of American history. 
While local and state variations make the courses 
widely different in periods or data studied, all courses 
in history present unique and frequent opportunities 
for the use of problem-solving techniques. The cases 
described here demonstrate a variety of approaches to 
the use of problems techniques. 

Illustration A. A group of teachers and social studies 
specialists centered at the University of Minnesota de- 



veloped a scries of ease studies designed for use in 
junior high history classes. The cases had two general 
objectives: ( 1) to teach some iTidimcntary aspects of 
historical inctluid; and (2) to place students in posi- 
lions where they must act as the historian docs when 
he examines data. 

Historical method has been long associated with the 
teaching of history in general. In fact, historians have 
issued a constant remonstrance to history teachers that 
tlic teaching of method as part of the con tent of his- 
tory is completely appropriate. Undoubtedly, many 
Icachers have attempted such teaching cither iiici- 
dentaily or as a part of their planned class activities. 
Usually, such attempts consist of assigned readings 
from typical “source'" books in history. 

The program described here ditfers from conven- 
tional attempts in two important respects. Since junior 
high students could hardly be expected to “start at the 
top’" and without prior training begin to bcljave as the 
historian does, an attempt was made to identify and to 
teach separately and sequentially the various elements 
of the historical method. That is, the easiest and most 
basic elements were introduced first. The more diffi- 
cult and sophisticated elements were taught later and 
in a more difficult historical context (i.c., the slavery 
controversy). Also, each lesson was structured so as 
to pose one or several “prolDlems"" which each student 
had to solve. These problems placed the student in a 
position wh.:rc he had to deal with an open-ended 
situation, a question which had no completely “right"’ 
or “wrong"" answer. He was forced to come to a deci- 
sion on the basis of the information presented to him. 

Thus, each lesson was a problem situation or a 
scries of problem situations for the student. These sit- 
uations were not contrived, but were instead closely 
analogous to the way the historian works when he 
attempts to interpret a past event. 

The first three lessons in the series dealt essentially 
with the records of the historian, his raw material, the 
things with which he works and from which he must 
write history. Students were also asked to solve simple 
problems which involve historical records and the 
difficulty of proofs The first and simplest of such 
problems is as follows. 

“Suppose some wealthy man asked the following 
questions about you and offered to give you one 
hundred dollars if you could prove your answers cor- 
rect. What records from the past could you use to win 
the money? How could you prove your answers? 

a. How much did you weigh when you were 
born? 

b. Where did your family live when you were 
born? 
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c. How tall were you on your seventh birthday? 
Cl. In what year was your mother’s mother born? 
e. How many days of school did you miss dur- 
ing second grade? 

If your ‘proof for any question is just the state- 
ment ‘My mother (or father or Uncle Charlie) says 
so,’ the rich man will not pay you. Why not? What’s 
wrong with ‘proof that’s based on the statement of 
one person?” 

Sc'^eral subsequent lessons ask students to deal with 
historical events which have been variously described 
and interpreted. In these lessons, the students become 
acquainted with the historian’s problem of biased orig- 
inal and secondary accounts, the reliability of wit- 
nesses, and the general problems of interpretation in 
history. It is important to emphasize that students are 
not merely presented with the method of the his- 
torian, but are continually put in positions where they 
must solve problems as an historian. 

A specific reference to the effects of the approach 
may better illustrate the type of discussion which oc- 
curred in class. In the final lesson, the students investi- 
gate several questions pertaining to slavery and the 
Civil War. The original intent of the writing group 
was to structure the lesson around the question “Was 
slavery the cause of the Civil War?”. Appropriately 
enough, the entire focus of the lesson was altered when 
a “problem” arose in one class using the material pre- 
pared for the original question. One perceptive stu- 
dent asked, “How can we tell (whether slavery was 
the main cause of the Civil War) when we don’t know 
what slavery was like? I’d like to know.” The other 
members of the class agreed, and the teacher’s plans 
had to be altered. The approach and the progress of 
the class in attacking their problem will provide in- 
sight into how the process worked. 

The teacher's first question was, “Where do we go 
to find out? Who would know?” The almost unani- 
mous class response was that the slaves would know 
if anyone would. When pushed for other sources, they 
named slave owners and northern abolitionists. One 
enlightened soul suggested that all these soiirces carry 
a built-in bias. Weren’t there some foreigners or men 
from Mars who did not care one way or another and 
who could give an honest opinion? The class delegated 
the teacher to collect appropriate sources and to report 
back to class. 

As a result of one pupil’s question, then, the class 
read excerpts from Booker T. Washington’s Up from 
Slavery, Botkin’s Lay My Burden Down, Fanny 
Kemble’s Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plan- 
tation, Weld’s Slavery as It Is, and several other books, 
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some of which dealt with what European travelers 
said about slavery from their observations. 

In order to convey an impression of how the class 
reacted to discussions of these excerpts, a transcrip- 
tion of class discussion is presented below. Because of 
space limitations, the discussion has been edited so as 
to convey the general orientation and dirccMon taken 
by the group. 

Teacher: From what you read in Washington’s 

autobiography, what in general was his 
opinion of shivery? 

Student A: Things were pretty bad; slaves didn’t have 
much of anything. 

Student B: He hated it; he was always getting flogged 
and beaten and he never got an educa- 
tion. 



Student C: How could you say he hated it? He says 

his owners weren’t cruel. Besides his 
parents were the ones who beat him. 

Student A: Even so, there were lots of things that 
were real bad. How would you like to eat 
like pigs at a trough and wear those itchy 
flax shirts! 



Student C: But lots of other people had to live the 
same way. Probably nobody got a good 
education and maybe they all ate like pigs 
in a trough. That doesn’t prove he hated 
it. Where does he say that? 

Student B: He certainly didn’t like it much; he seems 
to feel that he was left out of everything 
— no education, nothing good. He didn’t 
even sleep in a bed until after he was 
freed. 



Teacher: So far you all have talked about what he 

had or what he didn’t have. Is there 
something else about being a slave that 
he suggests he didn’t like? 

Student D: Sure. He was a slave. He couldn’t do what 
he wanted to. 

Teacher: Is he giving an honest view? 



Student C: It's honest, all right, but it’s still biased 
because he’s a slave. 

Student A: Oh nuts. Of course being a slave means 
he’s got a bad opirion of slavery. 
Wouldn’t you? 

Student C: That still doesn’t prove anything. Any- 
way we stalled out to find out what 
slavery was like. All we know is that one 
guy didn’t like it. That only proves that 
he didn’t like it. 
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(Following a discussion of a part of 
Fanny Kemble's Journal j 



T eacher: 



Student E: 
Teacher: 

Students: 



True, she doesn't say (here at least) that 
slavery is bad, but what words does she 
use here to show distaste for it? 
“Miserable,” “wrctelied,” words like that. 
These show you she didn't like slavery 
and that slavery was bad? 

Yes. 



Student C: AH right, you said she was an aetress who 
eame from England to the South and she 
didn't like her husband who owned 
slaves. Wouldn’t that mean she wouldn’t 
like slavery beeause her husband liked it, 
and she didn’t like him? 

Student A: Oh, bosh! 



(Following a discussion of a part of Susan Dabney 
Smede's Memorials of a Southern Planter.) 



Teacher: 



Student F: 



Teacher: 



Student F: 
Student C: 



Before all of you said slavery was bad 
beeause their homes were dirty and they 
didn't get enough to eat. Now this lady 
says that they treated their slaves well. 
And, remember, some of the slaves loved 
their masters and said [in Botkin’s book] 
they were well-treated. Well, if slavery 
was bad before because living conditions 
were bad and they were badly treated, is 
it good if slaves are treated well? 

Of course not. Slavery was always bad 
because one person can’t “own” another 
one. It’s not right. 

Many slave owners didn’t think so. 
Neither did the man from Maine [J. H. 
Ingraham]. 

But they owned slaves. They were biased. 
So were the slaves. 



Commentary and Evaluation. It is ditficuU d irif' 
completely what class members learned ard v, 
progress they made toward resolving their “problem” 
during these discus'^'ons. The scripts do reveal, how- 
evei a tendency cn the part of some students to '>c 
precise in their assessment of data — to demand prt 
sion from others, and to drive other students and u ^ 
teacher “to the wall” when their opinions did not 
seem sound. Where the degree of involvement and tl . 
intensity of feeling throughout the discussion is diffi- 
cult to transmit through a script, the situation ob- 
viously revealed “perplexity” and problem-solving be - 
havior. Moreover, the students did become involved 
with significant content from history. 



Illiistrntioii B. If students have not been previously 
taught by problem-solving techniques, especially care- 
ful planning is needed. One teacher sought to initiate 
her class to the approach by structuring a problem 
situation in her eighth grade United States history 
class. She developed a problems lesson centered on 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Panama Aflair. The 
major objectives were to introduce her students to the 
reflective method of thinking and to have students ac- 
quire a deeper understanding of the events leading up 
to and the implications of the Panamanian revolution. 
The topic for the exercise she felt was especially ap- 
propriate since it illustrates an important juncture in 
American foreign policy and also because the incident 
is neither excessively complex nor subtle and, thus, 
may be understood by the average junior high pupil. 

The first step was to set up the problem for the 
class. The teacher began by having students read text- 
book descriptions of Roosevelt, the man and the Presi- 
dent. She supplemented this by reading aloud to them 
other similar descriptions. These selections presented 
the stereotypic Roosevelt: the “sickly boy,” the 

“strong healthy man,” “the square deal,” “a fair 
chance for all.” and so on. Students also read descrip- 
tions of Roosevelt’s administrations in textbooks. 

When this reading had been completed, the teacher 
conducted a discussion intended to lead to the prob- 
lem confrontation. The following dialogue is a resume 
of this discussion. 



Question: 

Response: 

Response: 

Response: 

Response: 

Question: 

Response: 

Question: 

Response: 



Response: 

Response: 

Response: 



What did Roosevelt mean when he said 
that he stood for a “square deal”? 

That he would give people what was due 
them. 

That he would do what is right. 

That he wouldn’t play favorites. 

That he would help persons who needed 
help. 

What kind of people, rich people poor 
people? 

Common citizens, not just rich people. 

Did Teddy succeed in his aim )'-e 
“square deal”? 

Yes, I think he succeeded beca':^*' no ^n- 
forced the Sherman Anti-1> ..u Act. 

Kc got a pay raise for the miners. 

He helped the miners instead of the 
owners. 

He fought for the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. 



Question: Do you think, then, that Teddy Roosevelt 

was a good president? 
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Response: 


Yes, he did what was right. 


Question: 


Would you say, then, that he stood for 
Ameriean ideals? 


Response: 


He believed in equality for everyone. 


Response: 


Justiee. 


Response: 


He believed in freedom. 


Response: 


He believed in fair play for all eitizeiis. 


Question: 


You think, then, that Roosevelt practieed 
“fair play”? 


Response: 


Yes. 


Question: 


This means, then, that he would never be, 
for example, a “beffy”? 


Response: 


No, not if he really stood for what was 
right. 


Question: 


With this in mind I would like you to lis- 



ten to this story of an event in the life of 
Roosevelt. 



Colombia was a very small, weak, poor nation. Its 
territory onee ineluded what is ealled the Isthmus of 
Panama. At one time Colombia was offered a sum of 
money if she would allow the United States to build 
and control a eanal eonneeting the Atlantie with the 
Paeifie Oeean. The leaders of Colombia felt that they 
would lose eontrol of their own land if they allowed 
the eanal to go through. They also felt that the money 
offered was not really a just priee. So they rejeeted the 
offer, hoping for more just terms. 

As the southern states had tried in our own Civil 
War, a seetion of Colombia seeeded from the union. 
Colombia wanted to stop this revolution in Panama, 
the '^ceeding area. So Colombia sent, or wanted to 
send, troops to stop the eivil war. However, a United 
States gunboat bloeked the troops, whieh made Pan- 
ama’s revolt suceessful. Panama deelared its inde- 
pendence. 

This new nation of Panama desperately needed 
money, so it signed a treaty with the United States 
ill lowing our eountry to lease land in Panama, and to 
build and control the canal. 

It was President Theodore Roosevelt who had or- 
dered the gunboat “Nashville” to stop Colombian 
soldiers from ending the eivil war. So the rebels were 
vietorious. It was he who arranged the treaty with 
Panama which gave the United States permission to 
build and eontrol the Panama Canal. 



Question: 



Response: 

Question: 

Response: 



Did Roosevelt use his superior Ameriean 
power to block the efforts of a weak 
eountry to hold itself together? 

Yes. 

Do you think Roosevelt really intended to 
use his power in this way? 
h sounds like that, but 1 don’t know. 




Question: 


Could you say that in a sense Roosevelt 
used Ameriean power to bully a weaker 
and defenseless nation? 


Response: 


Yes. 


Question: 


Was this fair play on his part? 


Response: 


No, but he must have had some reasons 
for aeting as he did. 


Question: 


What might some of those reasons be? 


Response: 


He felt that he had offered enough money 
to Colombia; his offer vas fair. 


Response: 


He felt that P ir had the right to 
seeede from Colombia. 


Response: 


He felt that the United States had the 
right to build the eanal, sinee it was really 
needed. 


Response: 


He as afraid that another eountry might 
gel ..1 ahead of the United States. 


R espouse: 


He felt that the Panamanians were being 
treated unjustly and wanted to be free. 


Response: 


He thought that building the eanal would 


1 


make him more popular with the Amer- 
ican people. 


Response: 


He felt that Colombia was greedy for 
more money, and wanted to show them 
what he thought of them. 


R espouse: 


He was showing Colombia and the other 
eountries of Latin Ameriea how strong 
the United States was. 


Response: 


He was Siiowing European eountries how 
strong the United States was. 


Response: 


ete. . . . 


Question: 


Do you think that we ean deeide right 
' away whieh of these reasons Roosevelt 
might have held? 


Response: 


No, we must find out more information 
on this. 



The problem that emerged here was to resolve the 
Roosevelt image with the situation that developed 
over the Panama Canal. The “reasons” listed by the 
students were aetually their hypotheses ^or resolving 
this dilemma. The next step was to have students test 
their hypotheses by aequiring additional information 
about R^'osevelt’s motivations. The teacher presented 
brief excerpts from Roosevelt’s autobiography and 
from Harbaugh’s biography of him. The excerpts con- 
tained speeific referenees to eaeh of the reasons sug- 
gested by the elass. Students were to read the selee- 
tions earefully and respond to the following questions: 
( 1 ) Do the authors agree on all the points in ques- 
tion? (2) If they disagree, are they on opposite sides, 
or is it that they just don’t quite agree with one 
another? (3) What similarities and/or differenees do 
ycu find between what the two authors say? 
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Following the examination of the excerpts, the 
teacher returned in a class discussion to the reasons 
for actions of the United States. The following dia- 
logue describes the direction and the sense of this 
discussion. 



Question: 



Response: 

Response: 

Response: 

Response: 



Question: 

Response: 



Question: 

Response: 

Response: 

Response: 



Question: 

Response: 

Response: 



Response: 



Did you find that the authors agreed all 
the time on all the reasons suggested for 
Teddy's actions? 

In a broad way, yes. 

In another sense, no. 

They were somewhat in agreement. 
Sometimes it sounded as though Roose- 
velt said one thing, but really meant 
another. 

Can you give an example of this? 

Yes, where Roosevelt talks about the 
canal as being a highway for the whole 
world, but it seems as though he means it 
is for the United States. 

Does this mean that Roosevelt is lying, or 
being dishonest? 

Yes, because you should say what you 
mean. 

You should try to be truthful. 

No, you can’t always say exactly what 
you mean, because you might offend peo- 
ple. 

Was Roosevelt in danger of offending 
people? 

No, but he didn’t want to sound “grabby.” 
He was representing the American peo- 
ple, so he wanted to put his actions in 
the best light possible. 

He was proud of the American people, 
and American power, and he wanted to 
keep America strong. 



Question: 



Response: 

Response: 



Response: 



Response: 



Any other ideas about Roosevelt that 
come out in these texts? 

He also made it sound as if he was right 
and the other country was wrong. 

He made it sound as if he alone had made 
the decision, so that all the credit of the 
canal would go to him. 

Yes, but this would mean that he felt 
himself responsible for a big decision like 
that. Had he made a mistake, he would 
have taken the blame for that too. 
Roosevelt also sounded as if he were sure 
that he had made the right decision. 



Question: Does the fact that Roosevelt wrote his 

autobiography for publication, that is. 
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Response: 



Response: 



Response: 



that everyone could read it, suggest any 
reasons for his speaking the way he did? 
Yes, he probably wanted to make it 
sound right, so that he could convince 
everyone that he had done the best thing 
possible. 

Most people don’t like to admit that they 
made a mistake on even a little matter, 
much less something as important as that. 
Perhaps he wrote his autobiography in 
order to be rc-elcctcd, or maybe he lost 
his popularity and wanted to regain it. 



Question: Why might author '‘B” be somewhat crit- 

ical about Roosevelt? 

Response: He knew more about Roosevelt because 

he had read more about him and the 
cfTccts of this incident. 

Response: He had had a space of time in which lo 

look back on him. 

Response: It’s easier to decide about something 

when a length of time has passed. 



Question: Now that we have examined these refer- 

ences and discussed the viewpoints of the 
authors, could you decide which reason 
and/or reasons best answer our ques- 
tions? 

At this point the teacher asked the class to choose 
the reason which they thought best explained or re- 
solved the basic problem. The reason most frequently 
mentioned by the class was Roosevelt’s desire to build 
the canal regardless of circumstances, although sev- 
eral students held divergent views. Without prompting 
by the teacher, students raised the question of what 
effects actions such as these have upon the relations 
between the United States and other nations in the 
Western hemisphere. 

Commentar)' and Evaluation. This illustration may 
be criticized by some as a mere adventure in debunk- 
ing a hero. But the fundamental result of this kind of 
teaching is lo make students more sophisticated citi- 
zens and patriots. Nothing is gained by a perpetration 
of naive and insipid handling of topics in American 
history. 

The episode itself is an interesting instance of prob- 
lem-solving technique. The “problem” is actually one 
which is posed or structured by the teacher rather 
than by the students, but it is evident that perplexity 
exists and the students appear to have a solid interest 
in it. The topic is narrow, but is nonetheless a signifi- 
cant event and one which is appropriate for the grade 
level. In addition, the problems created by the emer- 
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gcnce of the United States as a world power arc cur- 
rent enough so that learning from this situation may 
be applied to the understanding of current events. 

The Problems Api roach in Geography Classes 

Geography is another frequently taught subject-ori- 
ented course in junior high school. Although generali- 
zations about the nature of this course are difficult, it 
seems safe to say that it is most typic My a descriptive 
treatment of the entire world or a large portion 
thereof. Teachers who wish to use problem-solving 
techniques in teaehing geography to junior high stu- 
dents report numerous problems, the most frequently 
mentioned being the difficulty of providing ‘Veal” 
illustrations of geographic concepts and ideas, making 
students observant of landscapes, and escaping the 
‘'dcseriptive” orientation so that students are led to 
analyze data in the manner of the geographer. Illus- 
trations in this section were developed by teachers 
of geography and were designed to indicate how the 
problems approach might obviate difficulties listed 
above. 

Illustration A. The field trip has been a solidly ad- 
vocated technique in the teachinp of geography. Usu- 
ally its major function is to bring students into close 
contact with the actual physical or cultural phenomena 
under study. As this illustration shows, it may also be 
used to set a series of problems for students to an- 
ixij ze. 

Two seventh grade geography teachers in a junior 
high school near Minneapolis structured a field trip 
which they felt would allow their students to observe 
examples of the influence men have had on the physi- 
cal environment. In addition they hoped to place their 
stiiden: in a series of positions where they must use 
several techniques of observation to “solve” problems 
posed for them. 

The field trip consisted of a one day round-trip ex- 
cursion from their school to the small city of St. Peter, 
located about 60 miles south of Minneapolis. At peri- 
odic intervals stops were made to allow close exami- 
nation of the relationship between natural and cultural 
environments. In each instance, students were pre- 
sented with a “problem” and directed to develop 
hypotheses to explain what they saw. Students were to 
complete individually a study guide for each section of 
the trip. For several days after their return, the classes 
discussed the hypotheses students had developed and 
attempted to come to some consensus about the prob- 
lems which had been posed to them. 

Portions of the study guides and brief descriptions 
of the discussions which followed when the students 
returned are included below. This guide was discussed 
with the class before departure. 



Study Guide. The first part of your trip will take 
you through a wealthy suburb of Minneapolis, along 
the western edge of this city through other suburban 
areas, then along the southern rim of Minneapolis, 
and finally to the point where the Minnesota River 
empties into the Mississippi. 

Read eaeh of the following questions. As you travel 
through this area, take brief notes on the first two 
questions. When we make Stop #1, take a few 
minutes to answer the third question. 

1. What evidence do you see of how wealthy the 
people are who live in these suburbs? (Student re- 
sponses should include; eountry clubs, stables, foreign 
cars, double- and triple-car garages, large, well-kept 
homes, etc.) 

2. Count the number of brand-new homes you can 
see being built in this area. How many new schools 
are under construction? How many churches? How 
many new gasoline stations did you notice? How old 
is the “average” home you saw in this area? (Students 
would notice a large amount of varied new construc- 
tion.) 

3. Now guess a little about the meaning of what 
you saw. If you had no other evidence than what you 
wrote down for questions 1 and 2, what could you 
say about this area? What kind of an area is it? 

The discussion which followed the trip revealed that 
students had quite easily “guessed” that the area was 
a fairly wealthy one and that the suburban area far- 
ther from the city was by outward signs wealthier than 
the areas closer in. They also hypothesized that the 
new construction meant that the area was rapidly 
growing in population. They had more difficulty when 
asked by the teachers how they could prove their 
“guesses,” but finally students began to m ition com- 
parisons with other familiar areas and more sophisti- 
cated data such as census reports and population 
maps. The teacher at this point showed maps of the 
population density in the county which confirmed one 
of the hypotheses about rapid growth. 

The first stop on the field trip was at Fort Snelling 
where students were asked to assess the obvious origi- 
nal advantage of the fort as a defensive site overlook- 
ing the junction of two main arteries of communica- 
tion and transportation. To reach the second stop, the 
group crossed the Mendota Bridge to the heights on 
the east side of the fiver. Then they were told to refer 
to two topographical maps of this quadrangle which 
had been given earlier. One topo map was drawn in 
1922 before the Mendota Bridge was built, the other 
in 1957 after the bridge had been completed. The 
later map lihows homes, apartments, and light indus- 
tries lining the approaches to the bridge, and a num- 
ber of other obvious differences in the landscape, Stu- 
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dents were asked to explain the dilTcrcnccs between 
the maps. Their “guesses” centered around the bridge 
and what its construction had meant to the pattern of 
roads, homes, and so on. 



Snuly Guide 

Stop #5 — Jordan (a small Minnesota town located 
on a creek about 30 miles southwest of Minneapolis). 

At Jordan you will be asked to analyze the town’s 
site, its resources, the original and present composition 
of the population, their occupations, and the present 
location of the major streets in relationship to Sand 
Creek and the railroad. To conduct this “town sur- 
vey,” we will allow you to do only three things: (1) 
visit the highest point in the town; (2) visit the town 
cemetery; and (3) drive slowly down the main street 
of the town. 

Reuwuihe»‘: You arc to survey this town with no 
more information than you can sec with your own eyes 
at these three stops. The specific questions you are to 
answer arc: 

1 . Wiai resources did Jordan offer the early settlers? 

2. About what year was the town settled? 

3. What nationality were most of the early settlers? 

4. How do residents of this town make a living today? 

5. Why do you suppose this town built on this 
particular site? 

Being asked to answer so many questions on the 
basis of observations made at only three locations 
proved confusing to students at first. They soon 
learned that they could find evidence of resources 
attractive to early settlers, present occupations, and 
guesses as to why the town was located where it is by 
observing from the highest point in town, that an 
approximate date of first settlement and an indication 
of th;: appOiCnt nationality of early settlers could be 
had by examining tombstones. The data they collected 
were difficult to assemble and analyze, but in a dis- 
cussion after the trip, the class concluded that Jordan 
was settled in the pre-Civil War era largely by settlers 
from Germany and Eastern Europe, that the town’s 
ethnic composition has changed rather substantially 
since, that the town grew up around grain and saw 
mills on the creek, and that the present occupations 
consist largely of serving the neighboring agricultural 
region. 

Study Guide 

Stop #7 — Le Sueur (a town on the Minnesota 
River about 40 miles southwest of Minneapolis). 

Your only stop in this town will be at an historic 
monument. You should pay close attention as we 
drive through town for signs of industry. When we 
stop, answer the following questions. 







K What do you think is the major industry in 
town? (Student response: canning; a large 
Green Giant plant dominates tlic center of 
town.) 

2. What docs this tell you about what is grown on 
farms in this area? (Response; observation of 
farms as wc travel south, crop maps of the 
area, and so on.) 

3, How could you “test your guess” so that you 
would know it was true? (Response: observa- 
tions of farms as wc travel farther soiilli; crop 
maps of the area; and so on.) 

At a later slop in one of the most unproductive 
areas in southern Minnesota, the group observed the 
results of improper conservation practices by farmers 
on the highlands above the Minnesota River Valley. 
The students were shown a photograph of a hill taken 
several years previously. Then they observed that at 
the time of their visit the hill was badly eroded with 
deep gulleys reaching far down the side. Students were 
asked to make hypotheses which could explain the 
obvious differences in the appearance of the hillside 
on two occasions. 

Commentary and Evaluation. Use of this specific 
illustration is, of course, confined to a small geo- 
graphic area. But it is apparent that the same ap- 
proach could be used by virtually all geography teach- 
ers wherever they arc located. The pattern of asking 
students to observe and to analyze the natural and 
social phenomena around them and to become in- 
creasi igly aware of man’s impact on his environment 
has wide application. 

The basic content described in this illustration could 
have been taught in several other ways. The teachers 
might have decided to stay at home and “explain” the 
various relationships which the class would have 
otherwise observed firsthand. Or the teacher might 
have decided to take the field trip, but. at each stop to 
gather the class around them and explain to them 
what is meant by what they sec. The fresh and differ- 
ent aspect in this example was the attempt to throw 
the students into the situation, ask them to observe, 
hypothesize, and, at times, test their hypotheses with 
other data. 

Illustration B. One of the more difficult aspects of 
teaching geography at the junior high level is the 
apparent ease with which students tend to assume a 
cause and effect relationship between where men live 
and the way in which they live. This assumption of 
“geographic” or environmental determinism is often 
presented as the study of how environment affects 
men, how it determines what they will grow and what 
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they wil! manufacture. Despite the eonstant complaint 
by geographers that determinism is not tenable as a 
geographic theory and their desire to expurgate it from 
the classroom, geography texts at the junior high level 
frequently abound in references to the overly restric- 
tive elTects of physical geography upon mankind. Even 
the topical outline of many courses (i.e., Wet Lands, 
Dry Lands) is suggestive of determinism. Thus, stu- 
dents learn easily that the physical nature of the Great 
Plains sets irrevocable limits on how people there may 
behave; the environmental characteristics of the 
Congo or of India arc presumed to dictate how people 
will live. In such cases, students will “learn” social 
science data which arc basically inaccurate and restric- 
tive. 

The solution to this teaching problem will probably 
be found in teaching which attempts to contradict de- 
terminism directly. One junior high geography teacher 
attacked the problem early in the school year through 
a scries of map-reading exercises. His basic plan was 
to give the class just enough data to lead them con- 
fidently to an inaccurate conclusion, then to present 
them with additional data which contradicts the con- 
clusion, and, finally, to ask them to reconstruct or re- 
define their original conclusion. 

To begin the year, the teacher reviewed with the 
class the basic map skills learned earlier. Then he dis- 
cussed with them the way in which geographers can 
represent various phenomena (i.e., rainfall, popula- 
tion, vegetation) by the use of symbols of various 
types. 

At this point, he introduced the map exercises by 
saying to the class “Now we shall see what a use of 
maps can do for us, and what we can learn about the 
physical world and how it affects people.” He showed 
them four sets of overlay map transparencies and used 
the vu-graph to project them. In each case the base 
map showed the rainfall distribution of an area. Over 
this basic pattern he placed a population map of the 
same area and asked the class to come to a conclusion 
concerning the relationship they discerned. 

The first area discussed was in South Australia near 
the Queensland border. This area lias well under ten 
inches of precipitation per year and is classified as 
desert. The ponulation overlay indicated an average 
density of less than two people per square mile. The 
class discussed this relationship briefly, and the teacher 
encouraged them to compare this set of maps with the 
more well-watered and populous eastern coast of 
Australia. 

The teacher then asked for a clear statement of the 
relationship they saw. The class’ responded readily 
wiih statements such as: “People do not like to live 
in dry areas”; “People can t live where there is little 
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water”; “Some areas are too dry to support many 
people.” 

Si nee the class had looked only at one area, the 
teacher responded that they had best be careful about 
making a broad sweeping statement. Other areas 
needed to be examined as w-ll. Tlie second map set 
dealt with tlic Sahara Desert in northern Africa with 
rainfall and population having the same relationship 
as before. Again, students were encouraged to com- 
pare their area with the coastal region where more 
rainfall and greater population are related. The 
teacher asked whether their original conclusions 
needed to be revised, but the students could see no 
reason to do so. 

The third area examined was in the Kalahari Desert 
north and east of Johannesburg. Here the rainfall an- 
nually is more than ten inches cn the average, and the 
area is classified as savannah rather than desert. The 
population density is still two people or less per square 
mile, and the students were gratified to sec that their 
original conclusion did not have to be altered. 

By this time, the class was secure in its conclusion. 
They knew and could verbalize the relationship with 
no trouble, and were ready for the coup de grace. 

The final map set concerned southwestern Arizona, 
including Phoenix, Tucson, and Bisbee. The base map 
again indicated little rainfall. The class was asked to 
make a prediction as to what the population map 
would show. Somewhat smugly they predicted that the 
previous relationship would prevail. The population 
map did not bear them out, for a substantially higher 
density of population existed here than in the other 
dry areas. Particularly startling, however, was the 
existence of a major metropolitan center of over a 
half-million people and several smaller population cen- 
ters in an area which the class had predicted could 
not support a heavy population density. 

The class, which had been complacent in the truth 
of their initial discovery, now became perplexed. Their 
easy generalization had proved inaccurate when used 
to predict, and they had been caught interpreting geo- 
graphic relationships in a deterministic fashion. The 
teacher now set the problem for them: What went 
wrong? Why did the prediction fail? He informed the 
class that he would not accept excuses such as “But 
Phoenix is in the United States — that makes it dif- 
ferent.” 

Students were then sent on an individual search for 
reasons for their collective blunder and then mot in 
small groups to discuss the results of their search. 
They read descriptions of all four areas in geography 
texts, looking for differences and similarities. Under 
prodding from the teacher, they studied other maps 
of the areas seeking patterns which might be signifi- 
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cunt (i.c., native vegetation, soil types, natural re- 
sources, manufacturing, and so on). 

After their search each student was asked to make 
a brief statement suggesting a new hypothesis for the 
relationship between population and rainfall. They 
suggested statements such as these. (1) Irrigation 
may be an important factor. Perhaps a desert region 
must have a large supply of water nearby to support 
many people. (2) Natural re.sourccs might allow peo- 
ple to live in a desert. Bisbee is in a copper-mining 
area; perhaps that explains part of the difference. (3) 
Many people like to vacation in a warm, dry area. 
This leads to a greater population. (4) Several stu- 
dents suggested that the original conclusion might 
have been a good one if slightly altered. Suggestions 
were as follows: Drier areas are not likely to have a 
large population. Men have to work harder to live in 
desert areas. Without irrigation, it’s hard to make a 
living in the desert. Without minerals or water nearby 
for irrigation, a dry area will not support a large 
population. 

Commentary and Evaluation. Some teachers may 
object to leading a class down an intellectual primrose 
path toward an inappropriate conclusion, but it would 
seem that in this instance at least the technique was 
justified. The problem was in a sense created for the 
class, but it docs not seem contrived, nor was it truly 
imposed upon them. The class was “caught’’ in an em- 
barrassing situation, “knowing” something which was 
not true. They had to work their way out of the situa- 
tion by altering their original knowledge. 

The conclusions or explanations ultimately arrived 
at by the class did not quite fulfill the teacher’s expec- 
tation. He had wanted them to realize that a high level 
of technology is needed for large numbers of people to 
live in dry areas, and their responses indicated they 
did not quite go that far. But they had perhaps learned 
that sweeping generalization *e dangerous from lim- 
ited data and that the relatic jhips between men and 
land depend upon a complex set of factors, all of 
which need to be examined. 

It is interesting to note that the same techniques 
can be used in a number of different situations. A 
teacher^ for example, could use the relationship be- 
tween wet lands and population. In this instance, well- 
watered regions of sparse population such as the 
Amazon Valley or Equatorial Africa could be con- 
trasted with an area like Java, which has a lar denser 
population. 

Illustration C. This illustration concerns use of the 
problems approach which was not structured by the 
teacher but which grew rather out of a question from 
the class. 



In an eighth grade geography class, the teacher was 
introducing a unit on Latin America by outlining 
brietly .some of the physical charactcri.stic.s of ihe con- 
tinent, the general population pattern (“empty in the 
middle”), and some of the major problems faced hy 
the people. In the same discussioji, he attempted to 
indicate the potentialities of the continent by showing 
production graphs of minerals, hides, beef, and colTce. 
He also read brief quotations from The Atnazins 
Amazon by Price which present the area drained by 
the Amazon as a land of milk and honey. At this 
point, one student raised a question. If so many re- 
sources exist there and if so much is produced there, 
why don't more people live there? The teacher could 
have answered this question wuh a brief comment, or 
he could have said “wait and sec what wc learn in the 
unit,” Rather, he asked other students to respond. The 
result was a pouring out of all kinds of stcrcotyj>es. 
half-truths, and untruths — only certain people can 
stand the heat — it’s all jungle — ferocious animals — 
snakes — poor transportation — lack of education. The 
inadequacy of the responses and the sharpness with 
which the students attacked the opinions of others in- 
dicated that this question deserved careful attention. 

Here again the teacher could have decided to deal 
with the potential of the Amazon Valley by reference 
to several dilTcrc it texts. Because of class interest in a 
question of some importance, however, he decided to 
start this unit by having the class investigate this prob- 
lem. 

Class and teacher defined the problem in sor.if' xi 
dfferent form than the original question. The ^lobiem 
then became “Why is Amazonia seemingly underpop- 
ulated?” Since the class had not been previously ac- 
quainted with the problems approach in a formal 
sense, the teacher identified the typical five step for- 
mula (define the problem, develop hypotheses, acce 
mulatc supporting data, analyze the data, and develop 
tentative conclusions). With the problem already de- 
fined, the class moved on to the other steps. 

Developing Hypotheses. Students were asked to de- 
velop possible explanations above the level of “wild 
beasts threatening men” or “snakes” living in Ama- 
zonia. This proved difficult, and the class was able to 
state only two; the area is physically uninviting to 
many people; and transportation is too poorly de- 
veloped. 

The teacher had originally planned to group the 
class around hypotheses with each group to gather 
data to support it. But the lack of information about 
the area and the paucity of possible answers to the 
question led to a change of plans. 
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Accttmnlating Data. Each student was required to 
read descriptive material from several sources and to 
prepare maps comparing Amazonia with the United 
States in area and population. This provided each stu- 
dent with a basic store of knowledge about the area. 

Then the students were grouped to collect data 
about a particular topic. Each group was responsible 
for an intensive search into its topic and for a re- 
port to the class. One group investigated the climate of 
the region, preparing maps, graphs, and charts to illu- 
strate their report. Anotlier group studied agriculture 
in liie region; students collected pictures, drew crop 
maps, and even arranged for a film on the ill-fated 
attempt by Ford Motor Company to grow rubber on 
a plantation. A third group attacked the question 
*'What is the true picture of mineral resources in 
Amazonia?'’. Another group studied the attempts of 
several South American governments to encourage 
settlement in the area. Several students worked alone 
on projects of interest to them. A doctor’s son, for 
example reported to the class on tropical diseases and 
special health problems in the tropics. 

Analyzing the Data. This step consisted of the re- 
ports of the groups and discussion and analysis of the 
material presented. In each instance several questions 
were used to test the data: Are they accurate? How do 
we know they are? What do they mean? Do they help 
us answer the basic question? 

Developing 'Fentative Conclusions. Following the 
reports, the class reviewed the basic data gathered in 
individual study and from the reports. Then they at- 
tempted to draw several conclusions which would bear 
on the question. After several false starts and much 
discussion, they developed the following tentative ex- 
planations. ( 1 ) Amazonia has been an uninviting 
place to live largely because of the hot, moist climate 
and the ease with which diseases spread. This reason 
did not seem sufficient, however, to explain the empti- 
ness of the region. (2) The soil of the Amazon will 
support thick jungle growth (although jungle is domi 
nant only in a relatively small part of the region), but 
heavy rains “leach” the soil of its minerals making it 
difficult to support widespread agriculture without 
constant use of fertilizers. (3) Since the Amazon is 
practically a “sea,” transportation east to the Atlantic 
is no problem. North-south transportation is more 
difficult, even though roads have been built linking 
places like Belem with Brasilia, the capital. (4) The 
mineral resources of the region are plentiful, but get- 
ting them out is a problem. The general conclusions 
reached by the class were that several factors con- 
tributed to Amazonia's “emptiness'’ and that problems 
^ of health and transportation would have to be over- 
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come before the region would attract a large popula- 
tion. 

Commentary and 1*1 valuation. In several ways this 

illustration was an excellent example of the problems 
approach. The "problem” came from an honest ques- 
tion from within the class itself, the students as a 
group were interested in its study, and the topic was 
one of social significance. As is so often the case, 
though, the class was unable to develop viable hypoth- 
eses hi'forc it had begun to collect data. Thus, the stu- 
dents' initial hypotheses were actually crude guesses 
rather than true hypotheses. Also, there was no oppor- 
tunity for these students to act upon their conclusions; 
they could not populate Amazonia. But their true 
problem, the answer to a question, was solved by this 
study. 

As V ith several other illustrations, the content here 
could have been “taught” more quickly through a 
teacher-answer to the question. Not all such questions 
that arise in a class can or should be answered by tnc 
problems approach. But students need to be faced, as 
these were, with relatively straightforward questions 
for which they can seek their own answers. 

The Problems Approach in Government Classes 

Another typical course in junior high school is the 
one labeled “government” or “civics.” While the con- 
tent of the course most often centers on local and 
state government, in some schools topics such as 
driver education and occupations arc also included. 
Thus, the course is often fragmented into sections or 
units which have little relationship with other parts of 
the course. Furthermore the dimensions and the role 
of local and state governments are virtually unknown 
and seem unimportant to students. Little attention is 
focussed on local government in the mass communica- 
tions media, and neighborhood interest is very often 
concerned with such uninspiring topics as “holes in 
the streets,’' “lazy” or “inefficient’' municipal service 
departments, and constant battles over complicated 
tax measures in the state legislature. 

The lack of knowledge and interest illustrates per- 
fectly the need for instruction directed toward the 
overlapping nature of local, state, and federal govern- 
ment in the United States, the problems of municipali- 
ties which arc occasioned by the booming urban com- 
plexes, and, indeed, about the basic functions and 
purposes of government. These problems contain the 
potential for rich and significant teaching. 

Illustration A. One teacher of ninth grade civics in a 
suburban community decided to organize a unit on 
local government using the problems approach. The 
school’s curriculum guide called for a period of twelve 
weeks on this topic. The standard procedure was to 
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deal with the striieture of municipal government spell- 
ing out the various types or c>ptions from which eoni- 
niunities niighi choose. 71ie emphasis was upon the 
duties of the various community ollieials and the 
advaniages and disadvantages of the types of local 
govern mein. 

Dissalislied with this app<oadi, the teacher decided 
10 broaden the scope of the unit by directing the alien - 
lion of his class toward such questions as “How is 
our conimuniiy related to the whole metropoliiaii 
area? Whai basic problems do we face? How are these 
problems being solved? Whai in general are the prob- 
lems faced by metropolitan governmenis? How can 
individuals coniribiiic lo the solutions of these prob- 
lems?". These questions were not intended to provide 
the structure of ihc unit, but rather to define in general 
the scope of the unit. 

The teacher hoped to lead the class to define the 
most signilicani problems to be considered. He began 
the unit by using highway maps to locate the com- 
munity in relation to the metropolitan area and by 
showing them figures on recent growth in population. 
He concluded with the statement that it was his belief 
that since the community was part of this larger metro- 
politan area, it had no right to an independent exist- 
ence. Ii ought, he claimed, to merge with or be incor- 
porated by the cciiir al city. 

While the community was relatively old, it had only 
recently grown to a substantial population. Residents 
had developed a high degree of community pride and 
spirit in their growth, in their accomplishments in 
meeting the needs of people, and in their school sys- 
tem. The students had apparently internalized their 
pride, for they reacted against the teacher’s sugges- 
tion, asking for his justification. He explained his 
point of view by pointing out that theirs w: essen- 

tially a “bedroom" community which drew us eco- 
nomic sustenance from the central city and was there- 
fore closely related to the broader metropolitan com- 
munity. The problems of the area were enormous; 
having a large number of governments with difTcrent 
local regulations only made solution of the area’s 
problems more difficult. 

This opening ploy had the desired result. While the 
class was not stimulated to the point of pulsation, class 
members did raise questions which revealed both 
ignorance of the community's problems and some in- 
terest in learning about them. The teacher then indi- 
cated the following “problems areas" to be investi- 
gated: How can our community solve the problems 
facing it? (What arc its problems? Docs the type of 
local government stand a chance of solving them? 
What measures are being taken?) How can the mciro- 
Q ea solve the problems of its citizens? (What 
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are these problems? What is being tliMie to solve 
tlieiii? ) How can individuals or groups work to make 
(his area a better jilace to live? 

The class formed several groiijis to gather informa- 
tion dealing with some aspects of these broad prob- 
lems. Fa eh group was to plan its own jaoeedure, but 
was required to gat he i information and rej-jort to the 
class on its fmding; and recommendations. Cotn- 
ni it tees were allowetl to meet during the class hour for 
fifteen minutes two or three times per week. This time 
was silent in planning the group's activities out of class 
and in preparing their final report. Most of the class 
hours were siient in discussing common readings on 
local government. 1'hrough their readings and discus- 
sions the class learned about forms of local govern- 
ment. the general problems of the growing metro- 
politan regions, and the problems createtl by over- 
lapping systems of government. 

Toward the end of the unit, the committees gave 
reports which centered on their recommendations for 
solving the problems. The reports are too extensive to 
describe here, but certain aspects which indicate the 
range of activity and interest on the pari of the com- 
miiiecs and individual st tide ms are worthy of mention. 

1. One commiiiec became interested in a local con- 
troversial issue — whether a hospital maintained by the 
central city should be taken over by the county, in 
which case all suburban comnuiniiies would he par- 
tially responsible for its support. To gel some assess- 
ment of whai the general feeling was in their com- 
munity, members decided to take a poll. Their polling 
technique was probably very poor, as was their ques- 
tionnaire, hut they did learn that a high percentage of 
adults had no opinion or were completely ignorant of 
the question. Appalled by these results, students raLsed 
thj question of indifrercnce and apathy in their report 
and made several suggestions toward improving com- 
munication and building interest in local affairs. 

2. Another group was preparing a report on slum 
problems in other cities wIku the teacher suggested 
that ilu might deal in problems closer to home. Sev- 
eral students, allhough skeptical about the cxisieiicc 
of slums in this inciropoliian area, agreed to talk 
their parents into driving them through certain loca- 
tions designated by the .wachcr. They did indeed find 
slums there and took slides of slum housing for use in 
their report. Members of this group also read parts of 
//ow r/u' Other Half Lives by Jacob Rii.s, Shame of 
the Cities by Lincoln Steffens, Harringto.i's J'he Other 
America, and several other sources dealing with the 
problems and effects of slum life. 

3. The role of the major political parlies in local 
politics became ihe major topic for a third group. Siu- 
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dents were unaware that the parlies had any interest 
in the loeal seene until the leaeher suggested that they 
might interview the ward ehairnien. They quiekly 
learned that although loeal eleelions were held on a 
nonpartisan basis, the major parlies baeked eandidales 
unoirieially and took a stand on some loeal issues. A 
more important result of these interviews was to get 
sludenis interested enough in the polilieal seene to 
attend ward meetings of the major parlies. 

4. A group investigating planning and zoning prob- 
lems in their eomnuinily became interested in the lack 
of provision for general rccrcaLional facilities. They 
hoped to survey the area to find sites appropriate for 
recreation, but houses and stores, they learned, had ex- 
panded into practically every available square foot 
leaving no surplus for other needs. While their report 
could contain no action or solution to the problem, it 
did chide none-too-gcntly earlier planning and zoning 
councils for their lack of foresight. 

5. School needs and problems drew the attention 
of one group. They originally were not aware that 
schools were run by a separate governmental agency 
and were surprised to find yet another unit involved 
in local alTairs. From interviews with school board 
members, teachers and administrators, they learned 
something of the problems of keeping up with school 
needs in an area of growing population and rising 
land values. 

Commentary and Evaluation, As this illustration 
shows, a study of local government need not be exces- 
sively dull and drab. Rather, it provides a rich and 
varied resource for significant teaching and learning. 
This teacher succeeded in arousing interest and in 
pointing that interest toward significant knowledge 
about local affairs. Mo c interesting are the several 
allusions to action on the part of students. Although 
they were not able to solve the problems they studied, 
they did to some degree become more active in and 
aware of the community’s attempts at solution, 

Illustration B, A ninth grade social studies teacher 
in a suburban school near Minneapolis was faced with 
a seemingly impossible task. The curriculum guide for 
his school called for a one semester course in govern- 
ment covering the following topics: Citizenship and 
What It Means; National Government — Origin and 
Structure; Our States and Territories; Minnesota Gov- 
ernment; Local Government and City Government; 
Financing Our Governments — Local, State and Fed- 
eral. According to the curriculum guide, this course 
was to be organized into topical units, each taught for 
a period of three to four weeks. With such a crushing 
burden and an unrealistic organization, teaching in a 



worthwhile fashion and providing any stimulus toward 
interest seemed extremely dinicull. 

Furlherniore, the teacher sensed during the first day 
that students held the course in low esteem and ex- 
pected little from it. From previous classes, ihcy had 
learned what the course was like — a rather dull reci- 
tal of branches of government; a mastery of federal, 
stale, and local officials, their salaries and duties; and 
an analysis of how taxes are collected and monies 
dispersed. While they were not exactly in a state of 
anomie, students did appear apathetic and approached 
the course with dread. 

Although this was his first year in the school, the 
teacher decided to conduct a rather drastic experiment 
with one of his live sections. By setting a “problem" 
for his class, he hoped to inject some life into the 
group as well as to provide a meaningful learning 
experience. He began by asking the cla.ss .several ques- 
tions: Why do we have governments? What arc they 
supposed to do? Do you or your parents have any part 
in government? How should a citizen act? As antici- 
pated the answers were inadequate and desultory. Stu- 
dents conjured up a few of the catchy, meaningless 
phrases they had learned about government in various 
ways, but it was apparent tiiat the concept in any 
functional sense was obviously a mystery to them. 

The teacher then proposed that the class learn 
about government by spending some time trying to 
govern themselves in a responsible fashion. He sug- 
gested that this would require the preparation of some 
rules in the form of a “constitution” for the class. 
When this step had been completed, the class would 
be free to choose the kinds of topics and problems 
from the course outline that seemed most significant 
to them. 

In this situation it is a little difficult to tell exactly 
what the “problem” is because it has not been clearly 
specified. The teacher stated the problem as follows: 
For what purposes do governments exist? The students 
undoubtedly saw the problem somewhat differently, 
perhaps as: How can we organize ourselves so as to 
meet the teacher’s expectations? The teacher has at- 
tempted to create some tension within the class by 
placing them in a position which demands that they 
act to solve both his problem and their own. To put 
it simply, the teacher is assuming that because the 
class feels tension or perplexity, they will move to 
answer the question he posed. 

The first task, then, was to develop a constitution. 
This required a “convention” which was to be held over 
a one week period during the class hour. The teacher 
divided the group into four “states” of seven or eight 
students each. All students were designated as dele- 
gates to the convention, but each “state” elected a 
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governor to organize meetings within its group. Since 
the teacher refused to play a larger role in organi^:ing 
their study, the students were left to their own re- 
sources in planning and running their convention. The 
teacher described what happened as follov/s. 

“On the first day of the convention, 1 took a seat 
in the back of the room without giving any instruc- 
tions. Confusion ahd indecision was widespread 
throughout the room, and no doubt teachers nearby 
wondered what was going on. Above the chattering 
someone placed a classmate’s name in nomination to 
serve as chairman of the convention. This was fol- 
lowed by unanimous approval and election of a secre- 
tary to record the proceedings. The rest of the hour 
was characterized by considerable discussion and sonic 
foolishness; however, it was decided that the govern- 
ment shall consist of three branches, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. Further deliberation concerned the 
legislative body. Not much, but enough for a start. 

“The second day moved along more smoothly, but 
the frustrations of giving up individual preference for 
majority rule were felt by many of the students. Some 
discussions became heated and revealed the need for 
a set of procedures which would govern the presenta- 
tion of motions. Ore boy, who had objected to the 
lack of order during the previous day’s discussion, 
brought Roberts’ Rules to class and was able to get 
the group to adopt the book as a way of bringing 
more order to class discussion. 

“By this time, interest, which at first had been 
moderate, was high. Students in my other classes 
wondered why first hour had been chosen for this 
experiment and their class ignored. Fellow teachers 
inquired about the experiment having he^id comments 
from the students in the halls and in other classes. 

“The convention lasted five days. Some would no 
doubt consider this too long, and others would prob- 
ably regard it as wasted time. It is my belief, however, 
that these were the most productive five days of the 
entire school year. Each student had in some way 
participated, even though as in any group activity a 
small proportion dominated. Moreover, the experience 
was a completely realistic one for students since they 
were actually involved in making decisions, not merely 
acting out events in a hypothetical sense. {Diversity 
of opinion and the calling for a division of the house 
on certain issues were reminiscent of experiences I 
have had at political party caucuses.)''' 

With the constitution written, the class set about 
organizing their future work. The first order of busi- 
ness was to create cabinet posts and executive depart- 
ments. A “Bureau of the Census” was created to per- 
form the routine tasks of taking roll and keeping 
attendance records. A “Government Printing Office” 



was formed to distribute tests and to di'aw up supple- 
mentary dittoed materials. The “Department of 
Labor” was delegated the responsibility to study 
“working conditions and class assignments.” All ofii- 
eial papers and laws passed by Congress were to be 
kept by a “Secretary of State,” 

When these tasks had been completed, ihe class de- 
cided that their first unit of work would be local gov- 
ernment. They planned this unit completely using tho 
rules they had developed in the constitution to guide 
their decision.s. Space prohibits a complete de.scription 
of their activities, but several are significant enough to 
list. ( 1 ) The group contacted memhei>' of the Metro- 
politan Plannhig Commis.sion and obtained its reports 
on popa!:,iion trends and economic developments in 
their community. (2) Members of the local planning 
committee were contacted to identify local problems 
worthy of study. The city manager provided the class 
with copies of the city’s annual report together with 
other pertinent information. (3) Discussion and study 
of problems in local governiiient brought about a de- 
sire to participate in some community project which 
would promote greater understanding of community 
problems and possibly provide some service to the 
city. A small group of ,students conferred with the 
city manager about the project and recommended a 
survey of some 500 homes to find out popular com- 
munity attitudes toward the city a.s a place to live, 
toward municipal services, and toward issues facing 
the community. The survey also got at citizens’ knowl- 
edge of governmental officials and the areas of gov- 
ernment most interesting and vital to residents. The 
results of the survey were perhaps moderately valu- 
able to city officials, but most certainly of great sig- 
nificance to the class. Class members were righteously 
appalled at the lack of information and the general 
apathy of the community toward local government. 

On the basis of these and other activities, the 
teacher felt that the students had developed a realiza- 
tion of the need for government and an appreciation 
of some of the problems inherent in a democracy. 
The interest level was higher in this class than in the 
teacher’s other sections which approached the topic 
differently. Students in this section also read more 
books and displayed more interest in community 
affairs. 

Commentary and Evaluation. Assigning a class to 
write a constitution is hardly extraordinary. When 
such an activity is assigned, the teacher will usually 
present the class with a “cookbook” approach which 
tells students how to proceed. An unusual and note- 
worthy element in this illustration was the teacher’s 
willingness to take a chance and give his class virtually 
complete responsibility for organizing their work. 
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Obviously, ihis was not the usual kind of problems 
situation. One might wonder whclh.cr there was a 
“problem" present in any typical sense of the word, 
Yet the class certainly showed signs of perplexity and 
the desire to become involved with the content being 
studied. The key to the success of this experiment was 
undoubtedly the interest generated by the iinusTuiI ap- 
proach. Once involved in the process of making their 
own decisions, the class readily took hold of planning 
and attacking their work. Despite the uncertain direc- 
tion they received from the teacher, the class rose to 
meet a challenge and undoubtedly accomplished some 
significant learning. 

The Problems Approach in Core, Fused, 

OR Block-I’imc Classes 

Another typical mode of organizing social studies 
instruction is into larger blocks of time than a regular 
class period. Although such classes are normally as- 
sumed to combine learnings from several social science 
areas or from another subject area and a social science 
area, not all such organizations represent “true” core 
or fusion of content. Many teachers leach one hour of 
social studies and one hour of English. Nevertheless, 
the class setting and flexibility usually accorded the 
teacher provide excellent opportunities foi using the 
problems approach. 

Illustration A. Since his class was of far higher than 
average ability, one teacher felt his students were 
capable of handling a scries of fairly sophisticated and 
complex problems. At the beginning of the year, he 
listed a number of problems and suggested that the 
class choose the ones they would like most to study 
and the order in which they should be done. His list 
included minority group problems in the United 
States, the potential elTccls of automation on people, 
and the farm problem. These were units which the 
teacher had previously prepared and taught and were 
structured so that the language skills would be taught 
in connection with the social studies content. 

The reaction of the students was positive in all re- 
spects but one. Several were already perplexed over 
the rash of attacks upon United Stcites embassies 
overseas and the rough treatment given to United 
States Information Service ofiices. It seemed to them 
that time could be profitably spent in trying to dis- 
cover why these acts had been comrr\itted. Their 
image of the United States was one of a world leader 
trying to help other nations, particularly underde- 
veloped ones. Why did we receive this type of reac- 
tion? 



The question in the minds of the studcnls appeared 
quite genuine, and the teacher allowed the class to 
proceed. He told them that they nuisl follow the reg- 
ular problem solving approach, first de lining exactly 
what the question was, then gathering information 
which bore on it, developing solutions (hypotheses) 
v'hicli explain or answer the question, and then testing 
their solutions or answers. 

The class began by developing a spccilic question 
to answer. To ask simply “Why do many people ap- 
pear to dislike us intensely?" seemed naive and ridicu- 
lous* to the students*. After* trying several alternatives, 
they linally decided to define the problem as: What 
can our people do to improve the picture of the 
United Slates abroad? The teacher pointed out that 
this question assumed that our image presently was 
bad; this he maintained was not so. Also, he felt that 
the class should gel some background on what have 
been our foreign policy problems in the past. Without 
this they would probably succeed only in giving in- 
appropriate answers to the question. 

The first step in gathering information was to study 
some aspects of our foreign policy in the past. Class 
members read history texts to accumulate background 
information on significant events in foreign affairs in 
the past. Since these texts did not treat topics in depth, 
the teacher prepared brief case studies of four sets of 
past events: (I) Involvement of the United States 
with European nations during the Napoleonic period; 
(2) The quarrels with Mexico ever the southwest; (3) 
Relationships with England during the Civil War; and 
(4) Our involvement with the Open Door policy in 
the Far East. These cases were presented to the class 
in dittoed form. Each one contained a statement of 
facts describing the events discussed, identified the in- 
terest of the United States in these events, and raised 
questions dealing with the general policies illustrated 
in these events. Students studied these cases indi- 
vidually and then used them as a basis for class dis- 
cussion. 

To study more recent foreign affairs questions, the 
students prepared brief “cases” patterned after the 
teacher’s attempts. They used the Readers Guide and 
the current events magazines to which the school sub- 
scribed to find articles dealing with commitments of 
the United States in the post-World War II period 
(NATO, SEATO, and the UN), the Cuban crisis, the 
Korean War, the Guatemalan affair, and attacks upon 
United States embassies. These events were discussed 
individually in class. The teacher invited an Asian 
foreign student at a nearby university to talk to the 
class giving his impressions of how the United States 
was viewed in his country. An ex-member of the Peace 
Corps also came to speak, giving her reactions both 
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to the work of that organization and to the attitude cf 
people in other countries toward our nation. A teacher 
in the school who had spent a year teaching in West 
Germany gave his reactions to the group. 

Following these activities, each student was re- 
quired to write an essay which summed up the infor- 
mation studied and listed one or several possible an- 
swers to the main question. The teacher read and graded 
the papers and used student comments as the basis for 
a class discussion. The class agreed on several gen- 
eral conclusions which, in substance, were as follows; 
The United States had become involved in all major 
European wars since we became a nation; this was an 
illustration, they fell, of the interdependent nature of 
the world. We could hardly escape playing a large role 
in world affairs in today’s world. Although the United 
Stales has at times overpowered smaller and weaker 
nations, we have al.so at times acted responsibly in 
settling disagreements with other countries. The 
“image” of the United States abroad is probably not 
as bad as generally believed. Foreign governments 
often use the United Slates as a whipping boy; some 
of the attacks are staged by the governments. The ac- 
tions of any large and powerful nation arc bound to 
be criticized. 

Despite the sophistication of some of these state- 
ments, students were frustrated when they tried to an- 
swer satisfactorily their original question. To some 
the question had now become a simple-minded one; 
the information they had examined had introduced 
them into a few of the complexities of international 
affairs. 

Commentary and Evaluation. This illustration has 
several attributes of an excellent problems situation. 
The problem centered in a real concern of the class 
and the question was a significant one. At the same 
L ..e one might question the nature of the problem 
itself. As originally stated it was certainly naive and, 
of course, it was not answered by the class. Still, the 
class did apparently acquire a broader perspective on 
the role of the United States in world affairs and a 
better understanding of international problems. 

Illustration B. (This illustration was originally pub- 
lished in the previous edition of this Bulletin and is 
presented here in revised form with the kind permis- 
sion of Veronica E. Casey and Raymond H. Muessig, 
authors of the junior high chapter in that volume.) 

After a preliminary discussion of the problem area 
of economic security ... [a] ninth-grade social studies 
class . . . defined their general problem for study as: 
“How can economic security be assured for American 
families?'’. The subject was selected because it is a 
matter of much concern to American families, some 



with vivid memories of depression years and all 
watchful of the present inflation which has consumed 
a large portion of their savings. The many bills in 
Congress relating to this topic and the labor unions' 
efforts to expand fringe benefits filled the newspaper 
columns. The students were personally affected by the 
problem since many arc part-time workers and well 
aware of the relationship of earning lo spending. 

Approaching the subject on too personal a basis 
might have involved embarrassing disclosures of family 
linanccs; therefore, the teacher asked the class to write 
papers on “My Ideal Family." 

Some pupils felt that security of employment was 
most important. Others hoped to become independent 
businessmen. Some considered good health the most 
important basis for happiness. AH llicsc papers pre- 
sented to the teacher an excellent departure point for 
the discussion of those hazards which threaten fami- 
lies. At the same time, the pupils were reading such 
novels as Alice Adams by Booth Tarkington. The 
Pearl by Jo!?n Steinbeck, 77/e Yearlhig by Margaret 
Rawlings, Man of (he Fcunily by Ralph Moody, and 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn by Betty Smith. 

The class discussed some of the papers on “My 
Ideal Family,” some of the novels they had read, and 
some of the newspaper clippings they had brought. 
From these sources they were able to recognize the 
\ arious factors which endanger economic security of 
the family, and to define the social problem: “How 
can sufficient earnings for American families be as- 
sured to safeguard them against such unexpected 
hazards as death of the breadwinner, old age, unem- 
ployment, and accident?”. 

(Students then divided the main problem into sub- 
problems which were investigated by six committees.) 

The first committee studied the historical factors 
v'hich have affected family security: the change of the 
country from an agricultural to industrial character; 
the increasing proportion of the aged in the popula- 
tion; rapid scientific advancement. With the rising 
standard of living came also such disadvantages as 
boom and bust, industrial hazards, and so forth. They 
examined the change in attitudes toward insecurity — 
from passive acceptance to an ever-increasing aware- 
ness of the public responsibility to solve this problem. 

(The ckm visited the Sirovich Day Center which pro- 
vides organized leisure programs for old people. From 
their interviews there, the committee observed that 
old folks tend to play less active roles in industrial 
urban communities than they did when the country 
was predominantly rural.) 
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The second committee investigated how individuals 
by their own efforts, through better training, wise 
budgeting, and proper investment of savingr, can meet 
tfie unexpected hazards of life. This committee inter- 
viewed a stock exchange broker and a banker. One 
member visited the post oPux to find out how the 
U.S. Postal Savings System works. From their reading 
they concluded that today the income and savings per 
person are the highest in U.S. history, but that a large 
percentage of American families still has insulTicicnl 
savings to cope with the unexpected. Complementary 
programs therefore are needed. They talked with a 
social worker from the Family Services section of the 
Community Service Society who explained to the class 
how private organizations such as theirs help unfor- 
tunate families. 

The third committee turned its attention lo the busi- 
ness pension plans. They inler\ iewed a stall member 
of the National City Bank of New York who is a con- 
sultant to various .schemes. The class was fortunate to 
be invited by U.S. Steel Corporation to visit tlieir Fair- 
less Steel Plant in Morrisville, Pennsylvania. This trip 
very dramatically revealed to them the great achieve- 
ment of our science, industry, and technology in in- 
creasing productivity, and thereby raising the standard 
of living. At the plant they learned about and ob- 
served the most modern safety devices and programs, 
and through interviews with company officials became 
acquainted with the pension plans and other welfare 
programs of the company. For one who had watched 
the project from the beginning, it was at this point 
clearly noticeable from their questions that the pupils 
had grasped important economic concepts. Some of 
the questions they asked were: “Does the use of labor- 
saving devices create serious technological unemploy- 
ment?” “How does the corporation invest its pension 
funds?” “What are the fringe rewards of the workers?” 
“Is the housing project built near the plant a ‘com- 
pany town’?” 

The fourth committee surveyed the role of orga- 
nized labor in improving the standard of living for 
American workers. The committee visited the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union headquarters 
and health center. The educational director of the 
union discussed the history of the American Labor 
movement, and how the unions, through collective 
bargaining and through their own welfare programs, 
have bettered the economic status of their members. 

To the fifth committee fell the intricate job of in- 
vestigating the federal, state, and local programs of 
social security and assistance. They visited a local 
social security agency, the state employment service, 
attended a hearing of the Workmen’s Compensation 



Board, and took a field trip to a physical and voca- 
tional rchalulitation center maintained by Columbia 
University. 

A sixth committee was set up to explore how other 
countries cope with the problem of family security. 
They discovered that diherent cultures attach difl’crent 
meanings to family tics. In tlic Near East, Latin Amer- 
ica, and India, the family tics are stronger and more 
pervasive than in such a highly industrialized country 
as the United States. They also discovered that rigid 
class distinctions obstruct social and economic prog- 
ress. This committee visited the offices of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization where economists from dif- 
ferent countries explained the magnitude of economic 
insecurity in underdeveloped and war-torn areas. The 
committee, moved by this experience, organized a 
fund raising campaign in the scho-jl and collected over 
$50 which they turned over to the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 

After six weeks of study, the class was ready for 
their culminating activity. Each of the six committees 
presented its report to the group, using drawings, skits, 
debates, and several other techniques to emphasize 
their major generalizations. 

The topic of family security offers abundant oppor- 
tunities for integration with other studies. The sub- 
ject of family has been used in the arts and in litera- 
ture. Family living can be used in studying the cul- 
tural patterns of all countries. The U.S. Congress’ 
concern with the protection of the American family 
offers an excellent springboard to the study of civics 
and history. And since the family is an important 
spending unit and a source of labor force, it is a good 
medium not only for the study of personal economics 
but for a study of the effect of individual decisions 
upon the total economy. 

The greatest virtue of the project was that eco- 
nomic security was placed in its proper context. The 
pupils discovered that in our complex industrial so- 
ciety great economic forces shape the economic and 
social patterns of the family, and that these forces can 
be offset only by the cooperative action of all the indi- 
viduals through their intelligent decisions when policy 
is made. 

Commentary and Evaluation. This illustration is in 
several ways a “classic” problem situation. The stu- 
dents defined the problem and the subprobleins well. 
Although the content was drawn primarily from eco- 
nomics, there is evidence that the students drew from 
other areas as well. The work of the committees wa.s 
impressive, and their reports seem to have been done 
in creative fashion. 
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Summary 

This chapter has included a brief rationale for using 
problem-solving techniques and, in greater detail, a 
number of classroom illustrations. The specific situa- 
tions attempt to illustrate how problem solving may 
be used in several dilTcrcnt ways across a wide range 
of course organizations and topics. 

No claim is made that the instances presented here 
will apply universally. It is readily apparent that the 



problems approach may assume many forms and may 
have many clTccts upon students. A real problem to 
one group of students will not be seen as such by 
another. Indeed, within any class there will be wide 
variation in perceptions of what constitutes a problem. 
The illustrations do present, however, ways that some 
teachers have found to create a more signilicant learn- 
ing climate for their students. A basic assumption of 
the chapter has been that other teachers may find them 
useful. 
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And this 1 believe: that the free, exploring mind of the individual 
human is the most valuable thing in the world. And this I would fight 
for: the freedom of the mind to take any direction it wishes, un- 
directed. And this I must fight against: any idea, religion, or govern- 
ment which limits or destroys the individual. This is what 1 am and 
what I am about. I can understand why a system built on a pattern 
must try to destroy the free mind, for this is one thing which can by 
inspection destroy such a system. Surely I can understand this and I 
hate it and I will fight against it to preserve the one thing that sepa- 
rates us from the uncreative beasts. If the glory can be killed, we 
arc lost. 

— John Steinbeck 



I envision it, the primary goal of the senior high 
school should be to produce the intellectually auton- 
omous individual; the individual who can arrive at his 
own conclusions based on the relevant facts. To pro- 
duce the autonomous individual — the self-directing 
person — the school must help the student discover 
his identity; that is, help him come to know who he is, 
what he values, and what he wants to achieve. 

The social studies program within the senior high 
school can play a key role in achieving this goal. The 
content of the social studies, if approached from a 
problem-solving orientation, is rich in opportunities to 
develop the skills and insights, and values, required 
for a reflective resolution of problems. 

For the student to gain a sense of identity he must 
ceme to understand the salient features of his social 
environment; he must come to grips with the crucial 
issues imbedded in his culture. Furthermore, as he 
makes sense out of his society, as he resolves social 
issues reflectively, he must then determine the signif- 
icance of the meanings thus acquired for his pattern 
of values. When doubt is resolved, when a social situa- 
tion which was confused has become clarified, then the 
meaning acquired needs to be related to the value 
structure of the student. Thus, the. student gains in- 
sight into self through the recognition of the signifi- 
cance of meanings derived in problem-solving for his 
concept of self. 

The problems with which the student comes to grips 



within the social studies classroom are social, the 
meanings which he derives from their solutions must 
become personal if self-knowledge is to be attained. 
A student, for example, addressing himself to the 
question, “How can Negroes acquire decent hous- 
ing?”, is involved in a social problem and he is deal- 
ing with social studies content. The student may con- 
clude that “open housing” is a necessary condition for 
a solution to the problem. If so. he has arrived at a 
solution to the problem. Assuming that the quality of 
th(j thinking that took place in the process of problem- 
solving was of a high order, the meaning distilled from 
the process is significant. If problem-solving is to con- 
tribute to intellectual autonomy in this instance, the 
student must ascertain his reactions to the principle of 
“open housing.” Thus, in engaging in the solution of 
social problems, the student gains meaning which 
when referred to the self affords knowledge which 
results in clarification of identity. 

Assuming that we develop the intellectually auton- 
omous student, will he face frustration and become 
alienated from his society due to the complexity of 
modern life and the centralization of decision making? 
Aware of social problems and skillful in arriving at a 
satisfactory logical solution, will he feel powerless to 
effect change, to realize his solutions? This outcome 
seems unlikely, since the student will be aware of the 
social forces and the organizational structures inherent 
in society. He will be cognizant of the organized 
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groups and the in linen lial individuals that elTcct 
change in society. Hence he will be able to elTectively 
engage in “the passions and actions of his lime.” 

Will the student use his skills to gain selfish, anti- 
social ends? There is no ecrlainly in this matter, since 
the very nature of autonomy precludes determination 
of the values sought by the student. However, by in- 
volving the student in the crucial problems of society 
he is immersed in the human condition. He is sensi- 
tized to the troubles and the tensions of his fellow 
men by the very focus of the social studies currieuluin. 
Furthermore, since an cITeclivc use of the problem- 
solving approach requires an intellectually permissive 
classroom atmosphere — an atmosphere in which the 
student’s contribution is courteously and fairly enter- 
tained — the student experiences sensitive inter-per- 
sonal relations and is expected to accord it to his fel- 
low classmates. Hence, living within a socially sensi- 
tive classroom atmosphere, im nersed in the problems 
of mankind, the likelihood that the student will de- 
velop into a socially conscious individual is quite 
probable. 

Next, let us turn to an examination of the atmos- 
phere which must exist if problem-solving is to occur. 
If the student is to become engaged in problem-solv- 
ing he must be doubtful, uncertain or puzzled con- 
cerning something within his experience and have the 
desire through inquiry to remove the doubt. As long 
as he is certain of the truth or goodness of a partic- 
ular idea or action, or as long as he is unconcerned, 
indifferent about the matter, he is not involved in 
problem-solving. 

Hence, the initial task coiifronllnjr the teacher is 
that of creating the state of uncertainty or doubt in 
the mind of the student. Obviously, in instances where 
the student brings the doubt to the classroom this 
initial stage is eliminated. But for the remainder of 
the students, and in most cases for reasons outlined 
below (his will be a majority of the class, the teacher 
must implant the element of doubt. 

Let us now consider why students seldom bring 
doubt to the classroom. Most classrooms are places 
where doubt is not prized. Classroom activity consists 
largely of producing right answers. Usually the at- 
mosphere is one of certainty, not doubt. The class- 
room activities often consist of recitation in which the 
student is required to recall specific facts in an atom- 
istic context. Certainly doubt is not demanded. The 
very fact that formal education must take place within 
the confines of a social organization discourages an 
emphasis upon the nurturing of doubt and the foster- 
ing of inquiry, for social organizations tend to be 
conservative. 

Furthermore, to doubt, to question, is discouraged 



by major forces in the larger society. As bureaucracy 
pervades an ever-increasing urea of our social organi- 
zations, as the organization man becomes more the 
prototype of modern man, us increased urbanization 
creates more complex social relationships, as military 
service bcconics more widespread, the general social 
climate discourages a spirit of doubt and inquiry. The 
senior high school student increasingly is aware of 
these forces as lie anticipates his greater immersion in 
the larger society upon graduation. He .senses that a 
life of inquiry may lead to difiTiculties both personal 
and occu|:)alional. Hence he is reluctant to subscribe 
to the examined life. 

Creating the Condition of Doubt 

Since the presence of the clcmcnl of douht or puz- 
zlement is a necessary condition for the initiation of 
problcm-soI ing activity, let us consider leaching 
strategies which arc likely to evoke such reactions. 
The teaching strategics can be grouped in the follow- 
ing categories for the purpose of examination. 

The teacher can present the students v^ith a problem 
within the context of the content. 

The teacher can encourage the students to discover a 
problem within the context of the content. 

The teacher can convert the unexamined beliefs of stu- 
dents into problems. 

The teacher can point up conOicls within students’ pat- 
terns of beliefs, thus creating problems. 

The teacher can point up conflicts within the course 
content, thus creating problems. 

Each of these methods of creating the clement of 
doubt is discussed in the sections which follow. 

Presenting the Students with a Problem. One 
method of creating doubt is ^or the teacher to present 
the class with a problem at the beginning of the dis- 
cussion period. The following excerpt of a discussion 
in a high school American history class illustrates this 
method. 

Teacher: Today we are going to consider our domes- 
tic history from the close of the War of 
1812 to approximately 1830. I noticed a 
curious thing in reading over our assign- 
ment. Calhoun led the fight against the 
Tariff of Abominations, and yet (your text 
doesn’t mention the fact) in 1816 Calhoun 
favored a high tariff policy. How do you ac- 
count for his changing his mind? 

It is conceivable that the students will not see the 
lack of consistency as a real problem. After the 
teacher has done all that he can to make the lack of 
logic clear, if the students do not accept it as a gen- 
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nine problem, then for purposes of the problem-solv- 
ing approach the situation is meaningless. More facts 
have been covered, that is all. 

If, however, the students do becon.e interested and 
are actually puzzled by the contradiction involved, 
then the discussion can go forward. Let us assume that 
in the present instance the students are genuinely 
puzzled by the situation. In answer to the question of 
why Calhoun changed his mind on the taritT question, 
a student replied, “Maybe he got smart." Then the 
discussion could proceed in the general manner indi- 
cated below. 



Student: 



Teacher: 



Student: 

Teacher: 



Student: 

Student: 



Student: 



Teacher: 



Student: 



Teacher: 



Don't be silly. Calhoun was smart long 
before 1828. South Carolina elected him to 
Congress long before then. He was a War 
Hawk — remember. The people of South 
Carolina wouldn’t have elected him if he 
was stupid. 

Now let’s be certain we see clearly what 
wc are trying to find out. Is this it: Why 
did Calhoun in the 1820’s change from a 
position of advocating a high tarilT policy 
to one of strongly opposing such a policy? 
(Several pupils nod in agree nuuit.) 

What’s an advocate? 

An advocate is a person who believes in 
a particular thing and tries to persuade 
others to accept it. For example, Calhoun 
in 1819 believed in a protective tariff and 
tried to persuade others to favor this policy. 
Is that clear? 

Yes. 

1 think 1 know why Calhoun changed his 
mind. Calhoun and Jackson were friends 
until after Jackson became president, when 
they became mortal enemies. Then when 
Jackson supported the Tariff of 1828, Cal- 
houn had to oppose it because of his dis- 
like of Jackson. 

I saw a movie on television the other night 
that showed Jackson in the Battle of New 
Orleans. There was this pirate, I don’t re- 
member his name, that helped JacKson. 

1 believe that you are referring to Laffitc. 
But aren’t we getting somewhat off the sub- 
ject? Let’s see, what were we ‘^ying to find 
out? 

We were trying to figure out why Calhoun 
switched from favoring a protective tariff 
to opposing it. 

Yes, that’s it. Now let’s go back to the 
statement that Jackson and Calhoun had 



Student: 

Teacher: 

Student: 



Student: 



Teacher: 



Student: 



Student: 



Teacher: 



Student: 



Teacher: 



been friends but that later they became 
enemies. Then when Jackson favored a 
high tariff Calhoun opposed it in order to 
light Jackson. Does that make sense? 

No. 

Why do you say. “No"? 

Calhoun continued to oppose the high tarilT 
long after Jackson was out of office. That 
shows that opposition to Jackson wasn't 
the reason for Calhoun's stand on the tariff' 
ciuestion. If it had been the reason, aftei 
Jackson left office Calhoun would have 
eased off on the tariff question. But he 
didn't. 

Did Calhoun change his mind on the tariff 
question before or after he broke with 
Jackson? 

He changed hi,s mind before the break. 
Why do you ask? 

Well, if he changed his mind while he was 
still friendly with Jack.son. then his quarrel 
with Jackson doesn’t explain his change of 
mind. 

Did the South export more cotton in 1830 
than in 1820':’ 

Yes, the South exported more cotton in 
iS30 than she did in 1820, What do you 
have in mind? 

If the South was exporting more cotton in 
1830 than she was in 1820 then she would 
be more opposed to a high tariff in 1830 
than she had been in 1820. 

Why? 



From this point the discussion developed the propo- 
sition that due to changing economic conditions in the 
South, the Southern people were more opposed to a 
high tarilT in 1830 than they had been in 1820. ilcricc, 
Calhoun as a representative of Southern interests 
changed his position on the question. 

As the above discussion illustrates, students formu- 
late hypotheses in a natural, spontaneous fashion when 
they are attempting to solve a problem which they 
have accepted. It will be noted that the great majority 
of hypotheses were advanced by the students rather 
than by the teacher. This procedure is highly desirable 
in order to guard against the creation of an artificial 
situation for the students, and it provides a maximum 
opportunity for the students to engage in the thinking 
process. However, it should not be inferred from this 
statement that the teacher should never offer hypoth- 
eses. Rather, the teacher should hold in reserve an 
abundant store of them and inject them into the dis- 
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cussion if and wIilmi they arc needed to keep thought 
moving forward. 

Similarly, in problem-solving, the students should 
furnish and apply most of the evidential material. But 
the teacher must assume the responsibility of making 
available a rich store of material from which the stu- 
dents select wha< is relevant. Oeca.sionally ‘‘on the 
spot’* information will be required in the problem- 
solving process and this the teacher should supply if 
possible. 

Encouraging tl.e Students to Discover Problems. 
While the method of presenting a problem illustrated 
in this transcription has the merit of directness and 
hence economy of time, it has the disadvantage of 
being “sprung” on the pupils. That is, while the prob- 
lem is logically germane to the content, the students 
may not be sufficiently aware of the connection to 
“take on” the problem. Therefore, the teacher may 
find it to be more elective to allow the problem to 
emerge from the context of an exploratory discussion. 
In the illustration that follows, the problem which the 
teacher introduced at the outset of the previous tran- 
script emerges from such an exchange. 



T eachcr: 



T e acker: 



Student: 
T V acker: 
Student: 

Student: 



Student: 



Student: 

Student: 



Teacher: 

Student: 



Was there anything in your lesson today 
that you did not understand? 

(No response) 

No one is certain? Then, let us take a look 
at what was happening in the 1820’s, What 
do you believe was the most important 
event in your lesson today? 

(A pause, then several hands go up) 

The election of Jackson. 

Why? 

Well, because he was one of the strongest 
presidents we have ever had. 

I don’t agree with that, Jackson was just a 
backwoodsman who made good as a mili- 
tary hero. He invented the spoils system. 
What’s wrong with the spoils system? It’s 
democratic, it allows more people to hold 
office. 

Yeah, it allows political hacks to hold 
office. 

I don’t think that the election of Jackson, 
whether or not he was a good president, 
was the most important event. 1 think that 
the fight over the tariff was the most im- 
portant. 

Why do you think so? 

Well, this was the start of trouble between 
the North and the South [hat led to the 
Civil War. 




Teacher: Why did the North and the Soutli disagree 

over tariff policy? 

Student: The North had manufacturing and the 

South raised cotton. The North didn’t want 
European manufactured goods to eompete 
with their products. The South sold much 
of the cotton in England and bought its 
manufactured goods from England and the 
North. A high tariff would make the South 
pay more for manufactured goods. 

Teacher: But, it seems to me that the South would 

benefit from a high tariff on eotton. 

Studoii. If a high tariff would have helped the 
South, Calhoun wouldn’t have been against 
it. I read a book about him. Me was no 
fool. 

Teacher: Did Calhoun oppose a liigh tariff policy? 

Student: Sure he did. He led the fight against the 

Tariff of Abominations. 

Teacher: Where was he from? 

Student: South Carolina. 

Student: Yes, and he continued to fight against a 

high tariff right up until he died in 1850. 

Teacher: In the book you read about Calhoun, did 

it say what his views were on the tariff 
question before 1828, before the debate 
over the Tariff of Abominations? 

Student: No, I don’t think it did. But I suppose he 

was opposed to high tariff. 

Teacher: As a matter of fact, he favored a high 

tariff policy from the time he became an 
official in the federal government up until 
the early 1820’s. In 1816 he made a 
speech in the house in favor of a high 
tariff. How do you account for his change 
of mind? 



In the above illustration, in addition to the problem 
actually used by the teacher, the following problems 
are stated or implied: 

1. Does the exercise of the spoils system result in 
effective government? 

2. Is the spoils system a manifestation of democratic 
government? 

3. Were the causes of the Civil War basically eco- 
nomic in character? 

4. Do military men make effective presidents? 

As was the case in this instance, the teacher may 
not choose to deal with some problems at the time 
that they emerge. He may prefer to note them down 
at the close of the period on the chance that an oppor- 
tunity might arise to consider them at a later time. 
Whether or not the teacher decides to deal with the 
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problem when it is expressed or reserve consideration 
of it depends upon a number of factors: 

1. Docs the material under discussion offer data rele- 
vant to the problem? 

2. Is the particular problem, in the teacher's judg- 
ment, more important than the problem that you 
have in mind? 

3. Can interest in testing the problem be created 
later? 

4. Can discussion of the problem that the teacher 
has in mind be postponed? 

Converting the Unexaniined Beliefs of Students into 
Problems. Students, in the process of growing up, 
take on a large number of unexamined, ungrounded 
beliefs. They acquire these beliefs from their parents, 
their brothers and sisters, age-mates, religious leaders, 
teachers, mass media of communication, and what- 
ever other contacts they have with their society. These 
beliefs are accepted by students largely on the basis 
of authority. Students absorb their beliefs from their 
social environment. They are Republicans or Demo- 
crats because of the political affiliation of their parents. 
They believe in monogamy because it is generally ac- 
cepted in our society as the ideal family organization. 
The list of unexamined beliefs held by students could 
be extended almost indefinitely. 

The characteristic of student beliefs that we are 
interested in at this point is not whether they are true 
or false, good or bad. The fact that they are unex- 
amined ones — that they are not grounded in relevant 
fact — is the important thing about them for our pres- 
ent purpose. 

Knowing the unexamined beliefs that students have 
expressed, the teacher can bring content to bear upon 
them in a manner that will initially cast doubt upon 
their validity. Thus unexamined beliefs are converted 
into problems for students. In order to convert the un- 
examined belief into a problem the evidential material 
selected must sharply challenge the validity of the 
belief. 

Once the doubt is created, once the problem has 
been formulated, then the students can be selectively 
immersed in content. Selective, in that the content 
must bear an evidential relationship to the problem. 
However, once the doubt is created, the criteria for 
selection of content is solely that it be relevant to the 
problem, that it test the belief; whether it supports 
or casts further doubt on the belief at this latter stage 
is no longer significant. 

When the problem-solving process occurs within 
the above context it serves the purpose of converting 



unexaniined beliefs into examined ones, of changing 
ungrounded beliefs into beliefs that arc grounded in 
relevant fact. The student is called upon to test his 
beliefs and in so doing he is given command of a 
method of testing beliefs. 

The following example may help to clarify the 
process by which student beliefs are transformed into 
student problems. Let us assume that a student, in the 
class discussion, expresses the belief that the Demo- 
cratic Party has always favored the cause of orga- 
nized labor. If this unexaniined belief, which the stu- 
dent has “picked up” from his parents (as subsequent 
class discussion discloses), is to be converted into a 
problem, then the teacher must see to it that content 
that sharply calls the belief into question is introduced 
into the discussion. The teacher may himself interject 
such content or he may ask the class members if they 
can provide any data that would question the belief. In 
this instance, let us assume that either the teacher or a 
student interjects into the discussion President Cleve- 
land's actions in relationship to the Pullman strike, 
thus introducing evidence which tends to question 
the validity of the belief. If the evidence does convert 
the unexamined belief into a problem, then the sub- 
sequent discussion takes the form of searching out 
data and applying these data to the problem. Relevant 
material would include such items as the Wagner 
Labor Act and Section VII of the N.I.R.A. 

Pointing Up Conflicts Within the Students' Patterns 
of Beliefs, Thus Creating Problems. The fact that 
students have acquired their beliefs from a variety of 
sources within a pluralistic society frequently results 
in their adhering to two or more beliefs which con- 
flict. Usually in such cases the student is unaware of 
the conflict. If the teacher elicits from the student two 
of these beliefs and brings them into sharp conflict in 
a specific situation, the student may be involved in a 
state of uncertainty and launched in the problem-solv- 
ing process. 

Once the conflict becomes clearly apparent to the 
pupil he may accept the resulting problem and thus 
become involved in problem-solving. It is always pos- 
sible, however, that the student will not be disturbed 
by the inconsistency and in such cases the problem- 
solving context is absent. To proceed to the next stage 
in problem-solving in such cases only results in “fact” 
coverage for the student even though the context 
logically bears an evidential relationship to the prob- 
lem. 

The student, for example, during the :»tudy of Social 
Darwinism, may express the belief that a social policy 
designed to promote the survival of the fit is desirable. 
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Either prior to this time or at a time following the 
voicing of this belief the local community fund drive 
occurs. The local mass media of communication are 
solidly behind the drive. The student in question comes 
to cla:s wearing the insignia of a contributor to the 
fund. W(ien the teacher has ascertained that the stu- 
dent has in fact contributed and that he believes in the 
purposes of the fund, then the teacher is in a position 
to confront the student with the conflict in his pattern 
of beliefs by pointing out that many of the agencies 
supported by the fund are dedicated to keeping the 
unfit alive. 

Pointing Up Conflicts Within the Course Content, 
Tlius Creating Problems. Most textbooks contain 
inconsistencies and contradictory statements. The 
teacher can exploit these by pointing them up to the 
students. Once he has the students’ attention to the 
contradiction or inconsistency, he may have involved 
them in a problem. If the existence of a contradictory 
or inconsistent situation troubles the students, then 
the teacher has “caught” them in a problem. If the 
situation does not trouble the students, then the 
teacher has not placed them in a situation that is psy- 
chologically a problem to them. If the students do 
accept the situation as a problem, then the teacher 
can proceed to expose them to an abundance of data. 
The textbook and numerous other collateral sources 
may be used. Data will be uncovered which may en- 
able each student to resolve the contradiction or elimi- 
nate the inconsistency in his own mind. 

For example, a textbook in Problems of Democ- 
racy may underwrite the position that the American 
economy functions best when the government refrains 
from intervening in private business. Yet in a later 
chapter the author may advocate a protective taiiff 
policy and government subsidies for transportation of 
the mail. If the students are disturbed by this disjunc- 
tion, then the teacher can launch them into an ex- 
amination of it to clear up the situation. In the process 
of making sense out of the contradiction, the teacher 
could raise such questions as the following; 

1. What is meant by government interference in busi- 
ness? 

2. Does government financial aid to business consti- 
tute government intervention in the eyes of those 
who object to government intervention? 

3. Do those who object to government intervention in 
business consider financial assistance, direct or in- 
direct, as falling into this category? 

4. Do those persons who object to government in- 
tervention as a general principle condone it in 
times of widespread financial crisis? 



Tlie Distinction Between Problem and Topic. Pos- 
sibly we should consider briefly the misuse of the term 
problem. In textbooks and courses of study frequently 
topics are designated as problems. The following 
statements are examples of this practice. 

The problem of living in the Atomic Age. 

The problem of transportation in the Middle 
Ages. 

The problem of communication and Colonial 
America. 

The problem of the distribution of goods and 
services. 

It is quite probable that problems arc to be found 
in each of the above topics; but the topics themselves 
are not problems. As the teacher plans his lesson or in 
the course of class discussion, problems may emerge 
from such topics. When problems embedded in topics 
are identified then the class can become involved in 
problem-solving. However, if the teacher attempts 
directly to conduct problem-solving a'^tivitics around 
a topic merely because it has been labeled a problem, 
the result is an unfocussed, disconnected, descriptive 
superficial coverage of content. No problem exists to 
which content can have an evidential relationship. 
However, if in the discussion of the topic. Living in 
the Atomic Age, a problem emerges such as “How 
can society prevent the international proliferation of 
the atomic bomb?”, then problem-solving can go for- 
ward. 

Creating an Intellectually Permissive 
Atmosphere 

An intellectually permissive atmosphere is essential 
for a worthwhile discussion and an important factor 
in gaining maximum student participation in the dis- 
cussion. All that is meant by the term “intellectually 
permissive atmosphere” is a classroom environment in 
which the students feel free to express their opinions, 
knowing that their opinions will be courteously, fairly 
entertained, but rigorously analyzed. If an idea ex- 
pressed by a student is met with sarcasm, that student 
and probably others will hesitate to participate in class 
in the future. If the teacher indulges in personal at- 
’.acks rather than in an examination of the ideas pre- 
sented by the students, he will dry up the flow of 
honest discussion. This does not imply that the teacher 
should praise or accept without critical examination 
ail inane, thoughtless, irrelevant or inappropriate eom- 
ment of a student. The purpose of establishing a per- 
missive atmosphere is to promote a worthwhile dis- 
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oussion, not to stimulate participation for the sake of 
participation. The point is that the teacher should see 
to it that the ideas expressed by students in the course 
of a problem-solving discussion arc energetically, care- 
fully, but fairly examined. 

In the following excerpt from a class discussion the 
teacher destroys an intellectually permissive atmos- 
phere, if, indeed, such an atmosphere existed. 

Teacher: I think that you can see that the T.V,A. is 

an unnecessary burden on the taxpayers. 

Student: But, I thought that the T.V.A. was self- 

supporting, Doesn’t it sell power? I 
thought — 

Teacher: {Interrupts) You are using the same argu- 

ment that the socialists and other radicals 
use. You should favor free enterprise. 
Aren’t you in favor of the American sys- 
tem? 

Student: The book said that Congress passed the 

law creating the T.V.A. Isn’t that accord- 
ing to the American system? 

Teacher: I wish you would think before you speak. 

You are always blurting out something 
before you stop to think. 

Student: I think that Herbert Hoover was wrong 

when he opposed government power proj- 
ects. 

Teacher: Well! It’s nice to know that we have a 

utilities expert in the class, a young genius 
that knows more than one of our distin- 
guished presidents. Does anyone else have 
anything to say about the T.V.A.? {No 
response) I don’t know why you people 
are so closemouthed. Haven’t you studied 
your lesson? Doesn’t anyone have anything 
to Fay about the T.V.A.? All right, let’s go 
on to the next topic. 

As the above illustration suggests, the teacher can- 
not create or maintain an intellectually permissive at- 
mosphere if he attempts to inculcate a particular point 
of view. In fact, the two goals are diametrically op- 
posed. 

The first word in the term ‘intellectually permis- 
sive” must not be neglected. If such a neglect occurs, 
the result is an attitude of “anything goes.” On the 
intellectual side, permissiveness becomes the right to 
express irrelevancies and blind prejudices. On the 
physical side, permissiveness is equated with horse- 
play, rudeness, disorder — a general state of bedlam. 
However, when the two words in the term receive 



equal emphasiS; pupils arc required to be intellec- 
tually responsible and socially civilized. 

The teacher will have some students who are re- 
luctant to express their ideas in the classroom. This 
reluctance may be due to any one of a variety of rea- 
sons, The student may have been “cut down” by a 
teacher as in the above illustration. He may lack con- 
fidence in the worth of his opinions. By carefully, but 
unobtrusively, watching the facial expressions of 
pupils during the course of the discussion, often the 
teacher can detect a student whose expression suggests 
a half-willingness on his part to enter into the discus- 
sion. His eyes reveal a sparkle of interest and his 
frown bespeaks an unasked question or an unvoiced 
objection, or confirmation of a point just made by 
another student. Yet the student’s habit of refraining 
from entering into a problem-solving discussion is 
sufficiently compelling to prevent him from voluntarily 
participating. If, at this point — the point of apparent 
high interest — the teacher invites the student to react 
in a relaxed fashion the probability is good that the 
student will participate. Once he has contributed to the 
discussion, once the ice is broken, the chance is good 
that he will participate in future problem-solving 
discussions. 

With some classes the teacher may find it difficult 
to establish rapport — the class remains “frozen.” Prob- 
lems which other classes attack with enthusiasm, this 
class views with indifference. The “way of life” in this 
particular class is truculent silence. A promising way 
of breaking through this laconic wall of silence is to 
sacrifice the attempt to achieve high level problem- 
solving discussions for the present and center on the 
immediate interest of the students. That is, the teacher 
can turn from an attempt to engender discussion 
around vital, but abstract problems, to more specific, 
current, though less significant problems. The teacher 
may be able to arouse discussion, for example, around 
a local robbery where he has been unsuccessful in 
engendering discussion concerning a summit meeting 
of the major world powers. 

Once the teacher has established an atmosphere of 
free, uninhibited discussion, then he can gradually pro- 
ceed to a consideration of more vital, substantial 
problems. Indeed, often the teacher can use the imme- 
diate, limited situation as the starting point for a 
transition stage to a consideration of a vital problem 
involving the wider culture. A discussion of a local 
robbery, for example, may involve the problem of how 
to achieve and maintain order and protectio.n of life 
and property in the local community. From this point 
the teacher may be able to shift the discussion tc the 
world scene and the similar problems facing the wc.dd 
powers. 
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Problem-Solving and Values 

Much confusion, frustration, pnd indoctrination can 
be avoided in class discussions if the teacher — and 
eventually the student — have a clear understanding of 
the relationship which exists between the process of 
reflection and the realm of values. 

The reflective problem-solving process operates 
both in dealing with problems of fact and problems of 
value, but in different ways. The failure to recognize 
this distinction is a basic cause of the ineffective use 
of the problem-solving process. When the problem- 
solving process is used in a manner appropriate for 
dealing with a factual problem in a context in which 
a value question is involved, the result is the break- 
down of the reflective process. Likewise, when the 
converse misapplication occurs, reflection fails to per< 
form its function. 

For example, in a senior high school class the fol- 
lowing question arises, “Should we declare war on 
Communist China?”. In the course of the discussion 
the point is made and conceded that this could bring 
Russia to the defense of China. With Russia’s capacity 
for waging war, this could result in devastation to our 
country. At this point a student asserts that he would 
rather be dead than Red. Another student counters 
with the statement that he would rather be Red than 
dead. The teacher then asks the class to determine re- 
flectively which student is right. 

In effect, one student has said that his ultimate 
value, in this situation, is to die rather than accept the 
alternative of living in a communistic system. The other 
student has expressed as his ultimate value the desire 
to live regardless of the conditions of life. Now in such 
a situation reflection can make clear what is at stake; 
it can clarify the consequences flowing from particular 
choices and may uncover additional possible choices. 
One or both of the students may discover that the 
value expressed is an instrumental rather than an ulti- 
mate value. This latter possibility will be discussed 
further, but let me emphasize that the reflejtive pro- 
cess cannot decide matters bf ultimate value. Both stu- 
dents can agree that a declaration of war on Com- 
munist China would result in major destruction to the 
United States, arriving at that insight reflectively, yet 
they can continue to disagree over the value to be 
sought and hence they will disagree on the course of 
action to be adopted. 

When it becomes clear in a class discussion that 
what is involved is the selection of ultimate (end) 
values, it becomes important at this point that the 
teacher use reflection to clarify the consequences of 
the possible choices (values) and to uncover addi- 
tional choices. When the teacher in dealing with a dis- 
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cussion involving end values treats the situation as if 
instrumental values or factual assertions were under 
consideration, he creates a situation in which reflection 
is inoperative. For reflection cannot determine the 
right where right is an ultimate value. 

If the teacher treats a problem involving ultimate 
values as if were one in which instrumental values 
were under consideration often indoctrination is the 
outcome — indoctrination made more effective in that 
it occurs uader the guise of reflection. Returning to 
the illustration, the teacher may conclude the discus- 
sion with the statement, “Now that we have thor- 
oughly examined the problem you can clearly see that* 
to go to war with Communist China would result in 
catastrophic destruction and we wouldn’t want that. 
Therefore, we see that we must avoid such a war,” In 
this case the teacher assumes the “correct” ultimate 
value and makes the leap from a reflective considera- 
tion of alternatives to sanctioning one of two ultimate 
values. 

When valuer emerge in a problem-solving context, 
usually the value involved is an instrumental one. 
When this is the case the situation can be handled in 
the same manner as when strictly factual matters are 
at stake. The instrumental value either is or is not a 
means to the end sought. The determination of the 
question is open to reflective examination. If the stu- 
dent, for example, says that racially mixed marriages 
are wrong he may, of course, be stating what for him 
is an ultimate value. It is more likely that the student 
has expressed an instrumental value. In the course of 
the subsequent discussion he may disclose that he op- 
poses mixed marriages because the divorce rate is 
higher among marriages in this category than among 
non-mixed marriages. In this instance the student’s 
ultimate value may be associated with the divorce 
question and his stand on mixed marriages may be an 
instrumental value. If this is the case, then, the mixed 
marriage statement can be dealt with on the basis of 
relevant fact. The divorce rate in the two categories 
can be checked. 

It is true that most value statements encountered in 
problem-solving will either initially or during the 
course of the discussion prove to be instrumental in 
nature. Yet frequently the value involved is an ulti- 
mate value, and, in fact, all situations can be pursued 
far enough to drive the discussion back to an ultimate 
value. Therefore, while much of the time classroom 
discussion will involve instrumental values which can 
be reflectively tested, this should not obscure the fact 
that ultimate values will be encountered and that such 
values cannot be reflectively tested. 

There is, of course, a third category of problems; 
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namely, those problems which do not directly involve 
values. Problems of this nature include such examples 
as the following: Do armament races lead to war? 
Under what conditions, if any, does a tax increase lead 
to dellation? Does an increase in the well-being of a 
suppressed class lead to revolution? These are prob- 
lems involving alleged relationships between concepts 
or events. In problems of this type evidential relation- 
ships can be e.stablished. In other words, such prob- 
lems can be solved reflectively. Such problems, as- 
suming the data are available, can be solved in a public 
manner. Such problems can be dealt with in a manner 
which allows all persons, who are willing to examine 
the evidence and ba:.e their conclusions on the evi- 
dence, to arrive at the same conclusion. 

Removing Emotional Blocks to Problem- 
Solving 

Capturing the student’s interest in the content to be 
learned enhances the possibility that learning will take 
place. The greater the degree or intensity of interest 
the greater the quantity and the better the quality of 
thought generated in the student. The active engage- 
ment of the student’s mind in content is essential to 
intellectual growth; he must care deeply about the con- 
tent if his exposure to it is to result in conceptual 
learning. Therefore, it is important that content be 
selected that is likely to elicit intensity of interest. 

It is for this reason that the area of current events 
offen: promising material for pre-moting intellectual 
development. The current nature of the content means 
that it can be shown to have a direct or indirect im- 
pact on the student. Furthermore, the inconclusive 
state of much of the content presents a rich array of 
problems, any one of which the student may accept. 

If student interest is used to generate a critical, re- 
flective examination of some aspect of the current 
scene then the student will acquire knowledge, war- 
ranted conclusions, and skill in the method of arriv- 
ing at knowledge. If attention is focused on concept 
formation, problem-solving, and the testing of the gen- 
eralizations, then teaching current events will provide 
intellectual growth. 

From what has been said, the teacher who calls 
forth a high degree of interest while centering on the 
current scene should provoke a thoughtful discussion. 
Yet this is not always the case. In fact, quite the con- 
trary may occur. The higher the degree of interest, 
the lower the amount and quality of reflective thought, 
if a certain set of conditions prevails. If the pupil is in- 
volved in the subject he can become emotionally 
blocked. He may be unable to consider evidence ra- 



tionally. If a large percentage of the class members 
sufTcr from this condition at the same time the atmos- 
phere in the classrcjm may be one of, “1 don’t care 
what you say, 1 know.” This, of cour.se, means that 
for the students so afl'ceted, facts cannot be treated in 
an evidential relationship. 

Thus the teacher faces the paradoxical situation of 
an intense degree of student interest but little or no 
critical thought going forward. Each student holds a 
firmly fixed belief and is eager to express it. The be- 
lief likely is ungrounded in relevant facts and, what is 
more significant, the student has no intention of ex- 
posing it to evidence that would call it into question. 
He cherishes the belief and holds it immune to investi- 
gation. He waits impatiently for another student to 
stop talking (in reality the other student is only mak- 
ing noise) so that he can enunciate “The Truth.” 
Name-calling often is the order of battle. Volume of 
utterance rather than cogency of expression is relied 
upon to carry the day. Interest, yes; but thought, no. 

What can be done to correct the situation? What 
can be done to transform a chaotic display of ignorant 
opinion into a reflective examination of an important 
current event? Moralizing to the students will not rec- 
tify the condition. Nor will lecturing them on manners 
be effective. What then has a chance of bringing the 
students to a rational examination of the subject? 

One technique that sometimes proves to be effective, 
especially if the group involved is a history class, is the 
following. When the emotional block occurs the sub- 
ject may be dropped for the time being. The teacher 
can return to a consideration of the historical content. 
In subsequent class sessions the teacher can watch for 
historical content from which a generalization may 
emerge which is applicable to the current event con- 
text in which the emotional block occurred. It should 
be noted that the teacher is asking the students to 
consider a generalization within subject matter re- 
moved from them in time and place. They are not 
directly involved nor are their families. Having clari- 
fied and tested the generalization within the histo*:cal 
setting, the teacher may then introduce it into the cur- 
rent event context which originally resulted in the 
emotional blockage. 

At this point the students again may react irra- 
tionally, but having succeeded in getting them to ex- 
amine the generalization in a context removed from 
the current milieu there is a good chance that now 
they will entertain it thoughtfully as it is applied to 
the current event. 

Possibly an example is in order. Let us assume that 
a family moves into the community and enrolls their 
child in school. Let us assume further that the Pledge 
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of Allegiance is included in the homeroom activities. 
The new student states that he cannot salute the flag 
on religious grounds. The incident is discussed over 
the dinner table in many of the homes in the com- 
munity that evening. 

The next day in a history class (which did not in- 
clude the student in question) the teacher, capitalizing 
on the interest generated by the flag salute incident, 
attempts to raise questions concerning civil liberties. 
The ensuing discussion is irrational, dogmatic, and 
boisterous. Preconceived opinions are expressed with 
little or no attempt to consider evidence. After this 
has gone on for several minutes the teacher may call 
a halt to the proceedings and turn to another topic. 

Returning to the content of world history, in subse- 
quent class periods the teacher waits for the occasion 
when the content under consideration presents a par- 
allel to the flag salute incident — a parallel in the sense 
that a generalization can be formulated from the his- 
torical context which can then be transposed into the 
situation out of which the emotional block occurred. 

In studying the Spanish Inquisition (or the Wars of 
Religion) including the expulsion of the Moors and 
the Jews, the following generalization emerges: When 
the majority within a country persecutes citizens for 
religious reasons, it detracts from the economic 
strength of the country. After examining this gen- 
eralization in the Spanish context, then the teacher 
brings the generalization into the flag salute incident. 

At this point the students again may react in an 
emotional, irrational manner to the problem. There is 
a chance, however, that the students, once having 
committed themselves to a reflective examination of 
the problem in a setting removed from them in time 
and place, will test the generalization in the context in 
which originally they were unable or unwilling to 
operate in a rational fashion. 

This teaching strategy points up an important fac- 
tor of timing relevant to problem-solving. In the situa- 
tion described above (and indeed, in any situation 
where problem-solving tends to break down for what- 
ever reason) creating a time lapse before a recon- 
sideration of the problem has merit. It has merit for 
the following reason: If the problem has been clearly 
fixed, and if sufficient discussion has occurred before 
the class thinking “bogs down,” then discontinuing the 
discussion allows the students time to mull over the 
problem. The students thus have time to play with the 
problem, looking at it in a variety of lights, combining 
its elements in different ways and bringing fresh ele- 
ments to bear upon it. This consideration of the prob- 
lem, both on the conscious and the subconscious or sub- 
liminal level, frequently means that when the problem 



is reopened for examination new insights are brought 
to bear and the problem-solving process is completed 
on a very intellectually satisfying level. 

Another strategy that I Ids promise of removing 
the emotional block is one that is particularly ctTcctivc 
with senior high school students. Students at this stage 
in their development are seeking identity, arc striving 
for adult status and arc breaking parental tics. 

When an emotional block occurs in the classroom 
discussion, the teacher allows the irrational exchange 
of the students to continue for several minutes. Then 
he calls a halt to the discussion. He asks them to con- 
sider the import of what has just taken place, He 
raises such questions as the following. Does it signify 
that they are incapable of carrying on sustained, ob- 
jective, reflective thought? Docs their behavior signify 
that those adults who claim that high school students 
arc too immature to think for themselves arc correct? 

Usually this strategy focuses class discussion on the 
meaning of their recent behavior, Frequently they 
contend that their irrational reactions represented a 
momentary slip, not characteristic of their usual be- 
havior in the class. In n)ost instances they conclude 
with a plea to be allowed to return to a consideration 
of the problem which sparked the irrational outburst. 
When allowed to do so, usually they succeed in engag- 
ing in a reflective consideration with only momentary 
slips into irrational expression but with a certain con- 
straint because of consciously exercised self-control. 

The Social Studies Curriculum 

From what has been presented in prior sections of 
this chapter it should be apparent that any social 
studies content can serve as the base for the problem- 
solving approach. Problems can be generated from 
any social studies context. Therefore, the teacher can 
use the problems approach within the confines of his 
present curriculum. 

However, in order to achieve to a maximum degree 
the outcomes set forth in this chapter a reorganization 
of the social studies curriculum is needed. The guide- 
lines for this reorganization emerge from the purposes 
sought through problem-solving. 

The problems included in the curriculum should be 
deep-seated and those that thwart the realization of 
man’s human potential. Problems of this type can be 
identified by focusing on the effects of the major 
social forces that have brought the modern Western 
world into being. I refer to such phenomena as in- 
dustrialization, technology, urbanization, democracy, 
individualism, political centralization, the method of 
science, bureaucratization, and specialization. Once 
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these social forces have been identified (each teacher 
or group of teachers will arrive at a somewhat differ- 
ent list), the curriculum builder looks to the effects of 
these forces individually and in various combinations 
on modern society. Here are discovered the major 
problems of our society. For example, political cen- 
tralization has led to a feeling of civic powerlessness 
on the part of average citizens. Industrialization, spe- 
cialization, and technology have created slums, imper- 
sonal human relationships, job monotony, and tech- 
nological unemployment. 

Once the problems have been identified they can be 
assigned to grade levels based on consider ations of the 
maturity of stL\.dents. In some instances a problem may 
be treated at tWo or more grade levels. In such cases 
at the more advanced levels the problem should be 
dealt with in greater depth and broader scope, using 
concepts at a higher level of abstraction. The resulting 
curriculum, dealing with broadly-based social prob- 
lems, will of necessity be interdisciplinary. Further- 
more, the curriculum will contain a strong historical 
dimension since the roots of each problem will need to 
be investigated as the student traces the emergence of 
the problem. The focus of the curriculum, however, 
will be the current social system. 

EEvaluoHon 

There is a sense in which teaching and evaluation 
are the same act viewed in different perspective. In 
the act of teaching tlie teacher evaluates the responses 
of the student. Indeed, even in lecturing the teacher 
has the opportunity to evalute student response. In 
such a context the teacher can note facial expressions 
which reveal insights. Class discussions, to a much 
greater degree, provide the teacher opportunity to gain 
insight into the students’ ability to solve pijblems. 
Individual and small group conferences centered 
around collateral reading afford the teacher a fruitful 
context for judging the quality of the students’ prob- 
lem-solving skills. In fact, the teaching strategies that 
are most promising for developing the students’ abil- 
ities in problem-solving also create the best context in 
which to assess his ability in this regard. 

The teacher, from the point of view of evaluation, 
may find it helpful to keep an anecdotal record of the 
insights which he gains from his teaching concerning 
individual students. 

Conversely, the pencil and paper tests that best 
measure problem-solving ability also develop the ca- 
pacity of the student in this area. Thus, skillfully con- 
structed essay tests which pose problems both measure 
the students’ problem-, olving skills and at the same 
time extend the students’ abilities. 



Practical Limitations of the Problem- 
Solving Process 

In the L/;nior high school social studies program the 
student should be made aware of the practical limita- 
tions of the problem-solving approach. He must come 
to realize that he will encounter situations in which 
the facts relevant to his problem are not available. It 
may be that he does not have access to the data. Often 
problems lodged in recent history fall into this category. 
He may, for example, wish to know whether the Rus- 
sian decision to withdraw the Cuban missiles was 
Khrushchev’s decision alone. Since relevant informa- 
tion in the Russian archives is not available, the stu- 
dent cannot solve the problem. The teacher can use 
such student experiences (indeed, he can plan that the 
student will have such experiences) to make the stu- 
dent realize the need to suspend judgment when the 
evidence is unavailable. 

Another practical lim' ation of the problem-solving 
approach is the situati \ in which the student must 
act, must come to a decision, prior to the time when 
the evidence is obtainable. For example, the student 
must decide which of two summer jobs to accept when 
many of the facts relevant to his decision can only be 
obtained by working on the job. The student must act 
when he does not have sufficient evidence upon which 
to draw a conclusion. 

Often, ironically, the student fails to gain these two 
insights — the need of suspended judgment and the 
need to act upon insufficient data — because the 
teacher is skillful in creating situations where prob- 
lem-solving can go forward with maximum effective- 
ness. That is, the teacher selects problems for student 
consideration for which sufficient data are available and 
the time element is not a factor. The teacher includes 
in his list of criteria for selecting problems for student 
consideration the availability of data and their avail- 
ability prior to the time the decision must be made. 
These are the very factors which prevent the student 
from encountering the practical limitations of the 
problem-solving approach. 

Intellectualizing the Problem-Solving Process 

At some point in the social studies curriculum of 
the senior high school the students should be asked to 
intellectualize the problem-solving process. They 
should be given the opportunity to critically examine 
the implications of commitment to the reflective pro- 
cess to themselves and to their society. They should 
come to see that reflection is one among several roads 
which they can travel in arriving at conclusions. They 
should be made aware that men have relied on divine 
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revelation, sheer intuition, authority, tradition, magic 
and other non-reflective sources in arriving at answers. 
They should discover what differences it makes for 
them and for their society when one route is chosen 
rather than another. They should become aware that 
it is possible to compartmentalize one’s life, relying on 
the rellective process in certain areas of life, while 
resorting to one or more of the other avenues to an- 
swers in other areas. Further, they should examine ihz 
consequences which flow from such compartmentaliza- 
tion. 

For to remain true to the spirit of reflection, the 
teacher must not only develop the capacity of the stu- 



dent to reflect, but, equally important, the student must 
come to know what is at stake in making the choice 
to use reflection in problem-solving. To stop short of 
requiring the student to intellectualize the problem- 
solving process is to indoctrinate, To stop short of re- 
quiring an examination of the consequences of choos- 
ing reflection, thus placing reflection in jeopardy, is to 
violate the very tenets of the position. Of course, in 
one sense, indoctrination is still present for the teacher 
is requiring the pupil to use the reflecuve process, not 
some other means of arriving at decisions, to make the 
decision to accept or reject the problem-solving proc- 
ess. This much indoctrination is ar inevitable element. 
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The concept of what is involved in the problem 
solving process has undergone dramatic change since 
this volume was first issued. The use of electronic 
computers, new developments in the behavioral 
sciences, and major advances in research on human 
le^'rning all combine to offer the investigator an ex- 
tended arsenal of ideas. 

This chapter will attempt to review the basic ideas 
which presently shape the theory of problem solving 
and to search for connections between this theory and 
current instructional practice. Specifically, Part 1 will 
review several developments in behavioral science 
theory having to do with the solving of problems; Part 
II will set forth recent learning theory which bears on 
problem solving skills; and Part 111 will examine the 
extent to which these exciting developments in theory 
have found expression in classroom practice. 

PART /. Behavioral Science Theory 

Present-day thinking about problem solving is being 
shaped to some extent by the development of various 
inter-disciplinary theories. Several of these cross-dis- 
ciplinary formulations are highly ‘*elevant to our con- 
sideration of problem solving in the social studies 
classroom. Among these are cybernetics and general 
systems theory — probably the broadest in scope and 
general applicability — information theory, pattern rec- 
ognition theory, decision theory, and game theory. 

The major focus of cybernetics rests upon the con- 
cept of feedback. The idea of the feedback loop is the 
device by which the cyberneticists explain the pur- 
posive and adaptive behavior which we look for in a 
problem solver. The feedback concept centers around 
the idea of testing behavior against the attainment of 
a particular goal. Feedback is information gained 
about whether or not a course of action is proving 
effective in moving the actor closer to the goal he has 
set. It may serve a validating function, in the sense of 
indicating that one is “on target” or moving in the 



desired direction. On the other hand, feedback may 
convey information that one is “off course,” and that 
a change of plan or action is in order. When we use 
the cybernetic concept of feedback to understand and 
explain problem solving behavior, we say that we are 
taking the following steps: (1) we anal 3 'ze a problem 
situation by comparing it with a goal situation; (2) 
we take an action designed to change the problem sit- 
uation; (3) we conduct an intentional search for infor- 
mation (feedback) as to the effectiveness of the ac- 
tion. This feedback will tell us the degree to which the 
problem situation has become more like the goal 
situation. (4) Our next action will be designed in the 
light of this new information. 

While cybernetic theory has offered some formula- 
tions that have been very helpful in thinking about 
problem solving, it may well develop that the perspec- 
tive of general systems theory (James Miller) will 
prove more fruitful in the germination of problem- 
solving theory. The identification and . nalysis of sys- 
tems allows, and even requires, a degree of initial 
simplification. As with the development of any model, 
the identification of a system requires that we inten- 
tionally ignore many features in the situation under 
consideration. Although the delimitation of a system 
may be a fairly arbitrary matter, the concept will 
always include a goal, purpose or function that is 
served, and components that are interacting. Systems 
may be identified at any level of social organization or 
at any point in time. Examples might be a restaurant, 
a national legislative body, or a transcontinental bus 
together with its driver and passengers. Any of these 
could be described, analyzed, and evaluated within the 
framework of general systems theory. Accompanying 
the development of this body of theory has been the 
use of a precise and operational language. 

The major vehicle of development in general sys- 
tems theory has been the construction of models. The 
word implies that for a given problem an attempt is 
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made to reproduce or to simulate in a schematic and 
simplified way the problem situation, retaining only 
those variables and conditions which arc relevant to 
the problem, and overlooking all other details. To the 
extent that the model docs accurately simulate those 
aspects of the real world which are germane to the 
problem at hand, the results obtained from study of 
the model can be translated into corresponding state- 
ments about reality and into predictions about which 
courses of action might produce a solution. The de- 
velopment of a model stands as central to the proce- 
dure of all the bodies of theory which are being dis- 
cussed in this section. Emphasis on model construction 
and simulation techniques are among the significant 
changes in the approach of behavioral scientists to the 
social world. 

One of the most productive “models’^ of cognition 
theorists has been that model which offers a view of 
man as an information processing system. This is the 
model basic to information theory , and is the portion 
of that theory related to the concerns of this chapter. 
With the abandonment of any belief in fixed intelli- 
gence (Piaget; Bruner; Hunt), cognition and informa- 
tion theorists are using a new model of intelligence. 
This model depicts intelligence as a hierarchy of strat- 
egies for processing information and of schemata for 
assigning significance to this information. This view of 
man as a processor of information has provoked 
learning theorists to ask different kinds of questions 
about how people solve problems, make decisions, and 
think creatively. (Newell, Shaw, and Simon, 1958 .) 
The model of man as an information processing sys- 
tem focuses attention on processes, and requires a 
rigorous identification of the stages (heretofore hazily 
described) through which man moves in his cognition 
of the environment. An important distinction has been 
made, under the aegis of information theory, between 
two types of problem solving procedures, the algo- 
rithm and the heuristic. Briefly the difference can be 
explained as follows: an algorithm is a procedure for 
solving problems, a formula, which, if followed accu- 
rately, guarantees a type of solution to that problem. 
For example, cooking recipes and formulas for com- 
puting compound interest are algorithmic in nature — 
they are fairly rigid rules of procedure in which the 
user merely “plugs in” the ingredients called for. In 
the social world, ritualistic kinds of behavior might be 
considered algorithmic in nature. It might be said that 
some primitive societies with monolithic value pat- 
terns arc more algorithmic than others. In our own 
society, the social behavior of those individuals hav- 
ing very rigid behavior patterns, who meet virtually 
every social situation in the same way, might be de- 
scribed as more algorithmic in behavior than that of 
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others. An heuristic, far from being a recipe for the 
solution of a specific problem, offers a gcnenil rather 
than specific stratagem or style of attack for a prob- 
lem. 

Much of the early research in problem solving dealt 
with algorithmic approaches. It is now held by some 
theorists that, with the possible exception of habit pat- 
terns (in which case we are dealing with problems of 
which we arc not generally aware), algorithmic ap- 
proaches to a problem arc of doubtful assistance in 
our encounter with the social world. The literature of 
professional education which deals with the issue of 
learning to be a problem solver has virtually ignored 
a fact which becomes fairly obvious when one looks 
at the same issue from the information theory per- 
spective: the strategy of learning an algorithm and 
that of developing an heuristic are altogether different 
learning tasks. 

Central to information theory is the concept of 
uncertainty. “Uncertainty” refers to the number of 
possible alternatives contained in a situation, and is 
reduced by gradually eliminating most of these alter- 
natives. Information, then, is measured in terms of the 
degree to which it removes or reduces uncertainty. The 
fewer the number of alternatives included in a mes- 
sage, the greater the amount of information this mes- 
sage carries. For example, a message directing a 
driver to turn at an intersection contains less informa- 
tion than a message to the effect that he should make 
a left turn. The process of problem solving may, of 
course, be viewed in this identical light: as the gradual 
reduction of alternatives by means of data-intake and 
information processing. 

The theory of pattern recognition (Self ridge and 
Neisser) is closely allied to the information theory 
model. The principal function of pattern recognition 
is the reduction, the abstraction, of complex environ- 
ments. This reduction and simplification is not dis- 
similar from the construction of a model and is basic 
to problem solving activity. A major theme in all of 
the work on pattern recognition is the consideration 
that not even a computer, to say nothing of a human 
being, can afford to deal with each event in the environ- 
ment as a special and unique case. Man is constantly ex- 
posed to a welter of data and he must abstract pat- 
terns from these data which relate to his activities at 
the moment. His ability to solve problems, to make 
creative decisions, and generally run his life, depends 
upon the skill and accuracy with which he conducts 
this procedure of abstraction. Within the framework of 
this perspective it is possible to view each of us as 
characterized by a set of pattern classes or categories 
into which we process the on-going data of our lives. 
It is the product of this classification, rather than the 
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“raw data/’ which serves as the basis of our problem 
solving behavior. It seems likely that these pattern 
categories determine the very nature of our problem 
sensitivity and the way in which we will define a 
problem. 

A fifth body of cross-disciplinary formulation im- 
portant to problem solving is decision theory. Again 
we find that the digital computer has made possible 
the simulation of exceedingly complex human decision 
processes for the purpose of analyzing and testing 
hypotheses about decision-making behavior. Decision 
theory outlines the essential variables and essential in- 
formation necessary for the making of a decision. 
Generally, these are: (1) the stimulus variables in the 
problem, (2) the response or action alternatives, (3) 
goal conditions: the goal variables as well as the rela- 
tive priorities of goals, (4) implications of the exer- 
cise of response alternatives, (5) rules of strategy for 
selecting alternatives in order to optimize poal condi- 
tions in any given stimulus or problem situation. As 
we have noted before, the style of analysis and the 
explication of thought components of this approach 
arc promisingly productive for educators. 

The thoughtful reader will see immediately that any 
discussion of decision theory is certainly not the whole 
of the procedure we recognize aa problem solving. 
Indeed, it may represent that part of the procedure 
about which we as educators need to be least con- 
cerned. Decision theorists concern themselves, by and 
large, with the process of selecting a course of action 
from among alternatives already identified. Problem 
solving, by contrast, frequently requires improvisation 
of alternatives beyond those already known to the 
problem solver. In real life situations, problem solving 
alternatives are not given, but must be sought or 
created. This is Simon’s (1959) meaning when he 
says that in order to understand problem solving we 
need more than a description of the process by which 
choices are made. 

Simplistically speaking, problem solving includes 
four more or less distinct tasks: 

1. Recognition and definition of the problem 

2. Generation and identification of all possible al- 
ternative courses of action 

3. Con .deration of these alternatives in the light of 
consequences of each 

4. The choice of one action alternative by means of 
comparatively evaluating each set of conse- 
quences. 

Now we all know that actual behavior seldom follows 
this pattern. We would question whether it is ever pos- 
sible for an individual to know all of his alternatives 
or all of the consequences of any of these alternatives. 



Further: decision making can rarely be said to be a 
fully objective procedure since impinging on every 
decision are some perceptual biases and some system 
of valuing. 

In thinking about how one learns problem solving 
skills, it may be helpful to exaggerate the distinction 
among the four component processes or task cate- 
gories mentioned above. Curricular attack on these 
tasks awaits answers to the questions: Do the difTcrent 
task categories require different types of intellectual 
performance? If yes, what cognitive behaviors de- 
scribe the fulfillment of each task category? There 
exists, in much of the problem solving literature, the 
implied assumption that an individual skilled in the 
performance of one of these tasks will also be charac- 
terized by equivalent skill in the others. The author 
knows of no research supporting this assumption. 
Indeed, it seems the field would be richly served by 
research which makes the effort to concentrate on 
these components singly. 

Game theory is the study of decision making in 
conflict situations. Because the central interest of game 
theorists lif • in decision making at the point of social 
conflict, much of their thinking seems relevant to a 
consideration of problem solving approaches in the 
social studies. 

The type of conflict situation of interest to the game 
theorist parallels in many ways the situational con- 
flicts which often serve as th^ focus of social studies 
discussions. These arc conflict situations encountered 
historically and currently by individuals, by family 
groups, special interest groups, by nations by groups 
of nations. They parallel the interests of game theo- 
rists in these ways: first, the participants (those mak- 
ing the decisions or selecting the course of action) do 
not enjoy complete control of the situation; and, sec- 
ond, the interests of all participants can seldom be 
satisfied in the same degree. 

In game theory formulation, the decision comprises 
a selection of one among several strategies. A .strategy, 
in checkers, diplomacy, business, or war, may be de- 
fined as a “general plan of action containing instruc- 
tions as to what to do in every contingency.” (Shubik, 
p. 13.) 

Basically, the game theorist asks five questions: 

1 . What strategies are available to you? 

2. What strategies are available to an opponent? 

3. What is the outcome of a whole scries of pairings 
of strategies? 

4. What value do you place on various outcomes? 

5. What value docs your opponent place on these 
outcomes? 

The five questions can, of course, be applied ex- 
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plicitly only after the realization of two underlying 
assumptions. It is assumed that the problem confront- 
ing the decision maker can be so clearly defined that 
all possible action alternatives may be itemized. In 
any complex social situation the possibility of so 
completely itemizing alternatives is seldom, if ever, 
realized. The second assumption ofTers an even greater 
roadblock to the whole-cloth transfer of game theory 
to social decisions; that is the assumption that payofT 
values and probabilities can be measured. 

At the time of this writing, game theory seems to be 
undergoing a type of reappraisal by mathematicians, 
political scientis. and learning theorists as well as by 
game theorists themselves. One obvious advantage of 
training in ‘‘strategic thinking” is that one learns to 
look at both sides of a contest and to take into account 
the options and capabilities of an opponent. On the 
other hand, strategic appraisal imposes current values 
and objectives on a situation and holds these as con- 
stants. It does not allow for gain of critical insight 
into ther'^ values and for the possibility of value- 
change as a result of this insight. (Rapoport, 1964.) 

In addition, game theory disregards the evidence 
that most contests in the past have not ended in clear- 
cut victory for either side. Learning theorists have 
tended to deny game theory as a description of human 
behavior (Suppes and Atkinson), and view it instead 
as a prescription of how a rational player should be- 
have. It is probably only in this latter way that it may 
prove of some use to social studies teachers. 

Specific uses of games in the social studies class- 
room will be examined at a later point in this chapter. 
It might be well to summarize here some benefits 
accruing to the student from exposure to and training 
in this style of thought. 

Game theory is, as is any model, a device for sim- 
plifying and analyzing the con'plex. It allows us to 
concentrate on those aspects of a conflict situation 
which are truly crucial. It is a way of thinking about 
conflict and decision making and, in some instances, 
may serve to identify optimum strategies of solution. 
Aside from the fact that the use of a simplified model 
can frequently serve to isolate crucial factors, it is the 
conviction of some game and decision theorists that 
the formalization of a decision situation sometimes 
uncovers the “real” issue (Snyder). Game theory 
may offer additional conceptual aids in the form of 
training for precision, explicitness, and skill in bring- 
ing to the surface underlying patterns of relationships. 

The educator will recognize that — insofar as actual 
classroom outcomes are concerned — the possible ben- 
efits of providing students experience with game 
theory are yet in the hypothetical stage. There is a 
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rapidly growing body of evaluative research exploring 
the advantage to social studies students of training by 
iiioaiis of games and simulation (Abt, 1970; Boocock 
and Schild, 1967; Giictzkow, 1962; Sprague and 
Shirts, 1966). Generally, the hypothesized claims for 
such training lie in the identification of the bare-boncs 
essentials of a conflict situation, in gaining practice 
and skill in considering all sides of a contest, and in 
the recognition and assessment of alternative strate- 
gies. 

PART II, Theories of Learning Related to 
Problem Solving 

Problem solving theory itself has taken on a “new 
look” in the past few years. The changing concept of 
intelligence is primarily responsible for this alteration 
of problem solving theory. 

The major revisionist view of human intellect uses 
as its analogue the way in which computers take in 
and use information. The model consists, roughly, of 
two parts: the storage of symbolic representations of 
concepts, arranged in a manner that will facilitate 
rapid retrieval, and a repertoire of strategies for data 
intake and information processing. Current theorists 
hold that the components of intelligence are derived 
from experience; that intelligence is a product of ex- 
perience, and that it makes little sense to give any 
consideration to intelligence as separate from its ex- 
periential context. 

Recent conceptions of the problem solving process 
are based on the view that functional intelligence 
changes continually as the result of the intellect’s in- 
teraction with the environment. This dynamic view of 
intelligence holds exciting implications for learning a 
problem solving procedure: there is nothing inherent 
in this model which prevents any human being from 
acquiring a basic repertoire of problem solving strate- 
gies. 

Among recent theories treating problem solving be- 
havior, six give promise of shaping the curriculum and 
teaching practices of the future. These are the theories 
of Piaget, Pribram, Guilford, Suchman, Bruner, and 
Gagne. We will review these six approaches here and 
also look at the work done in the field of heuristics. 

Jean Piaget 

A monumental contribution to developmental psy- 
chology has come from the Rousseau Institute in 
Geneva, Switzerland, where ct and his colleagues 
have identified four stages oi intellectual maturation 
through which they believe a child passes as he grows 
toward maturity. These stages could be viewed as four 
types of logic used by children, at sui ceding ages, to 
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confront problem situations. Piaget thinks of intelli- 
gence as a type of adaptation to life, stemming from 
one continuous interaction between the organism and 
Ihc environment. (Inhclder and Piaget.) Two major 
themes of Piaget's work seem worth our special con- 
sideration here. They relate to the question: What 
guides arc there for the complexity of the examples or 
exercises used to help students learn problem solving 
procedures? 

The first theme treats the evolutionary nature of in- 
telligence. That is, Piaget identifies four stages in in- 
tellectual development. 

The sen.wntfiofor period predominates in the first 8 to 
24 months of an infant’s life. 

The pre-operationul period includes the years between 
2 and 7. 

The concrete operational stage lasts until 11 or 12 
years of age; during this time a child needs to manipulate 
objects in order to arrive at a problem solution. 

The period of format operations, when the child begins 
to master the skills of abstract reasoning, is usually com- 
pleted by age 15 or 16. 

While the order of these developmental phases is 
unchanging, there is probably some variation in the 
amount of time any one child requires to complete a 
single period. Of special importance to educators in 
this theory is the implicit suggestion of the type of 
problem complexity and conceptual content a young- 
ster c n manage at a particular stage of development. 
It would be useless, for example, to ask a child who is 
operating primarily at the concrete level to attempt to 
solve a problem requiring a degree of abstract reason- 
ing. 

A second theme developed by Piaget concerns the 
way in which an individual continually interacts with 
his environment. This interaction is carried out by two 
functions, assimilation and accommodation. Assimila- 
tion occurs when an individual confronts a new and 
strange object or event and perceives it in terms of 
something already familiar to him, thereby imposing 
on it a light of familiarity. Assimilation also occurs 
when an individual reacts to a new, strange situation 
with a “whole cloth” transfer of behavior learned in 
previous, though not necessarily similar, situations. On 
the other hand, accommodation occurs when circum- 
stances are so different from those previously encoun- 
tered as to demand a change in the person’s concep- 
tual schema and style of coping. All of Piaget’s work 
emphasizes the concept of intelligence as a continually 
changing phenomenon, this change resulting from a 
person’s encounter with his environment aid this en- 
counter being characterized by alternating acts of 
accommodation and assimilation. (Hunt, p. 247.) 



Karl Pribram 

Pribram and his colleagues have developed, from 
the field of neuropsychology, a behavioral theory of 
problem solving which so challenges the traditional 
concept of stimulus-response theory as to make the 
S-R formula either archaic or in need of drastic 
redefinition. (Miller, Galantcr, and Pribram.) To- 
gether with Piaget and other cognition theorists, they 
view intelligence as a repertoire of strategies for pro- 
cessing information. Pribram’s theory of human be- 
havior is developed around the idea that the funda- 
mental building block of the nervous system is the 
feedback loop. In place of the S-R description of be- 
havior, Pribram poses the Test-Operate-Test-Exit 
(TOTE) unit hypothesis. 

This TOTE unit describes the behavior of an or- 
ganism when it perceives an incongruity in its environ- 
ment: “The general pattern of reflex action ... is to 
test the input energies against some criteria established 
in the organism, to respond if the result of the test is 
to show an incongruity, and to continue to respond 
until the incongruity vanishes at which time the reflex 
is terminated.” (Miller et aly p. 26.) 

The test phase of the TOTE unit involves the com- 
parison of the present condition with the goal condi- 
tion, and the assessment of difference between these 
states. The operational phase includes actions taken 
to bring the present state closer to the goal condition. 
“We think of a test phase and an operational phase 
alternating until the operations turn up something that 
passe, "he test. Solving a problem is a matter of turn- 
ing up a lot of likely hypotheses until either one satis- 
fies the test or the stop-rule is applied.” (Miller 
et ai, p. 168.) It is probably unnecessary to remind 
the reader that this Test-Operate-Test-Exit sequence 
operates after the fashion of an analogue computer. 

Merrifield and Guilford 

A problem situation, as defined by Merrifield and 
Guilford et al (1962), is one in which initial infor- 
mation is given and a goal more or less specified but 
the relationships between the “given” and the goal are 
not apparent. This modified theory of problem solving 
involves five phases: 

1. Preparation, in which the problem arises and is 
recognized as being a problem. 

2. Analysis, involving the assessment of data describ- 
ing the present situation as well as the goal situa- 
tion. In assessing the present situation the problem 
solver deals with whatever data are available, but 
in assessing the goal situation he processes infor- 
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mation concerning antecedents necessary to attain 
that goal. The assessment of goal-relevant data re- 
sults in the formulation of a “search model,” a 
clarification of goal conditions. 

3. Production f or the generation of alternative solu- 
tions, involves the clarification of better definitions 
of both the problem situation and the goal. Alter- 
native outcomes are compared with the search 
model and a tentative solution is selected from 
these comparisons. 

4. Verification. The problem solver may identify a 
successful solution, one which satisfies the de- 
mands of his search model, and count the solu- 
tion process complete. If the tentative solution is 
rejected, however, the solver enters the fifth phase. 

5. Reapplication. The problem solver returns to the 
previous stages with the intent of selecting and 
testing another tentative solution. 

Guided by his theory, Guilford tested the hypoth- 
esis that six component skills are especially facilitative 
to problem solving. These skills are: 

1. The ability to think rapidly of several attributes 
for characteristics of a given object. 

2. The ability to classify objects or ideas. 

3. The ability to find different relationships between 
attributes of an object. 

4. The ability to think of alternative outcomes of a 
given situation. 

5. The ability to list attributes of the specified goal 
or desired situation. 

6. The ability to educe logically sufficient antece- 
dents to a specified situation. 

Note that the first four abilities move forward from 
the situation toward the goal, while the fifth and the 
sixth abilities lead the problem solver to work back- 
ward f»->m the goal toward the situation. The fourth 
and fitth abilities (the ability to think of alternative 
outcomes of a given situation, and the ability to lis: 
attributes of the specified goal or desired situation) 
may be particularly applicable to the study of social 
problems and might well be emphasized in the de- 
velopment of textual and curricular materials, 

Merrifield’s findings do confirm the importance of 
two skill-categories to problem solving ability: the 
analytic cognition of goals, and the development of 
adequate search models in processing available data. 
The practical use of such a piece of knowledge would 
seem to promise high payoff in the classroom. Unfor- 
tunately, such is not the case. The issue of translating 
this knowledge into classroom practice has not been 
squarely faced. We are left with a host of unanswered 
questions: To what extent are these skills presently 
developed by social studies students? At which stages 
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of intellectual maturation is such skill development 
most readily accomplished? What learning materials 
and instructional techniques support the acquisition 
of these skills? 

J. Richard Suclinian 

Techniques for strengthening inquiry skills in the 
elementary school were developed in the University of 
Illinois studies of inquiry training, conducted from 
1960 to 1964 by Professor J. Richard Suchman. 
Suchman defines inquiry as the act of creating indi- 
vidual knowledge by gathering and processing infor- 
mation. This approach shifts the emphasis from the 
storage of information and conclus'ons (an emphasis 
all too characteristic of traditional social studies) to 
the processing and interpreting of data. The inquiry 
procedure developed by Suchman centers around a 
series of discrepant or incongruous events which must 
be assimilated and explained by the observer. Finding 
out why an event occurred or why a certain situation 
exists means, in the inquiry context, altering the con- 
ceptual structure in such a way that the learner may 
fit into it that which he perceives. Suchman used brief 
films presenting problem episodes which highlight a 
discrepancy or incongruency and leave the students 
with the problem of explaining what they saw, by 
means of asking increasingly precise questions. 

Suchman ’s inquiry procedure includes four types of 
action : searching, data processing, discovery, and 
verification. Searching includes planning and control 
of data-intake as contrasted with the frequent passive 
observation of a learner. Training and practice in the 
experience of searchin£ should alert the learner to his 
development of “search sets” or abstract patterns with 
which he sifts his data and tests them for goodness of 
fit. The learner also recognizes that the same data may 
be profitably processed over and over again as long as 
the search sets are readjusted. 

The data processing action of the inquiry procedure 
aims at continually reducing information to ever 
simpler and more systematic patterns in order that 
regularities can be discerned. Suchman’s work identi- 
fies four types of data processing, which play major 
roles in the inquiry procedure: (1) analysis, the 
breaking down of data complexes into component 
parts; (2) comparison, the bringing together of com- 
parable elements to make similarities and differences 
more evident; (3) isolation, the selective separation 
and attention to small groups of variables in order to 
reduce cognitive strain resulting from excessive diffu- 
sion of attention; and (4) repetition, the repeated 
juxtaposition of data elements to decrease the prob- 
ability of unrecognized relationships. 
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Discovery refers to those instances of sudden fit 
between the data and the explanatory devices of the 
learner. “Discovery occurs only when a discrepancy 
between what is per< eived and what is known 
blocks assimilation and then is overcome by some cog' 
nitivc act.” (Suchman, p. 11.) This discovery phase 
comes about in se\eral ways. It may occur when a 
percept (an object or event which is perceived) is 
analyzed into component parts and the unfamiliar as- 
pects translated into more familiar terms. Discovery 
may come as a result of matching two concepts 
already learned; or, more importantly, discovery may 
come as the result of a “conceptual shift.” In the lat- 
ter instance, discovery is blocked, prior to the shift, 
because the learner’s conceptual system is inadequate 
to permit any explanation of the phenomenon he ob- 
serves. 

Verification, the fourth type of action in inquiry 
procedure, occurs when the questions are asked: Can 
the new conceptual system be used to make reliable 
predictions? Docs it explain all relevant cases which 
may appear in the future? The entire process of in- 
quiry centers around the development of explanatory 
theories; the verification phase underscores the ten- 
tativeness of these theories and requires a continuing 
check w'ith reality. 

The Suchman studies make four claims for training 
in inquiry: (1) Inquiry training teaches children to 
gather and organize data. (2) Students learn to iso- 
late variables. (3) Inquiry procedures train students 
to hypothesize concerning relationships among vari- 
ables. (4) Students develop the skill of testing hypoth- 
eses by means of verbalized experiments. 

It is important to note that the inquiry formulation 
as described above does not include the process of 
recognizing and identifying a problem; the training 
approach designed by the Illinois group begins with 
the response to a previously defined problem. For 
social studies research to overlook this phase of prob- 
lem solving procedure would seem a serious omission. 
It may be that in grappling with social reality and with 
discrepancy in the social world, the major task of 
problem solving lies in the definition and identifica- 
tion of the problem itself. 

Jerome Bruner 

Bruner’s work with discovery learning (1964) also 
places the learner in the role of one who generates 
his own personal knowledge. Discovery, according to 
Bruner, is a matter of rearranging evidence in such a 
way that one is able to go beyond that evidence to 
additional insights. Bruner places the student in the 



role of hypothesizer, and emphasizes the development 
of an “as if” attitude and an awareness of alternatives 
in any situation. Bruner claims that effectiveness of 
instruction begins with the exploration of alternatives 
and the implanting of a predisposition toward this 
exploration. (NSSE Yearbooks p, 308). Benefits of 
discovery learning are claimed to be an increase in 
intellectual potency, a shift from extrinsic to intrinsic 
rewards, ’ nrning the heuristics or generalized trans- 
ferable »*ns of discovery, and an aid to memory 
processing 

R. M. Gagne 

The classification of problem solving behavior as a 
form of learning appears as a theme common to sev- 
eral of these recent approaches. Earlier views dealt 
with problem solving as a process that followed learn- 
ing and “did something” with that which was learned. 
Gagne (1964) rejects the idea that the solving of a 
problem is an event preceded by learning. It is his 
thesis that problem solving itself constitutes a form 
of learning. If problem solving is to occur, he reasons, 
it must be preceded by several simpler forms of learn- 
ing. Gagne’s taxonomy of learning describes levels of 
increasing complexity;'*' each successive learning level 
requires as its prerequisites all of those types of learn- 
ing preceding it in the taxonomy. 

The most complex type of learning is problem solv- 
ing. Problem solving is defined as “thinking out” a 
new principle that combines previously learned prin- 
ciples. The conditions necessary for this act of learn- 
ing are as follows: 

1. The learner must have a goal; he must be able 
to identify the essential features of a desirable solution 
before he arrives at the solution. 

2. In addition to an awareness of a goal the prob- 
lem solver must be able to recall relevant principles 
which he has previously learned. 

3. The problem solver must be able to recombine 
these recalled principles in order that a new principle 
may emerge. 

According to Gagne, learning by means of problem 
solving leads to new thinking capabilities. These in- 
clude higher-order principles rearranged and restated, 
and sets of strategies that determine the direction of 
thinking. 

The performance of each level of task complexity re- 
quires (he mastery of all lower levels. The hierarchy proceeds 
from bottom to top: (a) response learning, (b) response 
chaining, (c) establishment of labeling responses, (d) concept 
learnings, (e) principle learning, and (f) problem solving. 
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Heuristics 

The study of heuristics has received renewed atten- 
tion as an important adjunct in the theory of problem 
solving. Newell, Shaw, and Simon, who pioneered 
the development of eomputer models of human prob- 
lem solving behavior, found that the most successful 
problem solvers displayed common strategies of prob- 
lem analysis. The educator's interest is piqued, of 
course, by the question: If there exist such basic 
strategies, can they be incorporated in the curriculum 
and learned by the student? 

An heuristic is a very general strategy that may 
help one capitalize on his own knowledge, skill, and 
experience in thinking up new ideas for problem 
solutions. (Daniels 1964.) Generally, an heuristic pro- 
duces a change in the person himself by means of re- 
designing his conception of the problem situation, 
learning some new skill, analyzing the components of 
the desired goal or discovering something unnoticed 
about the environment. In effect, an heuristic method 
is a strategy which shaiply curtails the search for a 
solution,* and is deemed helpful as an economy in 
time and effort. It is obvious that the price of this 
limited search effort may be the occasional o^'ersight 
of a “best” solution. 

What are some of the examples of heuristic ap- 
proaches to the solution of a problem? 

Most humans use the heuristic of aligning the new 
problem with a similar problem from one’s previous 
experience and proceeding with attack methods that 
had proved successful in earlier instances. This heu- 
ristic is obviously most useful in a consistent or 
steady-state environment. Its effectiveness is strictly 
proportionate to the degree of “match” between the 
new problem and the old. 

Another heuristic employed by most of us at vari- 
ous times is that of “working backward.” This begins 
with careful analysis of the goal aspect of the problem 
situation, followed by a reverse-tracing of steps which, 
if followed, might result in this goal situation. Such an 
approach is not dissimilar from a “means-end analy- 
sis”; an initial problem is gradually transformed into 
a target state, or moved to the goal situation, through 
step-by-step reduction of the difference between the 
two states. (The TOTE unit discussed earlier is a 
variation of this kind of heuristic.) 



* In the same way that certain rules of multiplication and 
division dictate procedures which drastically reduce the work 
of testing every possible combination of numbers. 



In addition to our using these heuristic approaches 
in the solution of personal problems, it can be seen 
that they may be relevant to the work of most social 
studies classrooms in aiding the consideration of social 
problems. For example, a discussion of the problem- 
atic facets of present-day defense expenditures may 
be facilitated by review of somewhat parallel situa- 
tions in our own history or that of other societies, or 
some insights, perhaps useful (though potentially mis- 
leading), may be gleaned by reducing the problem 
model to that of a single family’s consideration of 
security means. 

The question ”Can heuristic strategies be taught in 
the classroom?*’ remains with us. We know of no re- 
search relating this question to the teaching of social 
studies, but the work of Daniels contributes sig- 
nificantly to general research on the question. On the 
assumption that thinking of solution-relevant proper- 
ties in a problem situation will be conducive to the 
invention of a strategy for arriving at a solution, 
Daniels attempted to teach his subjects the heuristic 
of property analysis. The research findings suggest 
that a subject who analyzes solution-relevant proper- 
ties will, in fact, be led more quickly to a solution of 
the problem. Part of Daniels’ training procedure called 
for a practiced scrutiny of the subject’s “assuming 
process,” of the unwarranted assumptions usually 
made while solving problems. 

This section has reviewed a sampling of recent de- 
velopments in problem solving theory and suggested 
points of relevance of this general theory to the spe- 
cific interests of social studies. One question seems to 
press upon us: Are the changes and developments in 
problem solving theory reflected in social studies in- 
struction? If our spe ific curriculum area is sensitive 
to changes in general theory, this sensitivity should 
appear in the development of new kinds of instruc- 
tional materials. As one test of this question, the next 
section will survey some of the trends in the de- 
velopment of social studies materials. 

PART III. Review of Trends in the Development 
of Social Studies Materials 

All of the theorizing here is for naught, of course, 
unless we see some linking of theory and practice. The 
obvious and necessary question arises: Are new in- 
structional materials making use of advances in theory? 
A survey of representative materials yields a mixed 
answer. 

There is, certainly, evidence that curriculum de- 
signers have paid heed to theory development in some 
important respects. The great emphasis on inquiry 
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learning relies heavily on the idea that the learner 
generates his own knowledge and that this process of 
knowledge-generation occurs as the result of the 
learner’s encounter with a baffling, or unresolved, or 
problematic question or situation. There is, further, 
wide use of the idea that a problem situation can be 
approached more readily by working first with a 
simplified model of the situation, as in the use of 
games and simulations. 

On the other hand, the theory described here con- 
tains signposts which have been unnoted and un- 
tested by practitioners. Curriculum developers appear 
to take little cognizance of the stages of intellectual 
development identified by Piaget. The component 
skills of problem solving set forth by Merrifield and 
Guilford are given no explicit treatment. The learner’s 
necessary and growth-producing experience with ac- 
commodation and assimilation (Suchman) continues 
to be unplanned and accidental, Until these signposts 
and others arc given specific attention we remain sub- 
ject to the charge of allowing a possibly rich capital 
to lie idle. 

The most dramatic changes in materials are prob- 
ably reflected in the wide use now given to the case 
study approach and to the active interest in games and 
simulations. Both developments attempt to provide 
students with problematic situations which approxi- 
mate tiiose encountered in real life. Both seem to offer 
the possibility of increasing the student’s involvement 
and interest. Since the volume of classroom material 
of this nature is mounting at a rapid pace, any effort 
to include here an exhaustive review of all available 
materials would be outdated within a few months and 
will not be attempted. 

Case Studies. The student is presented with a “real 
world” case or episode which ends in a dilemma sit- 
uation and leaves him with the necessity to decide 
which actions might resolve the dilemma. The data 
presented in the case might conceivably support sev- 
eral alternative decisions. The case is left as open- 
ended as possible, with judgments and decisions sus- 
pended, Generally speaking, the student has the task 
of identifying the alternatives, considering each in the 
light of the data, and presenting his decision with its 
supporting warrants. 

A set of ten case studies based on American busi- 
ness enterprise has been developed by Paul Cawein 
(Gibson, p. 61) for the Newton, Massachusetts 
schools. The episodes confront students with dilemma 
situations which require their grappling with funda- 
mental economic problems. The subject-content of 
the cases stresses business history and basic economic 
concepts. 



A program of case studies on democracy, “Judg- 
ment,” has been developed by the National Council 
for the Social Studies under the direction of Merrill 
Hartshorn, Each case is structured on a significant 
decision of the United States Supreme Court. The first 
five of these case studies set forth the decisions of the 
Court Justices on Bible Reading and Prayer in Public 
Schools, Congressional Reapportionment, The Right 
to Legal Counsel, Privilege Against Self-Incrimina- 
tion, and Security of Citizenship. Each study details 
the background of the case, describes the specific sit- 
uation which brought the case before the Supreme 
Court, reviews the testimony presented to the Court, 
and summarizes the majority as well as dissenting 
opinions. 

The Harvard Social Studies Project has developed 
a very usable series of case studies which attempt to 
train students to analyze public controversy prior to 
making a decision. (Oliver and Shaver, 1963.) Among 
the cases dealt with are school desegregation and 
the power and responsibility of the Labor Move- 
ment. The experimental curriculum built around these 
studies treats specifically three aspects of controversy- 
analysis: (1) setting factual issues; (2) handling 
problems of word usage and meaning; and (3) deal- 
ing with value conflicts (Shaver). Evaluation of this 
experimental curriculum indicates that students did 
develop a complex and effective style of analysis in 
discussing public issues, and that — when compared 
with control students — this gain did not come at the 
cost of gains in traditional social studies knowledge. 

Also noteworthy are those studies on civil liberties 
developed by the Lincoln Filene Center at Tufts Uni- 
versity. (Parker, O’Neil, and Econopouly.) The cases 
deal with five themes: protecting the rights of the 
accused, equal opportunity under law, property and 
economic rights, freedom of religion, and the freedoms 
of speech, press, and assembly. Each case points up a 
clear inconsistency in political or economic rights, and 
offers rich material for classroom or small group dis- 
cussion. The cases are concisely written and are usable 
at a variety of grade and ability levels. Each set of 
cases is followed by a section describing the legal and 
constitutional basis of the civil liberty under con- 
sideration. 

An inside look at politics at the applied and local 
level is provided in the series sponsored by the Eagle- 
ton Institute of Politics. Titles such as The Little 
Rock Recall Election, and The Defeat of Home Rule 
in Salt Lake City attempt to give the student a realistic 
understanding of partisan political activity. 

The American Foundation for Political Education 
has used a semi-fictional approach to American poll- 
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tics for the purpose of increasing student interest and 
motivation. These “case-stories” combine factual case 
study material with a kind of short story or episode 
which alTofd students situational and exemplary mate- 
rial on which to base their reflections. Titles included 
in the series are: Desegregation in the Public Schools, 
Political Patronage, Police Use of Wiretapping, The 
Decision to Drop the Atomic Bomb. 

The Lincoln Filene Center has used the case study 
approach in its development of an action course in 
practical politics. Case material provides familiarity 
with local political party organization, the precinct 
system, the political campaign and political clubs. 
This volume, Practical Political Action (Patterson, 
ed.), is paralled by video-taped dramatizations of 
political case studies available for classroom use. The 
series. Practical Politics (Gibson, p. 63), directed by 
Wyman Holmes, includes four twenty-minute pro- 
grams. Each case presents a political issue but leaves 
the problem unresolved. Pilot evaluation of the use of 
these film tapes points to their effectiveness in leading 
students to make decisions for themselves, as well as 
helping them develop skill in analyzing and setting 
forth the rationale supporting the decision. 

Gaming and Simulation 

The application of these procedures to the social 
studies classroom is receiving increasing attention. 
Generally speaking, such an approach rests upon the 
assignment to individual students or groups of stu- 
dents the role of decision-maker in a situation of 
potential conflict. Prominent in the early development 
and testing of classroom simulations was Professor 
James S. Coleman of Johns Hopkins University. 

The Coleman group began its work with the de- 
velopment of three games to be used with adolescents. 
In the career game the player begins with the hypo- 
thetical profile of a boy or girl, age 15, and carries 
him or her through decisions about courses in school, 
further education, job choices, marriage and family 
decisions, up to age forty or fifty. The legislative 
game, played by six to ten players, assigns each player 
the role of a legislator whose success is determined by 
his legislative enactment of his constituents’ wishes. 
The community disaster game assigns to the six to 
nine players a responsible role in a community hit by 
disaster. 

The games have been tested in a variety of class- 
room situations representing lower to upper socio- 
economic strata, and the lowest and least literate to 
the gifted ability groups. They have been used in 
groups numbering as many as 250. (Coleman, 
et ai, 1964.) Among the instructional values claimed 
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for the games, aside from the learning of content spe- 
cific to each game, arc the unusually high degree of 
motivation and involvement evidenced by student par- 
ticipants. Other benefits are said to include the self- 
disciplining feature of games (classroom control be- 
comes a function of the rules of the game), and the 
fact that the games are self-judging — the student’s 
measure of success is the outcome of the game. Two 
other reported outcomes should be mentioned. Stu- 
dents gain an increase in their estimate of the com- 
plexity of future decisions at the same time that they 
give evidence of an increased confidence and interest 
in planning for the future. 

In addition to games which alTord students ex- 
perience with problems of a personal and community 
nature, important work has been done in the simula- 
tion of international problems. Classroom use of this 
latter type of game was pioneered by Chcrryholmcs in 
the Lawrence, Kansas, high school. Evaluative fol- 
low-up of the Lawrence work suggests an increase in 
students’ insight into foreign policy decision making 
as well as in their appreciation of the complexity of 
these decisions. 

A series of computer-based economics games for 
elementary school level has been developed, under a 
grant by the United States Office of Education, in 
Northern Westchester County, New York (Wing). 
In addition to testing a gaming situation as an in- 
structional device, the research project includes pio- 
neer efforts to individualize instruction by means of 
electronic data processing equipment. An IBM 7090 
computer is used with IBM 1050 typewriter terminals 
to allow multiple “individual-teaching” possibilities. 

Among the games under development by this proj- 
ect is The Sumerian Game, designed to teach students 
in the sixth grade basic economic principles in use at 
the time of the neolithic revolution in Mesopotamia. 
The student assumes the role of ruler in the city-state 
of Lagash in the year 3500 B.C. After an initial 
orientation to the rules of play and to the economic 
conditions of Lagash before the game begins, the stu- 
dent confronts a series of problematic situations. Each 
is a variation of the problem: “We have harvested 
5,000 bushels of grain to take care of 500 people. 
How much of this grain shall be set aside for the next 
season’s planting, and how much will be stored in the 
warehouse? The remainder will be given to the people 
to eat.” Variations and complicating factors include 
an increasing population, the application of surpluses 
to craft and trade development, and the ensuing com- 
plexities of a changing economy. 

Man: A Course of Study. A portion of the elemen- 
tary social studies curriculum designed by Educational 
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Development Corporation includes several simula- 
tions. Among these is a board game which simulates a 
variety of hunting situations which the children would 
face if they were actually hunters whose subsistence 
depended on their hunting skill. Initially, the children 
play alone against the board, but soon discover that 
by combining resources and efforts they can make 
greater gains. This pressure toward team work, of 
course, brings to the surface many problems having to 
do with cooperation, competition, leadership, and 
group action. For example, the group is confronted 
with problems arising on a cooperative hunting ven- 
ture when only one hunter makes a kill. Later, they 
compare their solutions with those of real hunting 
societies by watching a film of the Netsilik Eskimos 
who have developed elaborate sharing rules appro- 
priate when one member of a hunting party catches a 
seal. 

All of this raises several speculations concerning 
the transfer of learning possibilities students may gain 
from experience with gaming. The crucial question is: 
Does simulation experience in decision making give 
students skills which can be incorporated in their per- 
sonal decision making? 

Decision tli^orists would class many problem-ori- 
ented exercises as static decision tasks (Edwards) : 
that is, the decision-maker designs and executes an 
action and estimates its payoff, but is never con- 
fronted with the necessity of making further decisions 
based on changes effected by his prior action. Gaming 
and simulation situations, on the other hand, usually 
offer the student experience with dynamic decision 
tasks — the decider executes a sequence of actions, 
each based on information obtained pursuant to prior 
decisions. Such a decision-task sequence requires that 
the decision include a consideration of changes 
effected in the environment by each prior decision. 
In this respect, simulation may offer more transferable 
experience than the more traditional problems ap- 
proach. 



General Comments 

The continuing (low of materials employing a prob- 
lems approach and the literature discussing this ap- 
proach indicate a possible increment in knowledge 
about the problems approach, or problem-solving, as 
it applies in the social studies. Some progress has 
without doubt been made in the imaginativeness and 
practicality of textual materials now available to the 
teacher. Obvious advances have appeared, as well, in 
the number of teachers adopting some type of prob- 
lems method. It is important to note, however, that 
there has been minimal development of evaluative de- 
vices with which to measure the acquisition of prob- 
lem solving skills. 

Despite the mountain of books and articles extoll- 
ing, describing and/or prescribing problem solving, 
there is a painful absence of hard research concerning 
the effectiveness of the problems approach in the 
social studies classroom. When compared with the 
research on problem solving in the general field of 
cognition and learning theory, the absence of social 
studies-oriented research is even more pronounced. 

Several major questions should have been asked two 
decades ago and remain to haunt us today: Does a 
problems approach in social studies produce different 
learning outcomes? Does it result in styles of adult 
political and social behavior which are appreciably 
different from behavior styles of those products of a 
more traditional classroom? Does experience in a 
problems-oriented social studies class affect the deci- 
sion processes of the student in real life? Do all kinds 
of people profit equally from problem solving ap- 
proaches? These questions, and a host of others which 
follow from them, provide us with an inescapable con- 
frontation: We have yet a great deal to learn about 
problem solving methods in the social studies. The 
volumes of material about social studies problem solv- 
ing are, if anything, an inverse index of research-based 
knowledge about the topic. 
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chapter 6 



Teaching Resources for the Problems Approach 



Jack W. Miller 

Professor of Education , George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 



Scholars in professional education and the social 
science disciplines have shown renewed interest in 
teaching approaches which involve students actively in 
identification of issues and problems, inquiry into their 
nature and origin, and reflective thinking concerning 
possible solutions. This trend in the social studies 
field is documented by a recent increase in the num- 
ber of books, book chapters, journal articles, and doc- 
toral theses concerned with a problems or closely re- 
lated instructional approach. 

Right now the best source for an introduction to 
what the problems approach is and how it might be 
put into practice in social studies classrooms would 
be the preceding chapters of this Bulletin. Not only 
have the authors defined contemporary meanings and 
possible applications of the problems approach, they 
have provided numerous references to background 
papers and research dealing with the subject. 

Some readers, however, will want to undertake a 
study in greater depth, reading Dewey’s seminal How 
We Think and additional, nioi- recent, volumes and 
articles. Other readers will be anxious to put the ideas 
of this Bulletin into effect in their own schools and 
classrooms and will want to know sources of materials 
designed for use by students. 

This final chapter of the revised problems approach 
Bulletin is planned to meet, partially at least, both of 
these needs. It contains annotated references to pro- 
fessional materials for the teacher, plus a long listing 
of publishers and paperbound books for the class- 
room. Most of these resources and references do not, 
however, duplicate the extensive bibliography in the 
last chapter of the previous edition of The Problems 
Approach and the Social Studies, a previous NCSS 
Bulletin, published in 1960. 

References for the Teacher or Administrator 

Choosing references for professional colleagues is 
a particularly difficult task. In this case, the major 
challenges were in location and examination of as 



many materials as possible, deciding which references 
seemed of greatest potential value, and then listing 
them in a manner which busy people would find to be 
convenient. 

While the final list may seem exhaustive, it should 
be pointed out there are many additional sources of 
information on the problems approach. Prominent 
among them are elementary and secondary school 
social studies methods textbooks, virtually every one 
of which has a section on inquiry, problems, or re- 
flective thinking as an instructional approach. Journal 
articles are another case in point; while more than 50 
are listed, there must be another 50 or more that 
could be useful to the reader of this Bulletin. 

The main criteria used in assembling this list were 
specific focus on the topic, recency (usually 1960 or 
later copyright), and general availability. An apparent 
exception to the availability criterion is the inclusion 
of seven doctoral theses, normally considered to be 
among the most precious and inaccessible items 
around the professional realm. This is no longer true. 
Each of the theses listed in this chapter is available 
for $5-$7 on microfilm — or may be purchased at a 
slightly higher cost as a paperbound Xerox “book.” 
It is quite conceivable that valuable doctoral studies 
will now be available long after other materials have 
gone out of print. 

BOOKS ON INQUIRY, REFLECTIVE THINKING, 
AND THE PROBLEMS APPROACH 

Bauer, Nancy W., Editor. Revolution and Reaction: 
The Impact of the New Social Studies. Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan: Cranbrook School, 1966. 135 p. Paper. 

While not concerned exclusively with a problems 
approach, this report of the Cranbrook Curriculum 
Conference contains a number of provocative state- 
ments by Charles R. Keller, Nancy W. Bauer, Evans R. 
Clinchy, and Fred M. Newmann which bear on con- 
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tent and process in the ‘*new social studies/’ An ex- 
cellent bibliography of non-text social studies mate- 
rials, by Marcia D. Starkey, ineludes many titles 
adaptable to the problems approach at the high school 
level, 

Chase, W. Linwood. /I Guide for the Elementary Social 
Studies Teacher. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1966. 
234 p. Paper. 

Although not designed specifically as an inquiry or 
problems approach textbook, it eontains numerous re- 
sources to free the teacher and pupil for classroom 
research work. 

Dewey, John, How We Think: A Restatement of the 
Relation of Reflective Thinking to the Educative Process. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1933. .'^01 p. Cloth. 

Considered by many to be the classic in the inquiry 
or problems field; a restatement and expansion of 
Dewey’s 1910, How We Think. In the preface to his 
edition, Dewey wrote: “This book represents the con- 
viction that the needed steadying and centralizing fac- 
tor [in education] is found in adopting as the end of 
endeavor that attitude of mind, that habit of thought, 
which we call scientific. . . . This book also represents 
the conviction that ... the naive and unspoiled atti- 
tude of childhood, marked by ardent curie sity, fertile 
imagination, and love of experimental inquiry, is near, 
very near, to the attitude of the scientific mind.” 

Dunfee, Maxine and Sagl, Helen. Social Studies 
Through Problem Solving: A Challenge to Elementary 
School Teachers. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1966. 386 p. Cloth. 

Methods book built around the problem solving 
approach. Oriented particularly toward the needs of 
inexperienced elementary school teachers and those 
who may want to try the problems approach instead 
of a more limited methodology employing fewer in- 
structional resources and less student involvement. The 
dialogues at the beginning of each chapter seem val- 
uable in illustrating the operational models and frame 
of reference of the authors. 

Fair, Jean and Shaftel, Fannie R., (Editors.) Ejfective 
Thinking in ihe Social Studies. Thirty-seventh yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Council, 1967. Ill p. Paper or 
Cloth. 

Entire volume devoted to inquiry and reflective 
thinking, with chapters by noted authorities in the 
process approach to social studies instruction. In- 
cludes sections on diagnosis of thinking strategies and 
provision of feedback to students. 
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Fenton, Edwin, Teaching the New Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools: A n indueti vc^ A pp roach . N cw Y or k : 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966. 526 p. Cloth. 

Takes the position that high school studies teachers 
need adequate models for development of inductive 
approaches in their classes. The book includes a num- 
ber of readings and other materials which illustrate the 
operation of an inductive approach to social studies 
teaching, yet avoids giving final answers to the prob- 
lems and questions raised in the readings. 

Fenton, Edwin, The New Social Studies. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc,, 1967. 144 p. Paper. 

Comprehensive yet concise summary of the social 
studies education trends of the late sixties, with good 
coverage of the inductive processes which arc being 
developed in many of the programs. 

Guetzkow, Harold; Alger, Chadwick F. ; Brody, Richard 
A.; Noel, Robert C.; and Snyder, Richard C. Simula- 
tion in International Relations: Developments for Re- 
search and Teaching. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963. 248 p. Cloth. 

Although a bit technical for many readers, this re- 
search report should prove extremely valuable for 
those who arc interested in simulation as a means of 
developing problems. Chapters in the book include 
descriptions, photographs, and other data on the inter- 
nation simulations conducted by Professor Guetzkow 
and his colleagues. For simulation on a more simpli- 
fied level, see the two Social Education articles by 
John Gearon, cited elsewhere in this chapter. 

HuIIfish, H. Gordon and Smith, Philip G. Reflective 
Thinking: The Method of Education. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1964. 273 p. Cloth. 

Provides philosophical background and numerous 
suggestions for reconstruction of the school program 
around reflective thinking. The authors take the posi- 
tion, in the tradition of John Dewey and Boyd H. 
Bode, that a major function of any school is to teach 
young people to think. Major sections of the book in- 
clude: An Analysis of Thinking, Tools for Thinking 
and Learning, and Reflective Thinking as Aim and 
Method. 

Hunt, Maurice P. and Metcalf, Lawrence E. Teaching 
High School Social Studies: Problems in Reflective 
Thinking and Social Understanding. New York: Harper 
and Row, Second Edition (1968). 463 p. Cloth. 

As the full title suggests, a methods book devoted 
to use of the reflective thinking approach to social 
studies teaching. Defines the reflective method, dis- 
cusses selection of content, and explores special prob- 
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Icms involved in teaching through use of the reflective 
method. 

Joyce, Bruce R. Strategies for Elementary Social 
Science Education. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc., 1965. 302 p. Cloth. 

Methods bool: organized on the assumption that 
elementary school teachers will involve their pupils in 
a search for knowledge somewhat parallel to that fol- 
lowed by scholars in the relevant social science dis- 
ciplines. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S. Background Paper.s for Social 
Studies Teachers. Belmont, California: Wadsworth 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1966. 248 p. Paper. 

Provides teaching ideas, quotations from basic doc- 
uments, interpretations, resumes, reading lists, and 
other source material on more than one hundred sec- 
ondary school social studies topics. Teachers using a 
problems or inquiry-centered approach can tear out 
the perforated sections for convenient filing by topics 
or for use by members of the class. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S. Guide to Social Studies Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools. Second Edition. Belmont, 
California: Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., 1966. 
393 p. Paper. 

While not devoted exclusively or even primarily to 
the problems approach, contains an unusually com- 
prehensive list of teaching materials and suggestions. 
Includes lists of resources, addresses of publishers, 
foreign embassies supplying materials to schools, and 
other basic sources which would be helpful to as- 
sembling raw material for class investigation of a 
current problem. 

Massialas, Byron G. and Cox, C. Benjamin. Inquiry in 
Social Studies. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1966. 353 p. Cloth. 

Besides defining and illustrating the use of inquiry 
as a vehicle for development of important social 
understandings, contains excellent summaries of exist- 
ing research on inquiry and reflective thinking. Con- 
tains summaries of the new movement in each of the 
social science fields, a background reading list for 
educators who wish to gain a better interdisciplinary 
perspective in the social sciences, and numerous sug- 
gestions for the experienced and beginning teacher. 

Massialas, Byron G. and Zevin, Jack. Creative En- 
counters in the Classroom: Teaching and Learning 
Through Discovery. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1967. 274 p. Cloth. 

Report of exploratory studies in two high schools. 
Provides descriptions of instructional procedures and 



student activities as well as the rationale and basic 
approach u.scd in an inquiry or discovery approach. 
The volume can be very useful as a partial model for 
those wlio wish to shift their social studies teaching 
toward an inductive pattern based on structure and 
process in social science disciplines. 

McPhic, Walter E., Compiler. Dissertations in Social 
Studies Education: A Comprehensive Guide. Wasliing- 
ton, D.C.: The National Council for the Social Studies, 
1964. 99 p. Paper. 

Lists 566 doctoral dissertations for the years 1934- 
1962, inclusive. While the listing covers all phases of 
social studies education, there arc a dozen or more 
studies cited and annotated in problem solving, critical 
thinking, decision making, and reflective thinking. 
The basic listing is grouped under topics; however, 
subject and author indexes arc provided for case of 
locating a particular study. 

Mucssig, Raymond H. and Rogers, Vincent R., Editors. 
Social Science Seminar Series. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc,, 1965. 

Scries of six paperback books, one for each social 
science usually included in the social studies curric- 
ulum. Aside from identification of the essential struc- 
ture and certain new trends in each field, something 
that has been done in several other reports, the series 
is unique in that Muessig and Rogers (social studies 
specialists) contributed a teaching methods section 
for each volume. Many of the suggestions follow an 
inquiry or problem-solving approach and, therefore, 
constitute a valuable resource for the classroom teach- 
er. Titles in the series include; 

Anthropology, by Pertti J. Pelto. 118 p. 

Economics, by Richard S. Martin and Reuben G. 

Miller, 165 p. 

Geography, by Jan O. M. Broek. 1 16 p. 

History, by Henry Steele Commager. 160 p. 

Political Science, by Frar :is J. Sorauf. 115 p. 

Sociology, by Caroline B. Rose. 1 17 p. 

Oliver, Donald W. and Shaver, James P. Teaching 
Public Issues in the High School. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1966. 330 p. Cloth. 

Based in part on work of the Harvard University 
Social Studies Project. The authors advocate and de- 
scribe a jurisprudential approach for students in jun- 
ior and senior high school social studies classes. In- 
cludes sections on choosing content, concepts to be 
used in framing and analyzing political controversy, 
means of carrying through the jurisprudential ap- 
proach, and details of research conducted thus far. 
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Sclakovich, Daniel. Problems hi Secondary Social 
Studies. Englewood Clifis, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1965. 292 p. Paper. 

Attempt to bring together teaching methodology, 
psychology of learning, and social science content in 
a oroblcnis approach for high school classes. Chapter 
One provides an historical setting for development of 
a problems approach in the social studies, description 
of some current projects in the held, definitions of ele- 
ments of the problems approach, and an introduction 
to the series of problems which follow. Chapters Two 
through Nine present a series of problems important 
to American society and broken down into elements 
which can be utilized in the classroom. The problems 
presented have been tried out with high school and 
college methods classes under the author’s supervision. 

Shaftcl, Fannie R, and Shaftel, George. Role-Playing 
for Social Values: Decision-Making in the Social 

Studies. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1967. 431 p. Cloth. 

Contains a rationale for role-playing as a means to 
enable children to think reflectively about ethical mat- 
ters, followed by a series of case stories designed to 
set the stage for consideration and role-playing of 
situations involving honesty, responsibility for others, 
self-acceptance, and the like. 

Smith, Herbert F, A. Secondary School Teaching: 
Modes fer Reflective Thinking. Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown Co., 1964. 285 p. Cloth. 

Junior and senior high school general methods book 
built around reflective thinking as a goal of instruc- 
tion. Discussions of foundations of secondary school 
teaching, behavior characteristics of adolescents, and 
ways to base units of study on reflective thinking. 
While the book is aimed at teachers in all fields, one 
section is focused specifically on the social studies. 

Smith, James A. Creative Teaching of the Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1967. 281 p. Paper. 

Excellent volume combining some of the recent 
findings on creativity in children with specific sugges- 
tions on hov/ to actively involve children in a search 
for knowledge in the social studies. Companion vol- 
umes are available in other curricular areas, as well 
as the overview work. Setting Conditions for Creative 
Teaching in the Elementary School. Allyn and Bacon, 
1966. 207 p. Cloth. 

DOCTORAL THESES 

B.*iker, Eugene H. “A Comparative Study of Textbook 
and Simulation Approaches in Teaching Junior High 
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School American History. (Northwestern University) 
Dissertation Abstracts, 27 :3353A-3354A : April, 1967. 

Two classes taught with a simulation approach 
made greater gains in factual knowledge of the Civil 
War than did two groups taught by reading and dis- 
cussing textbook assignments. The superiority of the 
simulation group persisted on a follow-up test given 
six weeks later, although the dilYerenccs were not so 
great. 

Cox, C. Benjamin. “A Description and Appraisal of a 
Rcficctivc Method of Teaching United States History.** 
(Indiana University) Dissertation Abstracts, 22:814; 
September, 1961. 

Compared group taught with a rcficctivc thinking 
approach to one taught in a more traditional manner 
(high school course in American history) . Standardized 
tests failed to show significant dififcrences between the 
two matched groups, but some other measures seemed 
to indicate superiority for the rcfiectivc thinking class. 

GrandstafT, Marvin E. '‘Logical Aspects of Critical 
Mindedness: An Investigation of Criteria Central to 
the Attainment of Critical Thinking.” (Indiana Univer- 
sity) Dissertation Abstracts 25:4574-4575: February, 
1965. 

Suggests that mastery of the skills ci inquiry might 
better be designated as critical mindedness. Then at- 
tempts to synthesize from literature of logical think- 
ing a set of criteria for the teaching of critical minded- 
ness. Contains a number of provocative ideas on how 
this might be accomplished. 

McGarry, Eugene L. “An Experiment in the Teaching 
of Reflective Thinking in the Social Studies.” (State 
University of Iowa) Dissertation Abstracts, 22:2721; 
February, 1962. 

Author states that most previous experiments with 
children had assumed that reflective thought improved 
most dramatically through use of a problem-solving 
approach. In this study, both groups used the problem 
method, but one sought mainly conclusions based on 
facts while the other sought basic understandings. 
Both groups showed significant gains in ability to think 
critically, but the second group (the one seeking 
understandings) made the greater gains. 

Peake, Ronald E. “An Examination of the Differences 
in Problem-Solving Processes of Successful and Non- 
Successful Students Taking Ninth Grade Social 
Studies.” (University of Alabama) Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 25:7111-7112; June, 1965. 

Interviewed top one-third and bottom one-third of 
students who had taken a standardized social studies 
test. Asked each student to “think aloud” solutions to 
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ten of the test problems. Found that a checklist repre- 
senting components of adequate problem-solving be- 
havior discrim inotea between successful and non- 
successful students and that results of the checklist 
study agreed with a judge’s estimate of problem-solv- 
ing ability. Study also lists characteristics of each 
group in their approach to problem-solving. 

Possicii, Wilma M. “A Comparison of the Eflects of 
Three Teaching Methodologies on the Development of 
the Problem-Solving Skills of Sixth Grade Children.” 
(University of Alabama) Dissertation Abstracts, 
25:4003; January, 1965. 

Compared three methods of instruction: (1) induc- 
tive, (2) deductive with simple telling and rote learn- 
ing of facts, and (3) c*eductive with detailed explana- 
tion of underlying causal relationships. Concluded that 
students exposed to inductive procedures exhibited 
characteristics of effective problem-solving behaviour 
more frequently than did students taught by the 
deductive methods. 

Rothstein, Arnold. ‘‘An Experiment in Developing 
Critical Thinking Through the Teaching of American 
History.” (New York University) Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 21:1141; November, 1960. 

Purpose was to see if, with a concentrated empha- 
sis on the goal of thinking, there would be no loss in 
the acquisition of subject-matter. Found that students 
reflected increased ability to apply techniques of criti- 
cal thinking. Author suggests that new methods and 
materials need to be employed and that they are best 
developed by the individual classroom teacher. Also 
suggests that teacher training institutions should in- 
clude an emphasis on critical thinking in social studies 
methods classes. 
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Materials for Student Use 

At first glance, the problems approach may seem so 
new and different that teachers and administrators 
are tempted to automatically raise the cry of “Great 
idea, but when will the publishers give us the mate- 
rials to put it into operation?”. Closer investigation re- 
veals, however, that a surprising amount of inexpen- 
sive but very fine source material now exists, with 
more on the way. 

The list which follows includes hints at major 
sources such as national curriculum projects which 
are underway, booklet series designed specifically for 
the problems or inquiry approach, and about 175 
sample titles from the many source books available 
from paperback publishers. 

In the latter case, because of the thousands of titles 
in print and the rapidity with v. hich new titles appear, 
a sample of only 3-5 books is given for each series. In 
some instances, these 3-5 volumes represent a list of 
50-75 books currently in print. The best solution to 
obtaining a complete and up-to-date listing is to re- 
quest a catalog from the publisher or to use standard 
library references such as The Publishers' Trade List 
Annual, compiled by Muriel Pollock (R. R. Bowker 
Co., New York, 1180 Avenue of the Americas) or 
Books In Print, U.S.A., edited by Sarah L. Prakken 
and also published by the R. R. Bowker Company. 

NATIONAL PROJECT MATERIALS 

Anthropology Curriculum Study Project Materials. 
Chicago: 5632 Kimbark Avenue, 60637. 

The project has produced a number of background 
materials, kits, reproductions of artifacts, maps, and 
other materials to both present anthropological mate- 
rial at the high school level and to teach the means by 
which anthropological inferences are developed. Much 
of the material utilizes an inquiry or problem-solving 
approach. 

Educational Development Center, formerly Educational 
Services Incorporated. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 15 
Mifflin Place. 

Among the many projects of EDC are Several in 
elementary, junior high, and senior high school level. 
As they become generally available, some of the films, 
simulated situations, and games produced in the cur- 
riculum series, particularly the Jerome Bruner in- 
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Spired Man: A Course of Stiuly (MACOS) materials, 
should provide excellent resources for inquiry and 
problems approaches. 

Fund for Education Concerning World Peace Through 
World Law Materials. New York: II West 42nd 
Street. 

Materials on possibilities and issues in world law, 
intended for high school .ocial studies classes, as well 
as college and adult seminars. Titles include World 
Peace Through World Law, by Grenville Clark and 
Louis B. Sohn; Readings and a Discussion Guide for 
a Seminar on Legal and Political Problems of World 
Order, edited by Saul H. Mendlovitz; and Peace: 
The Control of National Power, by Philip Van Slyck. 

High School Geography Project Materials. Boulder, 
Colorado: High School Geography Project, P. 0. Box 
1095. 

Materials being developed include some, such as 
the Portsville Map Model Kit, which present possi- 
bilities for an inquiry or problems approach to human 
settlement and establishment of urban centers in the 
world. 

Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs- 
Publications. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Publications of the center, distributed by Houghton 
Mifflin, include C/v/7 Liberties: Case Studies and the 
Law and Practical Political Action: A Guide for 
Young Citizens. Suitable for use in grades nine 
through twelve. 

PAPERBACK BOOK SERIES 

ABC American History Materials, New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 10003. 

Application of the systems approach to secondary 
school American history courses. Instructional aids 
range from a good modern textbook and teacher’s 
guide to a collection of basic documents in lab kit 
form, to a book of problems for class discussion, to a 
series of overhead projector transparencies. The four 
major components of the system now are: 

/fistory: USA, by Jack Allen and John Betts. 1967. 
758 p. a’so, Teacher's Annotated Edition (Teach- 
er’s guide section by John Betts). 1967. 920 p. 

Although it might be used as a basic textbook in 
the traditional sense, volume contains more than the 
usual number of contemporaiy color photographs 
and sketches from each period, a large number of 
quotations from original documents, and end-of- 
chapter study aids well suited to a problems or in- 
quiry approach in teaching. 



Viewpoints: USA, by Bernard Fcdcr. 1967. 393 p. 
Also: Teacher's Edition. 1967. 390 p. 

Volume organized around 18 major topics in 
American History, each of which evoked — or still 
evoke — strong opinion and continuing debate, No 
attempt is made to present correct or preferred an- 
swers. Instead, conflicting viewpoints arc presented 
on each issue, along with questions to stimulate 
deeper thought and discussion on the part of the 
student. Among the 18 topics are: How democratic 
was Jacksonian democracy? The U.S. commitment, 
to a free world; how far should we go? What direc- 
tion for the Negro in America? Also available as 16 
paperbound booklets. 

DociunetUs: USA, by Jack Allen. 1967. 35 sections, 
each with 2-7 booklets. 

A lab or kit of primary sources dealing with basic 
issues in American history. Since the documents arc 
boxed in a convenient file system, several students 
may use them at the same time. An introduction is 
provided for each set of documents, along with study 
questions and a “History Lab” with suggestions for 
depth research and leads to other sources of infor- 
mation on the issue. 

History in Motion: USA, by George McMeen. 1967. 

Series of overhead projector transparencies, polar- 
ized to give simulated motion to trends, battle lines, 
etc. May be used in conjunction with other elements 
of the ABC system or with other text and source 
material. 

America in Crisis Series. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 605 Third Avenue, 10016. 

Series which examines critical periods in the na- 
tion’s history. Each volume deals v;ith a time when 
the United States was in conflict with a foreign power. 
Titles include: 

A Nation on Trial: America and the War of 1812, 
by Patrick White. 1965. 177 p. 

America'.^ Road to Empire: The War With Spain 
and Overseas Expansion, by H. 'Vayne I^Iorgan. 
1965. 124 p. 

The Great Departure: The United States and World 
War I, by Daniel Smith. 1965. 221 p. 

The Reluctant Belligerent: American Entry Into 
World War 11, by Robert Divine. 1965. 172 p. 

Bantam Extra, Matrix, and Pathfinder Editions. New 
York: Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, 
10016. 

New titles appear regularly. Those now in print 
include: 

Essential Works of the Founding Fathers, edited by 
Leonard Kriegel. 1964. 469 p. 
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The Great Dissenters, by Fred Rcinfeld. 1964. 172 p. 
When the Cheering Stopped, by Gene Smith. 1964. 
257 p. 

Banners at Shenandoah, by Bruec Catton. 1965. 

CASE Economic Literacy Scries. Washington, D.C.: 
The Council for Advancement ofSecondary Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Materials which might be adapted to a problems 
unit of study include Capitalism and Other Economic 
Systems, by Baldwin Lee; Money and Banking in the 
American Econotny, by Weldon Welfling; and Busi- 
ness Enterprise in the American Economy, by Lau- 
rence de Rycke and Alvin H. Thompson. Teacher’s 
guides, not necessarily oriented to a problems ap- 
proach, are also available for some titles in the series. 

Case Studies in American History. Educations Pub- 
lishing Service, Cambridge, Mass. 

An 86-page book developed by E. A. Eames and 
Nancy Martin. Contains 14 case studies drawn on 
source materials and including topics from Roger 
Williams and Mr. Madison's War to the New Deal 
and N.A.T.O. Each case is open-ended and is in- 
troduced by the authors. 

Columbia University Paperbacks. New York: 2960 
Broadway, 10027. 

Not technically a series, but publications include a 
number of useful titles such as: 

The Rise and Fall of Civilization, by Shepard 
Clough. 1961. 291 p. 

Primitive Views of the World, edited by Stanley 
Diamond. 1964. 210 p. 

The Economic Interpretation of History, by Edwin 
Seligman. 1961. 166 p. 

Decision-Making in the White House, by T. C. 
Sorensen. 1963. 94 p. 

Man, the State and War, by Kenneth Waltz. 1959. 
263 p. 

Curriculum-Resources, Inc. Materials. Chicago: Pub- 
lished in cooperation with Scott, Foresman and Co., 
433 East Erie Street, 60611. 

American Government Series: Titles now in print 
include (others are in preparation) : 

Unofficial Makers of Public Policy: People and 
Parties in Politics, by J. H. Fenton. 1965. 
Securing the Blessings of Liberty: The Constitu- 
tional System, by A. N. Holcombe. 1964. 

Official Makers of Public Policy: Congress and 
the President, by L. W. Koenig. 1965. 

Protnoting the General Welfare: Government and 
the Economy, by L. D. Musolf. 1965. 

The Political Role of the Courts: Judicial Policy 
Making, by Glendon Schubert. 1965. 



'Secondary School Economics Materials, Extensive 
series on eeonomic history and possibilities in the 
United States and other areas of the world. Tcaeher’s 
guide available. Titles inelude; 

China, Development by Force, by Perry Chang. 
1964. 80 p. 

The Growth of Industrial Enterprise 1860-1914, 
by Lance Davis. 1964. 72 p. 

Latin America: Reform or Revolution?, by Carl 
Madden. 1963. 72 p. 

Decisions That Faced the New Nation, 1783-li>20, 
by Douglass North. 1964. 72 p. 

Sub-Saharan Africa: Struggle Against the Past, by 
Salkever and Flynn. 1963. 72 p. 

Elementary School Economics Books, Among the few 
eeonomies materials suitable for ebmentary schools. 
Titles are: 

Man and Machines Work Together (Grades 3-4), 
by Mildred Borton. 1961. 

Transportation: Lifeline to America (Grades 5-6), 
by Harold J. Bienuenu. 1961. 

The 8mm, Documents Project. Boulder, Colorado: 
Thorne Films, Inc., 1229 University Ave. 

Series of 8mm film loops of historic events. The list 
of over 50 titles includes footage from the Spanish- 
American War, the dust bowl of the 1930’s, the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, significant speeches, and the like. 
Loops are relatively inexpensive, about five minutes in 
length, and silent. Used as stimulus material, they have 
potential for opening problem areas for consideration 
by social studies classes. 

Ginn Studies in Depth. Boston: Ginn and Co. Back 
Bay P. O. Box I9I, 02117. 

Includes 12 volumes in the “Today’s World in 
Focus” series. Each deals with an emerging nation or 
an important area, such as the Middle East or Africa. 
Suitable for upper elementary through high school 
levels. Other Ginn paperback materials include: 

The Human Side of American History, edited by 
Richard Brown. 1962. 305 p. 

Atlas of American History, by Donald Cole. 1963. 
142 p. 

The Human Side of World History, edited by Ralph 
West. 1963. 180 p. 

Harper and Row Paperbacks. New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers. 49 East 33rd Street, 10016. 

Publications include a number of classic volumes 
useful for senior high school history classes. Among 
those in print are: 

Notes on the State of Virginia, by Thomas Jefferson. 
1964. 228 p. 
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The Russian Revolution (2 volumes), by N. N. 
Sukhanov. 1917. 668 p. 

American Heritage Junior Library. A dozen or more 
volumes suitable for upper elementary or junior high 
school levels. Titles include: 

The French and Indian ]Vars, by Russell and Gip- 
son. 1962. 

Indians of the Plains, by Rachlis and Ewers. 1960. 

The Pilgrims and Plymouth Colony, By Ziner and 
Willison. 1961. 

Heath Publications. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 285 
Columbus Avenue 02116 

Heath Basic Concepts Series. Suitable for senior high 
school. Basic concepts from history and the social 
sciences, with guide questions and bibliography for 
further reading. Titles in print now include: 

Liberty and Power in the Making of the Constitih 
tion, by Frederick Bauer. 1963. 76 p. 

Slavery and the Breakdown of the American Con- 
sensus, by Wayne Frederick. 1964. 79 p. 

Realism and Idealism in Wilson's Peace Program^ 
by Thomas Lyons. 1965. 104 p. 

The Status Revolution and the Progressive Move- 
ment, by Wesley Roehm. 1963. 66 p. 

Conflict and Consensus in the American Revolu- 
tion, by Donald Schultz. 1964. 65 p. 

Amherst Problems in American Civilization Series. 
Well-known collections of source materials on Amer- 
ican history, best suited to senior high school level. 
More than 40 titles now are available. Among them 
are: 

Intervention, 1917: Why America Fought, edited 
by Warren Cohen. 1966. 118 p. 

American Neutrality and the Spanish Civil War, 
by Allen Guttmann. 1963. 115 p. 

The Meaning of McCarthyism, edited by Earl 
Latham. 1965. 115 p. 

The Meaning of Jacksonian Democracy, by Ed- 
win Rozwenc. 1963. 124 p. 

The Debate Over Thermonuclear Strategy, edited 
by Arthur Waskow. 1965, 114 p. 

New Dimensions in American History Series. In- 
tended for senior high school level. Among titles in 
print are: 

The Missouri Compromise: Political Statesman- 
.ship or Unwise Evasion?, by Richard Brown. 
1964. 85 p. 

Responses to Economic Collapse: The Great De- 
pression of the 1930' s, by Edward Merrill. 1964. 
151 p. 

Immigration: A Study in American Values, by 
Edmund Traverso. 1964. 145 p. 







Problems in European Civilization Series. Volumes 
similar to those in the Problems in American Civili- 
zation materials. Written for high school social stud- 
ies classes. Recent additions to the more than 40 
titles in print include: 

The *'Scramble'^ for Africa: Causes and Dimen- 
sions of Empire, edited by Raymond Betts. 1966. 
88 p. 

The Holy Roman Empire in the Middle Ages, 
edited by Robert Herzstein. 1965. 78 p. 

The Expansion of Europe, edited by De Lamar 
Jensen. 1967. 123 p. 

The Thirty Years' War: Problems of Motive, Ex- 
tent and Effect, by Theodore Rabh. 1964. 74 p. 
Enlightened Despotism: Reform or Reaction? 
Edited by Roger Wines. 1966. 81 p. 

Problems in Asian Civilizations Series. Columbia 
University series suitable for senior high school 
students. Titles in print include: 

The Kuomintang Debacle of 1949: Conquest or 
Collapse? Edited by Pichon Loh. 1965. 114 p. 

Gandhi: Maker of Modern India? Edited by M. D. 
Lewis. 1965. 128 p. 

The Pattern of Chinese History: Cycles, Develop- 
ment, Or Stagnation? Edited by J. Meskill. 1965. 

108 p. 

Democracy in Pre-War Japan: Groundwork or 
Facade? Edited by G. O. Totten. 1965. 128 p. 

The Partition of India: Causes and Responsibili- 
ties, edited by T. Walter Wallbank, 1966. 103 p. 

Selected Resource Materials for College Research 
Papers. Although labeled for eollege use, suitable 
for many senior high school students. About 15-20 
titles usually available, many of them originally 
compiled in the 1950’s. Among the more recent 
volumes are: 

Liberty and Terror in England: Reaction to the 
French Revolution, by Roland Bartel. 1965. 118 p. 
The Death Penalty: A Literary and Historical 
Approach, edited by McGehee and Hildebrand. 
1964. 160 p. 

Images of the Negro in America, edited by Turner 
and Bright. 1965. 113 p. 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston Publications. New York: 
383 Madison Avenue, 100 1 7. 

Paperback primary and secondary source material 
designed for high school use. Depending on number of 
pages, costs range from one to two dollars per vol- 
ume. Recently, some of the materials were gathered 
together and are offered as study shelves for social 
studies classes. (Other series published by Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc. for college classes also may be 
adaptable for senior high school.) Publications avail- 
able include the following series. 
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American Problems Series. More than 20 current 
titles. Among them arc: 

Taxation, Spending and the National Debt, by 
Juanita Kreps. 1964. 64 p. 

Civil Rights and Liberties, by Chase Mooney. 
1965. 79 p. 

Foreign Affairs, by Saul Padover. 1964. 79 p. 
Personal Health, by Neil Rosser. 1 965. 

Political Parties and Democracy, by E. S. Scliatt- 
schncidcr. 1964. 64 p. 

American Problems Studies. Each volume somewhat 
larger than those in the preceding series. More than 
15 titles now in print, with others planned. Titles 
include: 

The American Revolution: How Revolutionary 
Was It? By George Billias. 1965. 122 p. 

The Frontier Thesis — Valid Interpretation of 
American History? By R. A. Billington. 1966. 

Puritanism in Seventeenth-Century New England, 
by D. D. Hall. 1966. 

The Robber Barons, by P. d’A. Jones. 1966. 
Woodrow Wilson and the League of Nations, by 
R. Stone. 1966. 

Berkshire Studies in European History. Most are 
revisions or new printings of classic studies, /^ong 
the 10 or more titles in print are: 

The Age of Metternich, 1814-1848, by Arthur 
May. 1963. 152 p. 

The Crusades, by Richard Newhall. 1964. 136 p. 
The Origins of World War I, by J. Remak. 1966. 
Source Problems in World Civilization. Designed to 
give students an introduction to the historian’s task 
of selection. Most material is primary source mate- 
rial. Titles in the series include: 

The Spanish Conquistadores: Men or Devils? By 
John Bannon. 1960. 43 p. 

Feudal Institutions: Cause or Consequence of 
Decentralization? By Robert Hoyt. 1961. 35 p. 

The Tenth Century: How Dark the Dark Ages? By 
Robert Lopez. 1959. 58 p. 

Houghton Mifflin Research Series. Boston: Riverside 
Press, I960. 

Selected source readings prepared for college stu- 
dents, but can be used with bright secondary school 
pupils. Containing about 1 50 pages each of annotated 
sources, the series includes titles such as: The Age of 
Elizabeth, The Monkey Trail, Richmond in Time of 
War. 

NCA Foreign Relations Series. River Forest, Illinois: 
Laidlaw Brothers. 

Materials produced by the Foreign Relations Proj- 
ect of the North Central Association of Colleges and 



Secondary Schools. Consists of a number of booklets 
(priced under $1.00 each) on nations, international 
organizations, and other foreign relations issues fre- 
quently in the news. Among titles currently available 
arc: 

Chinese Dilemma, by John Armstrong. 1965. 60 p. 

The New Europe, The Common Market, and The 
United States, by Harold Dcutsch. 1964. 67 p. 

America's Role in the Middle East, by S. Shepard 
Jones, 1965. 60 p. 

The United States and World Affairs, by E. Ray- 
mond Platig. 1965. 84 p. 

Japan — Ally in the Far East, by Robert Scalapino. 
1964. 67 p. 

New American Library Editions. New York: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madi- 
son Avenue, 10022. 

Reprints of classics or collections of significant doc- 
uments, with commentary. Among currently available 
titles are: 

Letters from an American Farmer and Sketches of 
1 8th Century America, by J. de Crevecoeur. 1963. 
477 p. 

A Documentary History of the United States, com- 
piled by Richard Heffner. 1965. 334 p. 

The Living United States Cotutitution, by Saul 
Padover. 1963. 176 p. 

Prenticc-Hall Materials. Englewood ClifTs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 07632. 

Several series in history, economics, and interdisci- 
plinary studies. Volumes in each of the series priced 
at around two dollars and designed for senior high 
school or college use. Some might be adapted for 
gifted elementary or high ability junior high school 
classes. Series now in print include the following. 

Classics in History Series. Reprints of ten or more 
classic but sometimes unavailable works. Sample 
titles are: 

History of the United States During the Adminis- 
tration of Jefferson (Volume 1) and Madison 
(Volume 2), by Henry Adams. 

The New Nationalism, by Theodore Roosevelt. 
The New Freedom, by Woodrow Wilson. 

Eyewitness Accounts of American History. Dozen 
or more titles, mainly collected essays and other ac- 
counts from various periods of American history. 
Those now in print include: 

Reconstruction, 1865-1877, edited by Richard 
Current. 1965. 183 p. 

The Progressive Movement, 1900-1915, edited by 
Richard Hofstadter. 1963. 185 p. 
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Slavery Defended: The Views of the Old South, 
edited by Erie MeKitriek. 1963. 177 p. 

The Twenties: Fords, ^loppers and Fanatics, 
edited by George Mowry. 1963. 186 p. 

The Causes of the Civil War, edited by Kenneth 
Stanipp. 1965. 186 p. 

Global History Series. Number of volumes written 
from a global perspeetive. Some are organized 
around history, others are intcrdiseiplinary in ap- 
proaeh to world events and problems. Titles eur- 
rently available inelude: 

The Political Awakening of Africa, edited by 
Emerson and Kilson. 1965. 175 p. 

Asia on the Eve of Europe* s Expansion, edited by 
Laeh and Flaumenhaft. 1965. 213 p. 

Russia*s Eastward Expansion, edited by George 
Lensen. 1964. 184 p. 

Africa in the Days of Exploration, edited by 
Oliver and Oliver. 1965. 152 p. 

Modern Nations in Historical Perspective. More 
than 20 volumes, ineluding: 

France, by John Cairns. 1965. 180 p. 

Russia, by Robert Daniels. 1964. 152 p. 

Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic, by 
John Fagg. 1965. 181 p. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia, by Frederiek Hey- 
mann. 1966, 181 p. 

Central America, by Mario Rodriguez. 1965. 
178 p. 

Asian Civilization Series. Interdiseiplinary readings, 
most of them paired for eaeh nation or area — one 
dealing with aneient or traditional periods and the 
other with modern trends. Titles inelude: 

Modern China, edited by Albert Feuerwerker. 
1964. 

Traditional India, edited by Osear Chavorria- 
Aquilar. 1 964. 

Modern Economic Issues. A half-dozen or more 
volumes on publie eeonomie issues of the present 
time. Titles inelude: 

Defense and Disarmament: The Economics of 
Transition^ edited by Roger BoUon. 1966. 180 p. 

City and Suburb: The Economics of Metropolitan 
Growth, edited by Benjamin Chintz. 1964. 176 p. 
Economic Growth: An American Problem, edited 
by Peter Gutmann. 1964. 178 p. 

Men Without Work: The Economics of Unem- 
ployment, edited by Stanley Lebergott. 1964. 
I8I p. 

The Economics of Poverty: An American Para- 
dox, edited by Burton Weisbrod. 1966. 180 p. 

Problems in American History Series. Chieago: Seott, 
Foresman and Co., 433 East Erie 6061 1. 

Series edited by Fenton and Fowler of Carnegie In- 




stitute of Tcehnology. Among the ten or more titles 
now available are: 

The Negro in America, by Larry Cuban. 1964, 176 p. 
Labor in American Society, by R. S. Iman and T. W. 
Koeh. 1965. 176 p. 

American Foreign Policy, by Leonard F. James. 
1966. 

Great Depressions: IS37-1844, 1893-1898, 1929- 
1933, by John Sperling. 1966. 158 p. 

Political Leadership in America, by Emmett Wright, 
Jr. 1966. 160 p. 

Public Issues Series. Middletown, Conn.: American 
Education Press, 1967. 

Sixty page source-unit booklets drawn on the Har- 
vard Social Studies Project by Donald W. Oliver and 
Associates. Focus on problems of interest to junior 
and senior high U.S. history and civics pupils. Among 
the available titles, price 25^* per book, are: Religious 
Freedom, Rise of Organized Labor, Negro View.s of 
America, Municipal Politics. 

Rand McNally Materials. Skokie, Illinois: Rand 
McNally and Co., 8255 Central Park Avenue, 60076. 

Materials designed for senior high school or ad- 
vanced placement and college levels. Some titles, how- 
ever, contain data not readily found which may be 
adapted for use by regular junior and senior high 
school students. Three series now in print are: 

Berkeley Series in American History. More than 20 
volumes, containing annotated primary sources, 
bibliography, questions for the reader. Titles include: 
The Issue of Federal Regulation in the Progressive 
Era, by Richard Abraams. 1963. 56 p. 

Rebel vs. Tory: The Crises of the Revolution, 
177 3-177 6 , by Jackson Main. 1963. 72 p. 

The War With Mexico: Why Did It Happen? by 
Armin Rappaport. 1964, 60 p. 

Andrew Jackson, Nullification and the State-Rights 
Tra^/V/o/i, by Charles Sellers. 1963. 60 p. 

The Debate Over the Constitution, by Alfred 
Young. 1963. 

Public Affairs Conference Reports. Series of seminar 
reports (University of Chicago) edited by Robert 
Goldwin. Current titles include: 

America Armed: Essays on U.S. Military Policy. 
1963. 140 p. 

Why Foreign Aid? 1963. ,140 p. 

Political Parties, U.S.A. 1964. 158 p. 

Policy Background Series. Background information 
and possible solutions for policy questions which 
face the American government. Titles include: 

Land For Americans, by Marion Clawson. 1963. 
141 p. 
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Land and Water for Recreation: Opportunities, 
Problems, and Policies, by Marion Clawson. 1963. 
144 p. 

Political Participation: How and Why Do People 
Get Involved in Politics? By Lester Milbrath. 
1965. 

Scholastic Great Issue Series. Edited by Robert Macjic 
and Dwight Allen. 

An expanding series of 96-page booklets with open- 
ended use of selected sources for use in high school 
social studies. Among the titles: Rebels vs Royalists, 
Youth and Parents, Napoleon, McArthur vs Truman, 
Woodrow Wilson and the League. 

Service Center for Teachers of History Pamphlets. 
Washington, D.C.: American Historical Association, 
400 A Street, S.E. 

Although not designed primarily for a problems 
approach, the pamphlets in the series could make a 
significant contribution to inquiry into issues related 
to a single historical topic. Among the 40-50 titles 
available are: Great Britain in the Twentieth Century, 
by Henry R. Winkler; Japanese History: New Dimen- 
sions of Approach and Understanding, by John Whit- 
ney Hall; African History, by Philip D. Curtin; and 
Five Images of Germany: Half a Century of American 
Views on German History, by Henry Cord Meyer. 

Social Education Judgment Series. New York: Scho- 
lastic Book Service. 

Reprints from the series that appeared four times 
yearly in Social Education. Each Judgment sum- 
marizes an important Constitutional case tried before 
the U.S. Supreme Court. The facts of the case are 
outlined, legal issues are described, and majority and 
minority positions of the court given. The TeacheFs 
Guide for each Judgment provides a digest of related 
cases, plus suggestions for use of materials in social 
studies classes. 

Social Studies Paperback Program. Columbus, Ohio: 
American Education Publications, Inc. 

Offers selected paperback books for junior and 
senior high school social studies classes. Although the 
program does not require a problems approach, the 
selection of titles and content of the teacher’s guides 
should make it relatively easy to follow such a proce- 
dure rather than an assign-study-recite pattern. 

Van Nostrand Materials. Princeton, New Jersey: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander Street, 08540. 

More than 100 volumes in two series; the Anvil 
Series under the general editorship of Louis Synder 



and the Sea vhlight Scries under the editorship of 
George HolTman and G. E. Pearcy. 

Anvil Scries. More than 90 volumes in print, eaeh 
with 150-200 pages of text by a noted seholar and 
a sclcetion of annotated doeunients. Designed for 
use in a variety of ways, with senior high sehool 
students. Among the more reecnt titles are: 

The Third French Republic: 1870 to 1940, by 
Leslie Derfler. 1966. 192 p. 

hnmigration. The American Mosaic: From Pil- 
grims to Modern Refugees, by Miciiael Kraus. 
1966. 192 p. 

The Weimar Republic: A History of Germany 
Frotn Ebert to Hitler, by I ouis Snyder. 1966. 
241 p. 

Feudalism, by Joseph Strayer. IS 65. 192 p. 

The Medieval Universities: M esters, Students, 
Learning, by Helene Wieruszowski. 1966. 207 p. 

Searchlight Series. Extensive list of titles on nations 
or regions of eurrent interest. Suitable for senior 
high school soeial studies elasses Among those 
available are; 

The Balkans in Transition, by George Hoflman. 
1963. 124 p. 

^Argentina: The Divided Land, by Thomas Me- 
Gann. 1966. 127 p. 

India: The Search for Utility, Democracy, and 
Progress, by Walter Neale. 1965. 128 p. 

Military Geography, by Peltier and Pearey. 1966. 
176 p. 

Dilemmas Down Under, by James Rose. 1966. 

112p. 

Vintage Books. New York: Random House, Inc., 457 
Madison Avenue, 10022. 

Series of basic and sometimes classic volumes, 
suited for use by senior high school students. Titles 
now in print include: 

The Crucial Decade — and After: America, 1945- 
1960, by Erie Goldman. 1960. 349 p. 

Anti-Intellectualism in American Life, by Riehard 
Hofstader. 1963. 

Prelude to Independence, by Arthur M. Sehlesinger. 
1958. 

Voices From America’s Past Series. St. Louis: Webster 
Division ofMcGraw-Hill Book Co., 1 154 Reco Avenue, 
63126 . 

Series of booklets suitable for upper elementary or 
secondary school students. All titles in the series 
edited by Morris and Woodress. Topics include the 
following, arranged chronologically: 

The Beginnings of America, 1607-1763. 1961. 58 p. 
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The Times That Tried Men\s Souls, 1770‘1783 . 
1961. 58 p. 

The A^e of Washington, 1783-1801. 1961, 58 p. 

The Shaping of Modern Atnerica, 1 865-19 J 4. 1962. 
58 n. 

Global Confiiet: The United States in World War //, 
1937-1946. 1962. 58 p. 

Washington Square Press Materials. New York: 
Washington Square Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
10020. 

Paperbacks suitable for senior high school social 
studies, some collections or translations of original 
materials — plus the Great American Thinkers Series. 
Sample titles include: 

Living Documents in American History, edited by 
John Scott. 1962. 658 p. 

The Way Our People Lived: An Intimate American 
History, by William Woodward. 1965. 

Great American Thinkers Series. Ten or more vol- 
umes, series edited by Thomas Knight and Arthur 
Brown. Included are: 

John C. Calhoun, by Richard Current. 1963. 

Benjamin Franklin, by Ralph Ketcham. 1966. 
226 p. 

World Affairs Multi-Texts. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Scholastic Book Services. 904 Sylvan Avenue, 
07632. 

Series of illustrated paperbacks designed specifically 
for classroom use. Suitable for upper elementary, jun- 
ior high, or senior high school students. Among the 
titles now available are: 

Latin America, by Robert Alexander. 1964. 155 p. 
The Two Chinas, by Oliver Bell. 1964. 156 p. 

The Middle East, by Jaeckel and Peretz, 1964. 
156 p. 

The Subcontinent of India, by Emil Lengyel. 1964. 
155 p. 

The Soviet Union, by Scholastic Book Service Edi- 
tors. 1965. 160 p. 

Man's World: A Physical Geography, by Richard E. 
Gross and Frank MacGraw. 1966. 160 p. 



Measures of Problem-Solving Styles and 
Abilities 

Acquisition and repetition of factual information is 
undoubtedly the easiest kind of learning to measure 
in the social studies or any other classroom. Ordinary 
achievement tests, however, can provide only a very 
limited measure of the success or failure in teaching 
strategics built around problem solving. Such strate- 
gies have as their goals not only the product, in terms 
of facts and understanding, but also modification of 
process, in terms of new ways of approaching and 
dealing with situations. 

A search of the Sixth Mental Measurements Year- 
book (The Gryphon Press, Highland Park, New Jer- 
sey, 1965), edited by Oscar K. Burros, indicates that 
the choice of tests for problem solving or critical 
thinking is quite limited. One test that readers may 
want to examine is the Wat.son-Gla.ser Critical Think- 
ing Appraisal, published by Harcourt, Brace, and 
World. This instrument, v-^hich takes about an hour to 
administer, provides a total score and five sub-test 
scores. The five are: (1) inference, (2) recognition 
of assumptions, (3) deduction, (4) interpretation, 
and (5) evaluation of arguments. The test is suitable 
for Grades 9-16 and adults. 

Another measure of critical thinking, under devel- 
opment at Cornell University, was reported by Sylvia 
Harrison and Robert Solomon in the May, 1964, 
issue of Social Education. Their article, “Review of 
Research in the Teaching of Social Studies: 1960- 
1963,” indicated that the project had been hampered 
by the usual test construction difficulties and that the 
device was not ready for wide distribution and use. 
Since the Cornen test was designed for Grades 1-12, it 
is hoped that these difficulties can be overcome and 
another measure of critical thinking made available 
to researchers. 

Until measures of all aspects of problem solving do 
become available, it will be necessary to rely on older 
and more limited means of assessment — such as 
achievement tests, ratings by teachers, interviews, and 
observations. These devices, while valuable to some 
extent, are always subject to great error and tend to 
be marginal research tools in the quest for new and 
more effective curricula and teaching strategies in the 
social studies. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 SIX TEEN'HI S'T., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 



Yearbooks 

Fortieth Yearbook (1970), Focus on Gco^^raphy: Key 
Concepts and Teaching Strategies, Phillip Bacon, eel. 
$5.50 (490-15264); eloth $7.00 (490-15266). 

Thirty-Ninth Yearbook (1969), Social Studies Curric- 
ulum Development: Prospeets and Problems, Dorothy 
McClure Fraser, ed. $4.50 (490-15240); cloth $5.50 
(490-15242). 

Thirty-Eighth Yearbook (1968), International Dimen- 
sions in the Social Studies, James M. Becker and 
Howard D. Mehlinger, editors. $4.50; clothbound $5.50. 

Thirty-Seventh Yearbook (1967), Effective 7'hinkin}* in 
the Social Studies, Jean Fair and Fannie R. Shaftcl, 
editors. $4.00; clothbound $5.00. 

Thirty-Sixth Yearbook (1966), Political Science in the 
Social Studies, Donald H. Riddle and Robert E. Cleary, 
editors. $4.00; clothbound $5.00. 

Thirty-Fifth Yearbook (1965), Evaluation in Social Stud- 
ies, Harry D. Berg, editor. $4.00; clothbound $5.00. 

Thirty-Fourth Yearbook (1964), New Perspectives in 
World History, Shirley H. Engle, editor. $5.00; cloth- 
bound $6.00. 

Thirty-Third Yearbook (1963); Skill Development in 
Social Studies, Helen McCracken Carpenter, editor. 
$4.00; clothbound $5.00. 

Bulletins 

Bulletin No. 45 (1971), Concepts in the Social Studies, 
Barry K. Beyer and Anthony N. Penna, editors. $2.25 
(498-15248). 

Bulletin No. 44 (1970), Humanities and the Social Stud- 
ies. Thomas F. Powell, ed. $3.50 (498-15246). 

Bulletin No. 43 ( 1969), A Guide to Human Rights Edu- 
cation, by Paul D. Hines and Leslie Wood. $2.25. 

Bulletin No. 42 (1969), American History Booklist For 
High Schools, Ralph A. and Marian R. Brown, editors. 
$2.50. 

Bulletin No. 41 ( 1968), World Civilization Booklist: Sup- 
plementary Reading for Secondary Schools, by the 
World Civilization Booklist Committee of NCSS; 
Morris Gall and Arthur F. Soderlind, Co-Chairmen. 
$3.50. 



Bulletin No. 39 (1967), Productivity and Atitontatiott, 
J. J. Jehring, editor. $2.50. 

Bulletin No. 38 (1966), Reading Cu.de in Politics and 
Government, by Robert H. Connery, Richard H. Le;ich, 
and Joseph Zikmund II. $1.50. 

Bulletin No. 37 (1965), I'he Study of Totalitarianism: 
An Inductive Approach (A Guide for Teachers), by 
Howard D. Mehlinger. $2.00. 

Other Publications 

Drugs and Youth, Donald J. Wolk, ed. $2.25 (492-15296) 

The American Citizens Handbook, Joy Elmer Morgan, 
ed. Cloth $6.00 (491-15216) 

Promising Practices in Civic Education, Donald W. 
Robinson, et al. $4.00 (491-15172); cloth $5.00 (491- 
15174) 

Test Item Bulletins 

No. 40 (1968) Teacher-made Test Items in American 
History: Emphasis Junior High School, Dana Kurfman, 
ed. $2.00 (498-15204) 

No. 6 (rev. ed., 1964) Selected Test Items in American 
History, Howard R. Anderson rmd E. F. Lindquist. 
Revised by Harriet Stull. $1.50 (498-14966) 

No. 9 (rev. ed., 1960) Selected Test Items in World His- 
tory, Howard R. Anderson and E. F. Lindquist. Re- 
vised by David K. Hcenan. $1.50 (498-14968) 



SOCIAL EDUCATION 

SOCIAL EDUCATION . The professional journal for 
social studies teachers presents timely articles on sub- 
ject matter, teaching innovations, methods, and cur- 
riculum. The journal also contains departments on 
classroom aids — instructional media, sources and re- 
sources, book reviews, and significant pamphlets. Sub- 
scription included with NCSS membership. Subscrip- 
tion without membership is $10.00 a year. 



Discounts on quantity orders of the same publication shipped to one address, unless otherwise specified, arc as 
follows; 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. Cash must accompany all orders, unless presented on ofii- 
cial purchase order forms. Shipping Charges will be ,iddcd to all billed orders. 
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